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Xainc 

Cioiulecar - 
Gundebald - 


Began to reign Name 

A. i> 

- 413— -4 6.*^ 1 St. Sijrisraund 

- 463 — 51 .^ I Godemar 


Began to reign 

A. D 

- 515—523 

- 523— 534 


Drt/iro7ic(i^ and hn, kinffdom passed to the Merovinman lcins,s. 


TABLE II. 

MIROVINGIAN SOVF.RUGNS OI- PRANr* AND GFRMANY. 

Clovis I. (.so/mvifw of all France^ except llnranjidt/) 4H1 — 511 
Thierri I. 

(^lodomir 
(’’hildebcrt 1. 

Clothaire I . 

lii/ the death ox defeat of hi\ brotht rs and xiepheiv'>, the last- 
named prince remained sole vionax'ch <f France and the (German 
px'oi inces. ^rlfter his death France was duidcd anion}* his four 
sons, into four liniidonis^ — Neiistria, Austrasia, Burguiidj, 
and Aijiiitaine. 


1^ ff the monarihx/, with the 

addition of linrunndx/ 


■} 


11—561 


* It wa'! here our intention to draw up a chronological hbt of the poiH»ii , 
but as this has been lately done in the forty-fourth volnine of the ('abini i 
CYCLoeiniA, b) sir Harris Nicolas (extracted from L’ Ait de Verifier le^ 
Dates.), we refer to it 
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TABLE III. 


CARLOVINGIAN SOVEREIGNS 
Name. Began to reign. 

_ . A. I). 

Pepin - - 752—768 

Charlemagne f - 76*8 — 818 
Louis I. (le De- 
bonnaire) - 814—840 

Lothaire I. - 840— 855 


P FRANCE AND GERMANY.* 
Name, Began to reign. 

A. D. 

Louis II. - 855—875 

Charles II. (Le 

Chauve) - - 875—877 

Charles III. (le 

Gros) - - 877—888 


TABLE IV. 

KINGS OP FRANCE. 


1. Dynasty of Charlemagne continued. 


Eudes - - 888—898 , 

Rudolf 

- 923—936 

Charles IV. (the 

Louis IV.| 

- 936—954 

Simple) - 898 — 922 

Lothaire II. 

- 954—986 

Robert I. - 922 — 92.8 

Louis V, 

- 986—987 

2. Dynasty of Capet. 


Hugh - - 987 — 996 1 

Louis IX. (St. ) 

1226—1270 

Robert IT - 996—1031 

! Philip III. - 

1270—1284 

Henry I. - 1031 — 1060 

Philip IV. (le 


Philip I. - 1060— 1108 

Bel( 

1284—1314 

Louis VI. (le j 

Louis X. (Hu- 


Gros) - 1108—11.37 1 

tin) 

1314— 1316 

Louis VII. (le 1 

Philip V. (le 


Jeime) - 1137—1180 

Long) 

1316—1322 

Philip 11. (Au- 

Charles IV.§ (le 


gustus) - 1 1 80—1 223 

Louis VIIT. - 122.3—1226 

Bel) 

1328—1328 


* We omit the perpetually rhanging kingdoms of Aquitaine, I.K)rraino, 
Provence, Havana, Saxony, Swabia, &c. Avhich were too transient to arr^t 
the attention, 

f Ills brother Carloman reigned a short time over Austrasia. 

i 'J'he third Louis was a king of Saxony. 

\ This monarch ought to be classed as the fifth Charles ; but, asconfu. 
Sion might be occasioned by changing the numeral, we follow the French 
historians. In fact an alteration here would change the denomination 
of every monarch from Charles IV. to Charles X. 
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3. Dynasty of Valois. 

Name Began to reign Name Began to reign 

An ad 

Philip VI. (dc* Charles VL - 1380 — 1422 

Valois) - 1328—1350 Charles VII. - 1422-1461 

John - - 1350 — 1364 Louis XI. - 1461 — 1483 

Charles V - 1364-1380 Charles VIII. - 1483—1498 

TABLE V. 

FMPEROas 01 GERMANT. 

1 . Hou<<( of CharU mao^nt . 

Ainulf - 888 — S99 I Louis IV. - 89<) — 910 

J. House cyf Saiojiy. 

911—919 Otho II. - 971—991 

Otho III. . 99J— 1(X)2 

919 — 936 Henry II. (the 

Saint) - 1002—1024 

>. House of Tranconia 
Conrad 1 1 - 1024—1039 | Henry V. - 1106— 11 2^ 

Henry III - 1039-10% I Lothaire Il.f - 112)-niT 

Hemyl\. - 1056 — 1106 

4 House of Suahia Holuustavffin 
Conrad HI. - 1117— 11 52 Philip - 1197—1208 

Frederic L( Bar- Otho IV. | - 1203 — 1212 

baiossa) - 1152—1190 Frederic II - 1212 — 1250 

Henry VI 1190 — 1197 Conrad IV. 1250 — 1234 

5. rorcign Houses 

V illiam of Hoi- - I Richard of 

land - 1254— 1256 < Cornwall - 1236— P 71 

* Though classed under this head by the German historians, Conrad was 
of thi house ot 1 ranconia 

t This pnnee, though classed under the house ol Franconia, was ot the 
house of Saxony 

1 Otho was of the house of Brunswick, a branch of the house of 


Com ad I.* 
Henr} I. (the 
Fowler) 

Otho I. (the 
Gieat) 
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6. Houses of Hapsburg, Luxenihurg, and Bavana. 


Name. 

Rudolf I. 
Adolf 
Albert I. 
Henry VII. 
Louis V. 


liegan to reign. 

A. I). 

- 1271—1291 

- 1291—1298 

- 1298—1308 

- 1308-1.313 

- 1313—1347 


Name. 

Charles IV. 
Weiiceslas 
' Robert 
Sigismund 


Began to reign. 

A.D. 

- 1347—1,378 

- 1378-1400 

- 1400—1410 

- 1410—1437 


7. House of Austria** 

Albert II. - 1437—1439 i Maximilian I. - 1493—151 
Frederic III. - 1439—1493 I 


♦ Descended from that of Hapsburg This house has reigned ever since . 
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BOOK I. 

GERMANY Al/ 1 FRANCE. 


CHAP. I. 

POLITICAL AND CIVIL HISTORY OP GERMANY AND 
FRANCE. 

400 — 1498 . 

I. GERMANY AND FRANCE. THE MEROVINGIAN AND CARLO- 

VIKGIAN dynasties. — H. FRANCE. — THE DYNASTIES OF 

CHARI EMAGNE, CAPET, AND VALOIS. PROGRESS OF THE 

FEUDAL SYSTEM, AND OF SOCIETY. III. GERMANY. 

HOUSES OF CHARLEMAGNE. SAXONY, FRANCONIA, HOHEN- 

STAUl-liEN, HAPSBURG, LUXEMBURG, AND BAVARIA. SOI lETY 

OP THE GERMANS. IV. GERMANIC JURISPRUDENCE. 

I. Germany 4nd France. — In the reign of Honorius, 
tlifi barbarians, who had before so frequently assailed 
the Gauls, became too powerful to be repelled. It was 
now that the Franks, the Saxons, the AUemanni or 

iS VOL. II, B 
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Swabians^ the Goths^ the Gepidee^ the Vandals^ and 
other nations^ prepared to forsake their forests^ and to 
taste the sweets of more favoared countries. To fix 
the limits of nations, of which most were migratory, 
^ would be a vain attempt ; but their location at the open- 
ing of the fifth century is not difficult to be assigned. 
The Franks were, like the other German people, not ^ 
much a nation, as a confederation of various tribes — all, 
indeed, speaking the same language — for the purposes 
of common defence and of aggression. They occupied 
much of the country between the mouths of the Elbe 
and of the Meuse, or Holland^ with part of Friesland, 
and Westphalia. It is, however, probable that Fries- 
land and Westphalia eontained more Saxons than 
Franks. The Frank, or free man, was a noble distinc- 
tion ♦ ; and so was that of the Allemanni, or true men, 
who consisted of many tribes bound together in one 
close confederation, and who, during the middle ages, 
are more generally known as Swabians. This latter 
denomination originated in the fact, that, as the Suevi 
were the most distinguished of the tribes thus amalgam- 
ated, they might justly give their name to the whole. 
They occupied the eastern bank of the Rliine, from its 
junction with the Mein to the Lake of Constance, and 
they stretched eastward into Bohemia. The Saxons 
originally inhabited the country about the mouth of the 
Elbe, chiefly the duchies of Holstein and Bremen, with a 
jiart of Lunenburg; subsequently they stretched consider- 
ably into the present kingdom of Hanover, and probably 
into Frisia. Howorer geographers may dispute as to 
their ancient diminutive territory, which appears to 
have been continually varying in extent, one thing is 
certain, that in the fifth century they were numerous 
enough to keep the maritime coasts of France in per- 
petual dread, and to conquer England ; in the eighth, 

* Might not the word also signify from the ordinary contributions 

iTn|jio&ed on the conquered Gauls Yet the name existed txfore the 
Giulbuere ednquered; in the second century It has been derived too 
from the Jrancisctus^ the hatchet or battle-axe, wielded by this peofile ; but 
there can be no doubt th it the weapon derived its name iioin the people 
who used it Vide Ducant,c, ad vocem. 
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to defy the powerful Charlemagne. Eastward of the 
Saxons were the Vandals, who inhabited the coasts of 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania as far as the mouth of 
the Oder. Still eastward, to the banks of the Vistula, 
lay the Goths, who were closely allied with the Vandals, 
and whose frequent migrations struck so much fear into 
the Romans. In the year 376 they had extended their 
frontier to the north of the Euxine, when an irruption 
of the Huns forced them back on the Danube, which 
they crossed, to settle in the plains of Thrace. The 
Burgundians, the Heruli, and the Lombards were but 
different branches of the great Gothic stock ; the first, 
as their name imports, were the inhabitants of towns, 
and they dwelt on the German and Polish frontiers, 
the second were much more eastward, to the banks of 
the Palus Mteotis : the Lombards were between the 
Heruli and the Burgundians, chiefly in the northern 
parts of Pannonia. Anciently the Lombards came from 
Scandinavia, and in the time of Tacitus they lay be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder ; but as the great Gothic 
nation to which they belonged spread to the east and 
south, they accompanied its migrations. Next to them 
were the Gepida?, a kindred tribe ; yet this undoubted 
affinity did not prevent Alboin, chief of the Lombards, 
from making war on them, nor from turning the skull 
of their vanquished king into a drinking cup.* All 
these people, from the Franks to the Heruli, however 
widely separated, were of the same original Gothic or 
Scythian stock, which appears to have entered Europe 
some centuries before the Christian period. Before 
their arrival, the Kimmerians or Kimbri, and Kelts, — 
whether they were identical or even kindred has fruit- 
lessly exercised the ingenuity of the learned, — occupied 
a part of Germany, the Gaiils, the shores of the Baltic, 
the British Isles, much of Spain, and were powerful 
enough to lay waste Greece and Italy. The Goths or 
Scythians forced them to the western regions of Europe, 
just as, a few centuries later, the Slavi, the third great 

* See Vol L page 5. 

B 2 
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horde of Asiatic invaders^ expelled the Goths from 
eastern Europe. Thege successive irruptions of the 
great Asiatic races is manifest from the dissimilarity of 
their language, which yet exists in different parts of 
Europe. Thus, while the Welsh, the Armorican, and 
perhaps the Gaelic, may be referred to the Kimmerian 
or Kirabrian stock, the English or Anglo-Saxon, the 
Lowland Scotch, the Dutch, the Flemish, the German, 
the Danish and Swedish, claim kindred with the an- 
cient Gothic or Teutonic; while the Polish, the Russian, 
and the Hungarian may be as satisfactorily traced to 
the Slavonic. These three great originals, indeed, do 
not comprehend all the languages of Europe ; two or 
three remain, which refuse to recognise the paternity of 
any. The ancient Norwegian or Icelandic, though 
generally confounded with the Gothic or Teutonic, was 
certainly as distinct from it as from the Keltic and 
the Slavonic *, while the Finnish and the Basque have 
no affinity with any European language, t 
4')Q The torrent of Asiatic migration soon made a re- 
to markable change in the location of these people. The 
178. Sarmatians were first affected by it; they were forced 
to encroach on the Germans, and the Germans on the 
Gauls. One division of the Goths entered Italy ; an- 
other, swelled by the ranks of the Burgundians, Suevi, 
Vandals, and Alans, hastened towards the Rhine, from 
which the Roman legions had been drawn for the defence 
of Italy. The Franks, however, who had for some 
time been the acknowledged allies of the empire, made 
a vigorous effort to prevent an entrance into Gaul. In 
the first battle, against the Vandals alone, they were 


• Had Dr Percy and Mr Turner examined closely, they would not 
have included the Icelandic {the ancient Norwegian) under the Gothic 
head , nor, perhaps, the Gaelic under the Keltic The Gaelic hi ars more 
resemblance to the It elandic than it does to the Welsh Vernu ular Ian. 
guagos. however, have been so intermixed, that, though a ccitain tlass 
ot words may seem to predominate, it is hardly possible to say fi om what 
atock any particular language is derived 
4- Procopius, in Bello Vandalico, lib i cap S, 3 Jornandes, de Rebus 
Geticis, cap (m multis locis) Ammianus Marcellinus, lib 17 JO, 31 
Luden, Geschichte der Teutschen V'olkes, vol n Mannert, Gcschichtc 
der Alten Deutschen, p S9, Ac Sismondi, Histoire des Fran^aia, tom. l 
p. 114, Ac 
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victorious ; but the Alans arriving, they were vanquished 
in their turn. The great river was cleared ; the cities 
of the Netherlands and of Gaul were sacked; the 
people were led away captive into Germany by that 
portion of the invaders which returned to their native 
seats; while the rest ravaged the country irom the 
Scheldt to the Pyrenees. The Vandals, the Suevi, and 
the Alans soon passed that mountain barrier to spread 
equal desolation through Spain. To end these hor- 
rors, Honorius adopted a notable expedient. He pro- 
posed to the Wisigoths, who had first sacked Rome, 
and whose king, Ataulphus, had captured his sister Pla- 
cidia, that, if they could force south ('m Gaul and the 
Peninsula from the hostile tribes, they should possess 
as allies those fertile provinces. The proposal was ac- 
cepted ; and the brother-in-law of Honorius founded 
the Wisigothic sovereignty, which, until the invasion of 
the Arabs, subsisted with great glory, — the court for 
some reigns remaining at Toulouse or Narbonne, be- 
fore it was transferred to Toledo. A similar offer was 
made to the Burgundians, who settled in the eastern parts 
of Gaul from the junction of the Moselle and the 
Rhine to the Lake of Geneva. They, too, had a royal 
government, and they, too, were often distracted by the 
rivalry of their chiefs. The rest of Gaul was still im- 
mediately dependent on the empire, which even regarded 
the Wisigoths and the Burgundians rather as subjects 
than allies. As the Gaulish inhabitants — a mixed 
breed of Kelts and Romans — possessed the country 
when these two numerous tribes arrived among them, 
it may be asked, how could the strangers be maintained ? 
where could local abodes be found for them ? In the 
first place, as the country had been much depopulated 
by the irruptions of the barbarian tribes, and by its 
inevitable result, famine, there was not merely ilDom, 
but a necessity, for new cultivators. There was, how- 
ever, a singular compact between the stranger and the 
native, — that the latter, as the price of protection, and 
as the condition of exemption from all military contri- 
B 3 
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butions, should surrender to the former two thirds of 
the lands he possessed. We may readily conceive that, 
however agreeable this lion's share might have been to 
theWisigoth and the Burgundian, it must have been 
galling to the poor native ; but he could not resist the 
fiat of the emperor, executed as it was by a host of 
armed warriors. In regard to the Burgundians, indeed, 
the bitter feeling might be allayed by their cpnversion 
from pagan idolatry to Christianity, — a conversion 
celebrated by Orosius, who adds, that both conquerors and 
conquered thenceforth regarded themselves as brethren 
. in Jesus Christ. The Burgundians and Wisigoths were 
not naturally hostile to each other ; they v ere more 
anxious to extend their territory at the expense of that 
portion of Gaul which still obeyed the western em- 
perors. Their attempts were repulsed first by the 
valour of jSEtius, the imperial general, and next by the 
invasion of Attila, who in 451 poured his vast hordes 
across the Rhine. As they had more to fear from the 
Huns, who had resolved to exterminate them, than from 
the feeble Romans, they readily joined with iEtius to 
repel the destructive tide. On the plains of Chalons- sur- 
Saone it was arrested, and made to roll back towards 
Germany. From thence it inundated Italy, and was one 
of the causes which led to the subsequent revolutions of 
the empire, until that empire was subverted by Odoacer 
the Mercenary.* 

The Burgundians and the Wisigoths had been es- 
to tablished in Gaul nearly a century before the Franks 
4')6. obtained any domination in it. From their possessions 
in the Low Countries they had frequently made hostile 
inroads on the possessions yet remaining to the empire ; 
but as they did not act in concert, as they were subject 


* £4 Gregorius Turonensis, Histona Fcclcsiastica Francorum, hb n 
Prosperus Aquitanus, Chromcon, 29'i— 318 Idatius, Chroni<on, p jjJ 
Jornandes, de Rebus Gcticis, tap 30—49 4 Orosiusj Htstornrum adversus 
Paganos, lib vii tap 43, &c S Isidorus, de Regibus Gothorum, 
p 476 Procopius, de Bello Vandalico, lib «i Sanctus Hieronymus, 
Epist ad Aoherunt ep 91, Mannert, Gesthichtc der Altcn Deuteclitn, 
p 59, &c See, also. History of Spain and Portugal, vol i. book u. thap 1 , 
and voL 1 p 3 of Europe during the Middle Ages (Cab. Cyc ). 
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to several independent reguli, they derived no advantage 
beyond plunder. These hostilities were recent. During 
two centuries the Franks had been the allies of the 
empire; and, by the grants of lands, had been gradually 
driven from their marshes in the north to the fertile 
plains of the Low Countries. Consisting of about twenty 
confederated tribes, unity of purpose was not to be 
expected; yet these reguli boasted of their common 
descent from a famous hero, Merowe (Meer-wig, signi- 
fying, warrior of the sea), who, at some period not very 
definable, was recognised as the head of ah. Identity 
of manners and of language, kindred ties, and a com- 
munity of interests, led them always to associate when- 
ever any national advantage was to be secured. In 481 
we first hear of Clovis, one of their princes, who, being 
then only fifteen years of age, succeeded to the govern- 
ment of his father Childeric over the Salian Franks of 
Toumay and its vicinity. Five years afterwards he 
associated with another king of the Franks at Cambray, 
in a war on Syagrius, the Roman governor of that part 
of Gaul which yet adhered to a state no longer existing, 
Syagrius, being defeated, sought a refuge, and even so- 
licited aid, from Alaric, king of the Wisigoths, at Tou- 
louse; but he was basely surrendered to Clovis, who 
put him to death. Soissons, with abundance of spoil, 
was the reward of this victory over the Roman. Ton- 
gres and its territory were next subdued. The savage 
Frank, like all his subjects, was a pagan ; yet, in 4^8, 
he demanded and obtained the hand of Clotilda, a 
Christian princess of Burgundy : she was the grand- 
daughter of Gon decar, the first sovereign of that coun- 
try. On the death of Gondecar, his four sons jointly 
succeeded to the kingdom, which they soon divided. 
This barbaric custom had its inevitable effect among 
such a people, — a civil war, in which two brothers, 
Chilperic and Godemar, perished ; the one by the hand, 
the other at the express command, of Gundebald, the 
eldest. The wife of Chilperic, with a stone round her 
neck, was ca^:! into the Rhone ; his two sons were be. 
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headed ; his two daughters^ of whom one 
were suffered to live.* 

493 The marriage of Clovis with the devout Clotilda^ led 
to both to his conversion and to that of his subjects. During 
561. three years her exhortations were without visible effect, 
but that they sunk deeply into his mind may be inferred 
from two circumstances. He suffered his infant son to 
be baptised ; and, in a battle, near Cologne, to repel an 
invasion of the Swabians, he vowed, when the fortune 
of the day appeared hopeless, that if he should remain 
victor he would ascribe the glory to the God of his 
queen, and embrace her religion. He was more than 
victor ; for not only did he defeat the enemy and kiU 
their king, but tliey voluntarily offered to fight under 
his standard : henceforth he could lead to the field a 
respectable army, instead of the three or four thousand 
men whom he hereditarily commanded. He kept his 
vow : on Christmas day, 49^, he received the baptismal 
sacrament from the hands of St. llemi, in the cathedial 
of llheims. As the venerable prelate threw over him 
the consecrating water, he exclaimed, Bow thine head 
* with humility. Henceforth adore what thou hast burnt, 
and burn what thou hast adored 1” His conversion did 
more for the ambition of Clovis than could have been 
effected by the greatest airay ; it disposed the Gauls to 
pray for his success, and it rendered them doubly averse 
to the Arian governments of Burgundy and Toulouse. 
That Such success must have been rapid, though no 
details remain of it, is certain ; for in 500 his sway was 
extended westward to the sea coast of Armorica, south- 
ward to the Loire, and eastward to the Rhone : it con- 
sequently included the central and fairest portion of 
Gaul, and was bounded on one side by the Burgundian, 
on another by the Wisigothic sovereignty. After Ihe 
conquest of Soissons he had removed his court to that 
city ; he now transferred it to a moie central situation, 

♦ Chiefly the same authorities, with the addition of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Epistols, Iib V VI et Ml ; ot the aiionvmous (resta Kegum 1 rancorum, 
I asfiiin, and of Sismondi, Hibtoire ucs 1 raiiuus, tom i. 
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Baril^i With his prosperity increased his ambition. His 
first efforts were turned against Burgundy, which com- 
prsheitded not only the province of that name, but 
Switaerland, Dauphind, and Provence. The ferocious 
Gundebald, who had committed two fratricides, and 
who soon added a third by murdering his only remain- 
ing brother at the very altar, was forced to pay tribute : 
had he not redressed the wrongs of his Roman subjects, 
and suddenly become the protector of the catholic no 
less than of the Arian churches, he would, doubtless, have 
lost his throne. Clovis next turned his arms against 
the AVisigoths, whom he overthrew on the plains of 
Vougle ; their king, Alaric, remaining dead on the field. 
This victory was followed by the rttiuction of Tou- 
louse, Bordeaux, and Aquitaine : it would have been 
followed by the expulsion of the Wisigoths from Gaul, 
had not Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, despatched 
an army to the succour of his nation, and defeated both 
Clovis and the Burgundians, who had invaded Lan- 
guedoc. But the Frank kingTctained most of his con- 
quests; and was soon consoled for his check, by receiving 
from the Greek emperor, the enemy of Theodoric, the 
consular and patrician dignity, — an honour which, 
though barren, was highly valued by himself and sub- 
jects. llesoHed to be the founder of a great ^kingdom, 
he did not hesitate to plan the destruction of the other 
Frank sovereigns. He instigated the assassination of 
Sigebert, king of the Ripuarii, whom he persuaded to 
acknowledge his authority. Carraric, another Frank 
prince, who reigned along the borders of the British 
Channel, he forced into the cloister, and afterwards 
murdered, together with the son of Carraric. The Frank 
king of Cambray, though his old ally, he treacherously 
drew into his power, and murdered with his own hand ; 
and he exterminated the other princes of the family. 
Other tribes had their long-haired princes, w^hom he 
successively seized and put to death, until he remained 
the sole sovereign of the nation. His crimes, horrible 
as they were, did not alienate the clergy, to whom he 
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proved a constant benefactor. In conformity with the 
false opinions of the age, his guilt was probably con- 
sidered as cancelled by his numerous religious found- 
ations, and by the immunity which he extended to the 
now ample possessions of the church. After his death 
in 511 , his states were divided among his four sons, 
who fixed their royal residences at Paris, Orleans, Sois- 
sons, and Metz. In the reign of Clovis a new monarchy 
had been formed beyond the Rhine, — that of the Thu- 
ringians, who, after their incorporation with other tribes, 
fell on the trans- Rhenish Franks. The latter implored 
the aid of their kindred tribes in Gaul : Thierry, the 
eldest, and Clothaire, another son of Clovis, carried the 
war into Thuringia. These princes triumphed over the 
enemy, whose rulers they exterminated, and whose 
country Thierry added to his possessions. Some of king 
Hermanfrics children, however, escaped into Italy, 
whence, in the sequel, they appear to have returned, and 
to have given rise to the ducal house of Thuringia. In 
-ae '’ame manner the duchies of Swabia and Bavaria were 
added to the domains of Thierry ; so that the empire of 
the Franks now extended from Bohemia to the British 
Channel, and from the mouth of the Elbe to Languedoc 
and Toulouse. But it did not* satisfy their ambition, 
which neitt turned towards Burgundy. Clotilda, the 
widow of Clovis, whom superstition has canonised, re- 
membered the massacre of her parents and brothers, and 
the dangers of her own infancy, and she instigated her 
sons to vengeance. Sigismund, the son of her uncle Gun- 
debald, now occupied the throne of Burgundy. He too is 
honoured as a saint, though soon after his accession he had 
murdered his own son at the instigation of a second wife. 
Through the exhortations of the holy widow, her three 
sons, Childebert, Clothaire, and Clodomir (Thierry, who 
was not her son, refused to have any part in the war), 
invaded the province, and defeated Sigismund. Clu- 
domir took him captive, and threw him, with his vife 
and children, into a well. Godemar, brother of Sigis- 
mund,^ collected another army, defeated the Franks. 
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and, having gained possession of Clodomir, — such is 
Gods retributive- justice ! — beheaded him. After the 
death of Clodomir, Clothaire, the second brother, who 
had two wives already, married the widow, and became 
the protector of his two infant sons. Resolved to keep 
their inheritance, Childebert and Clothaire sent to Clo- 
tilda, their grandmother, a sword and a pair of scissors, 
wishing to know whether she preferred their death or 
their seclusion in the cloister. In the passion of the 
moment, she declared that she would rather see them 
(lead than deprived of their rightful inheritance ; and 
her words sealed their fate. Clothaire seized the elder, 
not ten years of- age, and plunged a knife into his heart : 
the younger, who was not seven, terrified at the sight, 
knelt before Childebert, and pathetically prayed for life. 
Childebert was suddenly sensible of pity; and, with 
tears in his eyes, he begged that the child’s life might 
be spared. It was thyself that urgecl me to this!" 
replied the fiendish Clothaire : give me the child, or 
die in his stead I The survivor was immediately mur- 
dered : their nurses, pages, and servants shared the 
same fate, and the kingdom of Clodomir was divided 
between the two royal assassins. With an increased 
army, they again invaded Burgundy, which they con- 
quered and divided between them, as they had before 
divided that of their brother Clodomir. On the death 
of Thierry, in 534, he was succeeded by his son Theu- 
debert, who inherited his martial character, and was 
consequently too formidable to be served like the sons 
of Clodomir. He headed several expeditions into Italy 
and Spain, which, however, were not distinguished by 
much success ; nor was his son and successor Theu- 
debald (547 — 553) more fortunate. On the death of 
the latter, Clothaire, his uncle, married his widow and 
seized his kingdom, without dividing it with Childebert : 
the whole kingdom of the Franks was consequently in 
the hands of the two sons of Clovis. In revenge, 
Childebert excited a civil war; but, dying before its 
conclusion (558), hia kingdom was forcibly seized by 
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Clothaire, now sole monarch of the Franks ; who exiled 
his wife and daughters. A year before his deaths Clo- 
thaire condemned to the fire his eldest son^ who had 
rebelled against him^ and that prince s wife and daugh- 
ters, with as much coolness as he could have ordered 
the execution of the most guilty stranger. In fact^ in 
the wide catalogue of human vices^ there is scarcely one 
which was not practised by the abominable princes of 
this dynasty, whose memory will be held in everlasting 
execration.* 

561 To follow in detail the actions, in other words, the 

to crimes, of this detestable dynasty, would neither suit 

750. limits nor gratify the reader : we must rapidly 
glance at the chief revolutions of the Frank empire. 
Like his father, Clothaire I. at his death left four sons, 
and all four divided his states among them. This di- 
vision was effected by lot Austraiiiay or eastern France, 
comprehending the provinces on both sides of the 
Rhine, and extending from Bar-sur-Aube into Bo- 
hemia, fell to Sigebert, who removed his capital from 
Rheims to Metz, Neustna, or western France, which 
extended from Bar to the Channel, and even to the con- 
fines of Aquitaine, fell to Chilperic, whose court was at 
Soissons. Gontram, who had Burgundy, established 
himself at Chalons- sur-Saone ; and C’haribert, from 
Paris, his capital, ruled over Aqmtmne and a iianow 
slip of the intermediate country. But Chanbert soon 
died, leaving his- states to be divided among his three 
brothers. The reader's mind is no doubt prepared for 
the same dissensions among the sons of Clothaire as 
among those of Clovis : he might peruse far more 
horrors, if either our limits or inclination disposed, 

• Victor Tunonensis, Chromcon, p 121—334 S GrcgoruiB luroncnsis 
Histona Francorum. Iib n lu tt iv in multis capituli'-^ 1* rult Ronue. 
Epitomata, can 22—54 Anonymus, Goi«ra RpRiim Frantorum, ( ap lb— ^ 
Ca8biodorut>, r pistols, lih i ii et in (vanw tpist ' A<lo Vitiinen^is 
Clironicon, p 661— 6f>8 Idatius, Chronicon, poiu, A( Manus Avti ti 
censis, Chronicoii, p 210—214 Ilintnurus, Vita Saiuti I{(niu,ii, i issiin 
Roruo Monachus, Gesta Francoruin, p 814 noRiiin Moiiu Inis, Chro 
nuon, p Id Anonymus, Histona de Landgra^ is Jhiirin^ir, < ip > 
p 12W Aimonui FlonaLensis, Histona iraiKoruin, lib 1 tt 11 Htr- 
mannus Contractus, Chroniton, p l(i8— 180 Manntrt, GesthiehU. tier 
Deutbchen, and Sibmondi, Histoire dob 1 raiicaib bub annis) 
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US to withdraw the veil which covered them ; we will 
raise one corner. Sigebert and Cliilperic were un- 
usually hostile to each other^ not so much through am- 
bition^ as through the enmity of their wives, the famous 
Brunehild and Fredegund : the former was daughter 
of Athanagild, Wisigothic king of Spain ; the latter a 
low Frenchwomanj who, seeing herself rejected by 
Chilperic for Galswintha, a sister of Brunehild, swore 
revenge not only against her rival, but Sigebert and 
Brunehild. Soon renewing her empire over the heart 
of Chilperic, Fredegund procured the murder of Gol- 
swintha, and her own elevation as queen. She then 
incited her husband to a long war with Sigebert ; but, as 
it was not so successful as she wished, — ac* Sigebert was 
near dethroning herself and her husband, — she avoided 
that by the dagger: in 575, the victor fell by one of 
her hired assassins. The victim was succeeded in the 
kingdom of Austrasia by his son Childebert II . ; but, 
as the prince was too young to govern, the adminis- 
tration devolved on a new functionary, — the mayor of 
the palace, a grand judge and general of the kingdom. 
Brunehild was taken captive ; and her fate would soon 
have been decided, had not Merowig, the son of Chil- 
peric, but not of Fredegund, fallen in love with her, 
and married her. The newly married couple took 
sanctuary in the church of St. Martin at Tours, and 
were protected by the historian and bishop St. Gre- 
gory. Chilperic, however, separated them : he restored 
Brunehild to the Austrasians, who were arming in the 
cause of their monarch’s mother; but Merowig soon 
fell a victim to the persecutions of Fredegund, Clovis, 
another son of her husband by a former queen, Frede- 
gund — no doubt with Chilperic’s consent — caused 
to perish by the dagger ; so that now her own children 
only remained to inherit the kingdom of Neustria. But 
on the assassination of her husband, in 584, though she 
proclaimed her son ClothaireII.,the army, detesting both 
her and her offspring, hailed Gundowald, a bastard of 
the deceased monarch, as their chief. Gundowald, how- 
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over^ who could not support his elevation^ perished vio. 
lently ; and his firmest support^ St. Praetextatus^ bishop 
of Rouen^ fell under the sword of an assassin hired by 
Fredegund. In 593 , Gontram, who was childless, paid 
the debt of nature, and Childebert of Austrasia seized 
Burgundy, to the prejudice of Clothaire II., the re- 
puted heir. On the death of Childebert, probably by 
poison, Austrasia fell to his eldest son Theudebert, aged 
only ten years; and Burgundy to his second, Thierry II., 
aged only nine. As Clothaire II., king of Neustria, 
was only eleven, the monarchy of the Franks was sub- 
ject to three minors, or rather to the three mayors 
of the palace who governed in their name. In 6 12, 
Thierry II., with the aid of Clothaire, vanquished his 
brother Theudebert of Austrasia, whom he calmly put 
to death: the follo\ring year he suddenly died; his 
sons fell into the power of Clothaire, who was not likely 
to show much mercy to the offspring of his mother 
Fredegund’s enemy; two of the sons he murdered; 
a third, whom he had held over the baptismal font, he 
consented to save ; and Brunchild, their grandmother, 
who at the same time became his captive, he caused to 
expire in the most cruel toiments. By these bloody 
executions he was, in 6l3, at the head of tlie whole 
Frank empire in Germany and Gaul. Some years 
before his death, he caused Dagobeit his elder son to 
be crowned king of Austrasia; and after that event 
(6’28), Aquitakie fell to his second, Chanbert ; but in 
^ree years Charibert died, his infant son was murdered 
by Dagobert, and unity once more restored to the mon- 
archy. But Dagobert, like all the pnnees of his name 
during the last century and a half of its existence, was 
as feeble in body as he was cruel in heart ; like them, 
through his early vices he was overtaken by old age in 
the prime of life. On his death in 638, his states were 
divided between his two infant sons. Austrasia fell to 
Sigebert III. ; Neustria and Burgundy to C'lovis II. The 
former was governed by the mayor, Pepin, subsequently 
by Grimoald, the son of Pepin; the latter by Erchinwald. 
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Both princes died about the usual age, from twenty to 
twenty-five. Sigebert left hia crown to his son Dago, 
hert II., but the mayor Grimoald, disdaining to acknow- 
ledge a puppet, caused the young prince to be tonsured, 
and sent to a monastery in Ireland: he next forged 
a will by which he pretended that his own son had been 
nominated by Sigebert to succeed. The nobles of Aus- 
trasia, however, seized Grimoald and his son, and sent 
them to Paris, where they were put to death. The three 
infant sons of Clovis II. were acknowledged, — Clo- 
thaire III. in Neustria, Childeric II. in Austrasia, and 
Thierry III. in Burgundy; and on the death of Clo- 
thaire, in 670, Thierry was recognised as the sovereign 
of Neustria no less than of Burgundy, ^f course, the 
undivided power was in the hands of the mayor ]3broin, 
and he exercised it, we may infer, to the great discon- 
tent of the nobles, who could neither forgive him his 
elevation, nor his attempts to repress their turbulence. 
A revolution, headed by St. Legcr, bishop of Autun, 
precipitated both him and his royal puppet into the 
cloister, and Childeric II. was bailed as the sole sovereign 
of the Franks. He also offended the great ; and was 
assassinated while hunting in the forest of Sivry, near 
Paris : his pregnant widow and a son were massacred, 
and buried with him. TWerry III. was brought from 
the cloister to the throne, and placed under a mayor ; 
while Dagobert II. was recalled from Ireland to the 
throne of Austrasia. Ebroin, too, escaped from the 
cloister, and with an Austrasian army invaded Neustria, 
seized Thierry, and was restored to the former post of 
mayor. Henceforth, Ebroin was still more incensed 
against the great, whose privileges he again laboured to 
limit. Some of them fled into Austrasia, to implore the 
aid of Pepin, grandson of the mayor of that name, who 
had succeeded to the same high office. A war followed, in 
which he was victorious ; but in the height of his triumph 
he was assassinated by one of his own creatures. As Dago- 
bert II. was also assassinated during these troubles, Pepin, 
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^ mayor of Neustria, became the sole master of the 
Franks. The death of Thierry, in 69 I, o^ered no inter- 
ruption to his authority ; under Clovis 11. and Childe. 
bert III., sons of Thierry^ who were successively called 
to the throne, he exercised the same functions. At diis 
time, indeed, all the high offices of the Frank monarchy 
had become hereditary; the dukes of Swabia, Thuringia, 
and Franconia had long been acknowledged so ; the same 
concession was wrung from the crown by those of Aus- 
trasia, Provence, and Aquitaine ; and the exam})le was 
imitated not only by the local counts, but by all those to 
whom a jurisdiction for life, or during the royal pleasure, 
had been granted. As Pepin recognised this new order 
of things in regard to their pretensions, they could do 
no other than acknowledge his : hence from this period 
must be dated the greatness of his family and the decline 
of the Merovingians. From this period, too, their 
princes are seldom mentioned in history ; the whole race 
had sunk into helpless imbecility, into hopeless pro- 
fligacy ; they died of old age before arriving at manhood, 
they were occupied solely in beastly pleasures, being 
permitted to do what they pleased, so that they made 
no effort — which none of them wished to make — to 
interfere in state affairs. In fact, they were regarded as 
useless phantoms, as children under the care of tutors, 
whose accession or death no one was concerned to know. 
That Pepin did not openly seize the crown, and by so 
doing at once put an end to the farce of Merovingian 
royalty, may surprise us. He seems, however, to have 
been satisfied with the power, and to have disregarded 
the title, of king. His victories over Radbod duke of the 
Prisons, and over the duke of Swabia, who endeavoured 
to shake off the yoke of France — for such the country 
may hereafter be called, — must have rendered him dear 
to the people. On his death at Cologne, where he had 
removed the seat of government, he left his office, not 
to Charles, his only surviMng son, but to Theodwald, 
an infant, and the bastard of his eldest deceased son, 
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Grimoald. At this period the nominal king was Dago.^ 
bert III., who in 711 had succeeded to Childebert III, 
If Austrasia was satisfied with the last dispositions of 
its duke, the case was different irt regard to Neustria, 
which, as consisting chiefly of Gauls, had never loved 
the Germanic sway, and which resolved not to acknow. 
ledge the infant Theodoald. It flew to arms ; the nobles 
of Austrasia were defeated; but Charles, who had re- 
mained in prison since his father's death, and whom 
they now placed at their head, soon changed the fortune 
of the war. In 719, this valiant leader, whose prowess 
jirocurcdhim the epithet of Martel, or tho Hammer, had 
forced Neustria to acknowledge him as mayor to Chil- 
peric II. With equal success did he triumph over the 
Prisons, tho Saxons, the Bavarians, ana the Swabians, 
who, under their hereditary dukes, mutually aimed at 
indopeiidence. But for more than all his warlike deeds 
is he renowned for his glorious victory over the Mo- 
hammedans, on the plains of Poitierb, in 732. The 
misbelievers had rendered themselves masters of all 
southern France ; they had annihilated the troops of 
Kudes duke of Aquitaine ; they w^ere pressing forward 
'•1 the flush of victory, and they would assuredly have 
u Ian ted the crescent in Central Europe, had not the 
hero of tho Franks huinhled their prido for ever. He 
11 ad saved France, perhaps Europe; and by Europe 
no loss tlian by France was his claim to the sovereignty 
recognised. His future intentions were sufficiently 
apparent, when, on tho <leath of Thicrri IV. in 739, 
ho nominated none of the long-haiied family to the 
vacant dignity. He commenced that intercourse with 
th( popes, which ended m the ostahlisliniont of his 
son on the throne. The successors of St. Peter had 
need of his assistance against the encroachments of the 
Eombards ; and on one occasion, at least, his threats 
arrested the hostile march of Clutprand. On his death, 
in 741, ho bequeathed the empire to his three sons, 
with a disposition as absolute as if the royal dignity 
had been for ages in his family. To Carloman, his 
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bent before the ascendancy of the nobles, the kings would 
sometimes play freaks as cruel as they were wanton. 
They had still ample domains ; consequently they could 
still enrich their immediate creatures, their armed at- 
tendants ; but this does not so much prove their power 
as the empire of brute force : the same excesses might 
be, and in reality were, committed by the landed nobles 
and by the dignitaries of the state.* 

490 If from the government we proceed to the society 
to of the Gauls under the domination of the Merovingians 
'752. we shall find changes no less striking. When the bar- 
barians first entered the country, no two people could be 
more dissimilar than the victors and the vanquished. 
The former were idolaters ; the latter distinguished for 
Christian zeal : the former rejoiced in the consciousness 
of individual independence ; the latter had been so long 
habituated to slavery, that they could form no notion of 
any other state : those regarded a nation in its elements, 
as consisting of individuals who were singly necessary 
to the state ) these could beholil no society w’here there 
was not a regular gradation of municipal duties — where 
the social body was not obedient to the impulse of one 
common mover — where individual will was not merged 
in the action of the whole mass. Hence the laws of 
the one party were few in number, and framed rather 
for individual protection than for the common good ; 
while those of the latter were interminable and complex, 
formed for the security or well-being of the whole, and, 
whenever that well-being was concerned, not hesitating 
to sacrifice the good of a part. That some time must 
elapse before elements so discordant could amalgamate, 
was perceived. First, natives were allowed to be 
judged by their own (the Roman) laws (in fact, it may 
be doubted whether, in any European country which 
had been a province of the empire, these laws were 


* Mablv, Observations iur I’Histoire de France, tom. i liv u. S. Gr< - 
fforius Turonensis, Historu Francorum, liv. v rap. 19 , liv vi cap 4(i , 
liv vii cap 3.J. Guizot, Histoirc dc la Civilisation en France, tom i 
huiti^me le^on The preceding paragraph, however, is little indebted to 
any of these writers. 
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prohibited): but Gauls, no less than Franks, were 
subject to the future decrees passed in the placita regni, 
in the Campus Martii, so called because the nation was 
assembled in the open air in that month.* This 
policy would gradually weaken the line of demarca- 
tion between the two people: the conversion of the 
Franks did much more ; it taught them to regard the 
natives, however degraded, as born to the same high 
destiny as themselves ; and it inculcated brotherly af- 
fection. Yet this revolution of sentiment must have 
been slow ; that an odious distinction was drawn be- 
tween them is evident from a provision of the Salic law, 
which makes the life of a Frank twice the value of a 
native. Burgundy, however, set the just example of 
visiting the murderers of both with the same pecuniary 
com])ensation ; and if was eventually followed by the 
successors of Clovis. Other causes tended to remove 
the injustice. — 1. The society of the Franks, after their 
settlement in Gaul, was disorganised : because the same 
tribes, being located in different parts of the country, 
gradually lost their ancient spirit of union, their attach- 
ment to one another, and to the heroes who had led 
them to victory. Hence they became what before they 
had never been, — cultivators of the ground, and, con- 
sequently, anxious for domestic tranquillity. The slaves, 
i^lio performed the toilsome labour of agriculture on 
their domains, they soon learned to regard with less 
contempt : their woild lay in their own immediate vi- 
cinity ; and so far were they from wishing to attend 
the general assemblies of their nation, that penalties 
wer* devised to compel them. To protect their pro- 
perty they had need of armed men ; and they did not 
hesitate to put arms into the hands of their Gaulish 
dependants. If their domains were, as was often the 
case, ample, they located these dependants, both Gauls 
and the poorer Franks, at different points, both that the 
lands might he better Cultivated, and that, in time of 


* Another assembly was also convoked xn autumn; but this second 
meeting was ol less imporUncc. 
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need, they might have a devoted band of warriors e 
their command. Here we may discover thc^ origin c 
the feudal system. These beneficiaries became pro 
prietors, and their tenants serfs : they were the onh 
great persons within their respective districts ; and, ii 
the absence of the mim dominiciy whose functions wer< 
chiefly confined to the great towns, they alone couJ( 
settle the quarrels or punish tlie misdemeanors of theis 
people. As their liouses increaseil in importance ; at- 
villages, and even towns, arose near them ; they were 
not only the recognised military captains, but they ex- 
acted from the crown the same species of jurisdiction as 
was exercised by the counts. W'hcn once at the head 
of the military and ju<Iicial functions, their career in the 
path of feudality w’as rapid. They insisted that their 
fiefs should cease to be revocable; that they should 
descend to their children, together with the accom- 
panying jurisdiction. They claimed, too. the right of 
deciding a quarrel with any hostile neighbour by the 
hword, without appealing to the king, whom they were 
no longer disposed to obey ; or to the piuritn nyut, 
which, in reality, were fallen into disuse. It is sin- 
gular enough that the bishops, in virtue of the do- 
mains attached to tlieir sees, obtained the same power : 
they could, hold their tribunals in cases even of life and 
death ; and to these tribunals both the clergy and laity 
of their metropolis were subject, 'f’ho system, how- 
ever, was not perfected under the Mero\ingiau kings: 
it was not until the time of the (’arlovingians that the 
bishops w'cre fully recognised as tenjporal barons ; that 
they were obliged, like the lay feudatoiies, to accoinj)any 
their vassals to the field. Nor wms it until after the 
fall of that dynasty that lienefices, in the strict meaning 
of the word, were converted into patiimonial fiefs, the 
free labourers into villains or serfs. Hut that the origin 
of the system may l>e satisfactorily traced from the com- 
mencement of t^e seventh centuiy, is so evident from 
the whole tenor of the old French historians, tlut we 
should feel surprised if any one were so rash as to con- 
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tradict it ; were it not also the fact, that there is scarcely 
a single historical point, however established by au- 
thority, which has not been disputed by modem writers. 
Let them read the laws of the Salian Franks, of the 
Ripuarii, of the Burgundians, Lombards, and even the 
Wisigoths, and they will find that tenure and military 
service were far from unknown. The system was of 
slow growth ; it did not spring at once from the Ger- 
manic institutions, as Minerva sprmg from the brain 
of Jove. — 2. The Gauls themselves weie suffered to 
bear arnis in the service of their Frank superiors: 
many even of the peasants were enfranchised for this 
puq)ose. — 3. The priesthood, not excepting the highest 
dignities, were of (iaul or Roman, not of Gennanic, 
origin ; and as their characters were sacred, their in- 
fluence powerful, they served as a counterpoise to that 
of the conquerors. — i. The municipal authorities, — the 
government of all the towns and cities which already 
existed when the Franks entered Gaul, — were suffereil 
to remain in native hands ; and even the military forces 
of tliese places were sometimes subject to the bishop, 
— though oftener, doubtless, to the counts. By slow 
but sure degrees the natives were also admitted to mu- 
nicipal posts in the towns subsequently founded ; they 
swelled the ranks of the army ; they were the economic 
and domestic servants of the Franks ; while many, in 
number probably greatly exceeding that of the dominant 
class, retained a portion at least of their original estates. 
Hence the influence of the conquerors was salutarily 
counterbalanced, until little distinction, other than that of 
great feudal captains, separated them from the rest. If 
to these facts we add that tlie Franks had scarcely any 
imposts, — the few they had being destined to the sup- 
port of the municipal system ; that the troops were 
maintained on the domains either of the crown or of 
the military barons ; that the court was supported by 
their here<Utary possessions ; we shall find that the do- 
mination of the conquerors was a relief to the people. 
Under the Roman sway, the latter had been ground to 
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the earth by a complicated and rapacious system of 
taxation. Attempts were, indeed, made by some of- 
ficious ministers to restore it ; but tliey were soon the 
victims of popular indignation, and the obnoxious mea- 
sures were abandoned. The chief drawback on this 
superior state of things was the insecurity of govern- 
ment, the civil wars occasioned by the guilty ambition 
of the worst princes the world has ever seen, and the 
consequent oppression of the peaceable subjects ; but it 
may yet be doubted whether these evils did not exist in 
a still greater degree during the three last centuries of 
the imperial domination.* 

752 On the retirement of Carloman, Pepin, resolved to 
have no competitors for the monarchy he was about to 
establish, forced his nephews into tlie cloister. Nor 
did he long hesitate to apply for tl\e papal permission 
to remove the helpless ('hilderic 1 1, from a slumbering 
royalty to the monastic cell. Zacharias was too much 
flattered by this implied power of the Holy See, and too 
anxious for aid against the Lombards, then menacing 
the eternal city, to refuse ; Childeric was shorn, and 
Pepin hailed as king of the Franks. This revolution 
was effected amidst the acclamations of the peoj)le ; no- 
body thought of the Merovingians, whose imbecility had 
procured them the hearty contempt of the world. Soon 
after his unction^ — a restoration of the old Jewish rite, 
— he had the honour of a visit from Stephen II., suc- 
cessor of Zacharias, who regarded him as the protector 
of the church, and who threatened excommunication to 
the people if they should ever acknowledge any sove- 
reign not belonging to tlie race of Pepin. The grateful 
king saved Rome, and even forced the Lombards to re- 
store the conquests they had made. Nor was his reign 
inferior in glory to that of his father. He humbled 
the Saxons : he united to France, first Seplimama, 
which the Arabs had held ; next Aquitaine, which had 

• Guizot, Histoire dc la CiviliH’ition Fran^aisr, tom i Mablr, Obtor. 
vations 8ur 1 Hmloirc de I r.u < tom. i. liv i tbap. 3. et 4. Swmondi, 
Histoire des Fran^ais, tom. l p. - 
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been declared independent by its dukes. On his death; 
in he left the sovfercignty to his two sons, Charles 
and Carloman : the one had Western France, from Frisia 
to the Pyrenees ; the other the eastern provinces, con^r 
prehending those of Germany, part of Austrasia, Alsace, 
Switzerland, Burgundy, and Provence. Had Carloman 
lived, there would, doubtless, have been a civil war be- 
tween the brothers ; his death, at the close of 77 Ij en- 
abled (’harles to seize his dominions without any regard 
to the rights of his children.* 

The deeds of ('harleinagne, whose character has *77 1 
not been fully drawn by any writer, .lative or foreign, 
would, to do them justice, — to explain minutely their 
effect on European society, — require more volumes 
than can be dc\oted to the whole of this compendium. 
Omitting his expedition into Spain •*•, his subversion of 
the Lombard kingdom j, and his reduction of the re- 
volted inhabitants of Aquitaine, we will relate, in a 
few words, his long wars in Germany. The Saxons had 
Ix’en so little injured by the victories of Pepin the 
elder and (diaries Martel, that they now occupied a 
country ten times its original extent ; on the south they 
were bounded by the French empire, on the north by 
Denmark ; on the west they had Frisia, and eastward 
they extended far into modern Prussia, Hanover, and 
Saxony. They were still split into tribes, each subject 
to its king. They held an annual diet on the banks of 
the Weser, where their general affairs were discussed. 

To reclaim them from idolatry, St. Libanus appeared 
before them in the diet of 77^; exhorted them to embrace 
(’bristiaiiity; and threatened that, if they did not, they 
would be exterminated by the great king of the west, 
who w’as already coming. He was sa\ed from death 
by one of the oldest pagans, who obsorvc<l. that if be 
vcrc, as he appeared, the ambassador of some hostile 

• F.)(mhanhi.s, AiJtnh*^ Kepum I rawonim, A I) 741— 7<>S Idem, Vda 
( irt»!j Mapni, rip I—IS \nnn\nniN Mona< hus (lall \ de 

( iriili Mi i rt u ^\am» Ukh' Aiu)n>inu‘., Aniialcs de Ge^tii 

( .iroh McUMu, ld» i 

t .Si‘c UiHfor\ ofSjMin and Portupil, \ol. i bonk i chap iiu 

i bee Vul t p s of tiu prl'em^\o^k. 
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deity, far wiser would it be to treat him well than t( 
exasperate tlmt deity by his murder. To show theii 
contempt, however, of the Christian's God, they de- 
stroyed the newly erected church of Deventer, and 
massacred those who had taken refuge in .it. Thif 
wanton outrage so incensed the Franks, then assembled 
in diet at Worms, that they invaded the country, which 
they laid waste with fire and sword, and destroyed the 
famous idol Herinansul. Warlike as was their cha- 
racter, they were not likely to resist in the open field 
the formidable power of ('harles ; they were forced to 
submit, and to give hostages for their future fidelity ; 
but he was scarcely returned, when they recommenced 
their ravages on the frontier. In T?*')* he had to re- 
commence the work of subjection. He was, above all, 
incensed that, during his recent war ^^ith the last Lom- 
bard king, they had wasted Hesse, without any atteinjil 
being maile by his feudatories, the dukes of Bavaria 
and Swabia, to arrest the tide of invasion. A single 
campaign reduced three of the four great confederations, 
— the Eastphalians, ^Vestphalians, Anszarians, and 
Nordalbingians, — into which the nation was di\i(Ied. 
It was, doubtless, to be nearer these re^'tUss ('ueinies, 
that Charlemagne fixed his court near the lUune, — at 
the castle of Schelestadt in Alsace. From Ids Sjjanish 
expedition in 77'S he was recalled by the same c.uise as 
from that of’ Lombardy. Under Witikind, the hravist 
of the chiefs, the Saxons ravaged tlie eastern !)anks of 
the Rhine, from (.’ologne to its confluence with the 
Meuse. In this ferocious w'arfare they spared not high 
or low, age or sex ; and their rage was, above all, turned 
against the churches, (he monasteries, and persons con- 
secrated to (fod. The horrors which they committed 
are describe*! in glowing, doubtless in trui* colours, by 
ancient clironiclers. This time tlie conqueror forced 
them to embrace Christianity, and to receive not only 
missionaries, but abbots and bishops, each with a <lis- 
trict. In this campaign he extended his fronlii rs east- 
ward, so as to confine on the Slavonians of Bohemia, 
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Lusatia, and Brandenburg. From the appearance of 
Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, at the diet of Worms in 781, 
to renew his oaths of fidelity, there is reason to suspect 
that he had favoured the late revolts of the Saxons. 
His subsequent conduct confirms it. Whether he had 
any share in the hostilities of AVitikind during the fol- 
lowing year, is not clear ; but when Charles cruelly 
beheaded 4500 Saxons at Verdun in revenge for these 
hostilities, he pr.obably blew the embers of strife through- 
out Saxony. He was too cautious, however, to take 
part in the revolt which followed, wherein the whole 
nation measured its arms with the kii.g, was again van- 
quished, and severely punished. That he was impli- 
cated in the subsequent rebellion of the Thuringians, 
which was far more easily repressed, is not so probable; 
but his enmiy was certainly suspected; and it was 
soon discovered that he was endeavouring to bring the 
Slavonians into the empire of the Franks. Before he 
had time to organise his means of resistance, he was 
forced to a])pear Ix'fore the diet at Ingelheim (788), 
where, by his peers, he was clearly found guilty of the 
charges against him, and condemned to death ; but, 
Charles commuted the last penalty into religious seclu- 
sion for life. Accordingly, he, his consort, and his son re- 
tired to separate monasteries, where they ended their days. 
With him ended the sovereignty of the Agiolfingians, 
which had ruled two centuries over the distant and im- 
portant province of Bavaria. But his retreat did not ar- 
rest the invasion of the Slavonians or Huns, who passed 
the Kns, the eastern boundary of the Frank empire, and 
ravaged Bavaria, They w’cre, however, defeated by 
the liavarians on the banks of the Danube; and Charles 
hastened to Ratisbon to divide the country into feudal 
lordships, according to the system which bad been 
adopted in the rest of his empire. But he was not 
satisfied with protecting his frontier; he removed it 
from the Ens to the Raab, while his captains in the 
most northern parts carried* it from the Elbe to the 
Oder. It must not, however, be supposed that the new' 
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conquests were perfectly secure ; they were often a prey 
no less to their owri inhabitants than to the Slavonians 
of Bohemia and Moravia, the Avars dnd the Huns of 
Pannonia. But he kept them in check towards the 
close of his reign, especially after his final triumphs 
over the Saxons, many thousands of whose families he 
transported at various times into Gaul and Italy, and 
by so doing effectually broke the force of their confe- 
deracy. Such of the Avars, too, as embraced Christianity, 
he jilaced between the Danube and the Save, with the 
view of protecting that weak part of his frontier against 
the warlike pagans. This European empire was now 
as extensive as that which Rome had ever possessed. 
On his accession, his Germanic territories could only be 
said to comprehend Thuringia, Franconia, and Swabia, 

— for Bavaria, though nominally subject to him, was 
virtually indej)endont. By gradually extending his fron- 
tier to tlie mouth of the ( Ider, to Silesia anti the Raab, 

— by thus reducing the whole of (lerirTany except 
the Slavonic region of Bohemia ; by subjugating Lom- 
bardy and the duchy of Bi‘ne>entiim ; receiving the 
submission of the Roman duchy, and, in fact, of all 
Italy, except the maritime districts ))Ossessetl by the 
Franks ; he more than counterbalanced the loss of Spain 
and England. I'liat the lord of regions so extensive 
should aspire to the imperial dignity, was inevitable : 
he was already a kring of kings ; for over Aquitaine, 
which he had erected into a kingdom, he had placed 
his son Louis, and o>er ins Italian ])ossessions ins son 
TVpin. Though Eginhard telU us that when, in 800, 
during his presence at Rome, Leo 111. placed the iin- 
penal crown on his liead, he was surprised by the 
honour, there can 1 k‘ no doulit that he had long me- 
ditated the restoration of the western (‘inpire, and 
concerted the mode suctTssi>ely with Adrian and Leo. 
In 806, he made a new dnisioii of his vast stales : 
to Charles^ the eldest of his sons, he gave northern 
France, the Netherlands, and part of (»ermany ; to Pepin 
he contirnicd Italy, with Ba\aria, and his conquests 
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tbence to Pannonia ; to the kingdom of Aquitaine, held 
by Louis, he added Burgundy, Provence, ’ and the 
Spanish march, which included Navarre and Catalonia. 
But this division was decided by fate ; the two eldest 
of his sons preceded him to the tomb ; so that, on his 
death in 814, the whole empire remained to Louis, 
except Italy, which was conferred as a roya^ fief on 
Bernard, the son of Pepin.* 

Charlemagne, or (’liarles the Great, though not the 
wisest or the most learned, was, beyond doubt, the most 
splendid prince of the middle ages. Though his con- 
quests alone have conferred immortality on his name, he 
was not without elevated qualities, ilis cleme’ jy was 
extraordinary ; for if he was cruel with the Saxons, we 
must remember that lie had received incessant provo- 
cations from them, — that they were uniformly apostate 
to tile religion which they consented to embrace, and 
faithless to their engagements. I'his, indeeil, is a jioor 
apology for his severities ; but it may show that they 
were not wholly unprovoked. In fact, his history, had 
we limits to detail it, ])roves, in regard tt) the worst 
criminals, that he generally commuted death into se- 
clusion w’ithinjMie walls of a monastery. His love of 
letters will appear from the ]>rincely rewards whicli he 
iK'stowed on those wdio cultivated them ; not on Franks 
only, or indeed chiefly, but on Italians, Knglish, and 
Spaniards. Over the schools and tlie monasteries w hich 
In* had founded or enlarged, be j»lace<l the best scholars 
of his ace ; and he was often present to reward the 
successful student. He is known to have reproxed with 
soiui* severity the ecelesiasties who, whether secular or 
monastic, expressed tlieiiiMdvih with negligence : be 
thought ignorance bad in a layman ; in a cliurchinan, 
inioli'rable. He caused manuscripts to be greatly inul- 
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tipliecl ; in fact, a good and laborious penman was sure 
to be rewarded by him. It is some gratification to find 
that his most intimate friend, and the most learned man 
of the age — one who gave an impulse to him and his 
people — was our countryman, Alcuin. Of his religious 
zeal, his numerous foundations, as well of bishoprics as 
of monasteries, bear witness. He was scrupulous, too, 
in the observance of the rites of the church ; he fasted 
and prayed with great sincerity ; but though he was 
free from many vices, he was subject to one, — that of 
incontinence. He divorced his wives, or chose one mis- 
tress after another, with as little hesitation as the worst 
of his Merovingian predecessors. On tlic whole, how- 
ever, though he had little claim to the honour of canonisa- 
tion, he was one of the best princes of tlie middle ages, 
(’omprehensive in his views, persevering in his designs, 
indefatigable in his duties, anxious for the welfare of 
his people, sincere in his character, just in his decisions, 
paternal in all his actions, his memory may well be dear 
to France : to liim, religion, literature, and good go- 
vernment were more imlebted, than to all the princes 
of that nation who preceded or followed him. His 
name was repeated with equal reverence by the Arab 
of the desert and the Norman pirate of the dinep. Tlu‘ 
kings of his time, from the caliphs of Bagdad to the 
Anglo-Saxon reguli, and from the sovereigns of Cordova 
to those of Scandina\ia, w’cre eager to obtain his notice 
— to be honoured by his friendship or alliance. But 
w'c forbear to speak more of him until wo arrive at a 
})lace w’herc we can do so with more propriety.* 

The sceptre of Charlemagne was no more to be 
wielded, than the bow of Clysses was to be bent, by a 
meaner band. He was singularly unfortunate in his 
successors. Louis, the next emperor, surnained, from Iiis 
manner, Lv Ihlonnain might lia\e ruled 

a church or a monastery* or even a small state, with 
some credit ; hut his caj)acity was too bounded, and his 
character too weak, for a great empire. Feeling that 
* i ou’uied (in tilt ociTnc antliuntiM. 
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he was unequal to the weight of government, in the third 
year of his reign he associated with him his eldest son, 
Lothaire, to whom, on the death of Bernard, he gave 
the kingdom of Italy ; and to each of his younger sons, 
Louis and Pepin, he confided Bavaria and Aquitaine 
as royal fiefs. For this paternal policy they showed little 
gratitude. His marriage with a young princess, as it 
seemed likely to multiply his heirs, they regarded with 
jealousy ; and soon after the birth of a fourth prince, 
Charles the Bald, for whom he erected Swabia, Swit- 
zerland, and the Orisons into a kingdom, under the 
name of Germany, they rebelled. His feeble govern- 
ment had dissatisfied many ; the intimacy of his queen, 
Judith, with Bernard duke of Septimania disgusted 
more: there was already jealousy between the French — 
for so the Franks of Gaul begin to be called — and the 
(iermans ; so that we need not wonder that the un- 
dulifiil princes could form a party. In 833 he was 
(k'posed ; but in about a year his sons disagreed among 
themselves, and enabled him to regain the throne, which 
he held to his death. Just before that event, the death 
of Pepin enabled him to make a new division of his 
states. To Louis, who had again incurred his displea- 
sure, he left Bavaria only ; while to Lothaire and C’harles 
tlie Bald he k'queatlied the rest of the empire ; the 
eastern part, comprising Germany, Italy, Provence, part 
of Burgundy, and Austrasia, with the imperial title, was 
held by the former. Louis, incensed at his small in- 
heritance, took up arms ; the people of 'Aquitaine, who 
wore resolved to have a king, did the same in favour of 
Pepin II., the eldest son of their deceased sovereign. 
After a civil war, in which the four princes were split 
into two parties, — Lothaire being allied with Pepin, and 
Louis with Charles, — a new partition w’as made. All 
France w^est of the Meuse, the Sabne, and the Rhone, 
wdth the Spanish march, fell to C'harles the Bald ; this 
may be called the new' kingdom of France : Louis had 
tlie whole of Germany. The eastern parts of France, 
from the Rhine and the Scheldt to the Mediterranean, 
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with Switzerland and Italy^ were assigned to Lothaire. 
During these civil contentions, the Normans laid waste 
the maritime coasts of France ; tlie Saracens often made 
destructive inroads from the south ; nor were the Slavi 
or the Danes idle on their respective frontiers. In 84,5, 
Chailes, the feeblest of the brothers, had the mortifi.. 
cation to see Paris pillaged and burnt : four years after- 
wards, he had the additional humiliation of being 
compelled to grant a fine fief on the banks of the Seine 
to Godfrid, a piratical chief ; while Lothaire was no 
less obliged to grant the lordship of Dorstadt, in Frisia, 
to Ruric, another Danish adventurer. Before his death 
(8o5), Lothaire, as if the French empire WTre not suf- 
ticiently weakened by partition, effected a subdivision, 
among his three sons, of the portion he had governed. 
To the eldest, Louis 11., who bore the vain title of em- 
peror, he left Italy; to the second, Lothaire, the pro- 
^inces between the Meuse and the Kliine, which from 
this time In'gan to l)e called Lotharingia, or i^orraine ; 
the third, Charles, had Provence, or the region between 
Uie Rhone and the Alps. In the same spirit, Charles 
the Bald placed one of his sons over Aquitaine. It is 
impossible to say where this mania of partition might 
haNe ended, — \\hether, in time, every city 'vith a few 
square leagues of territory might not have had its 
king, — had not death .removed most of these ignoble 
jirinces from the power of mischief. In thi* king of 
J^ro\ence died without issue, and his dominions >\ere 
divided by his two brothers : six yeais afterwards, Lo- 
thaire paid the debt of nature, and his kingdom was 
shared between Louis the Germanic and C harles the 
Bald. Louis, indeed, like the rest, di\ided Ins <ierman 
domains among his sons; leaving Saxony and Thuiiiigia 
to Louis of Saxe, Bavaria to ( arloinaii, and Swabia to 
Charles the Fat ; but still the gradual tendeiu y ol the 
States w^as to accumulate in the hands of a few’, — 
to produce unity in the executive j>owir. In 884, 
owing to the decease of so many j»rinces w'ithout male 
issue, Charles the Fat, who had some years borne tlie 
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imperial title, found himself in possession of all the states 
wliich ('harlemagne had governed. Provence, indeed, 
or Arles, was under a separate sovereign, whom the 
people, with the view of resisting the Normans and 
Saracens, had elected ; but he was dependent on the 
imperial crown. But Charles the Fat was no less im- 
Ix'cile than the worst of the Merovingians. It was his 
lirst duty to rid France of the Norman ])irates, who for 
years had wasted it with perfect impunity; and whose 
forbearance, in some instances, the local governors hatl 
been glad to purchase by an exorbitant w'eigbt of gold. 
Soon after his accession, they appeared before Pari 
which they besieged during a w^hole year ; and this is 
mentioned by contemporary chroniclers as a novel thing, 
— <in former occasions, the French having every where 
retreated before them, (’harles cared not for the fate 
of P«iris ; but beitig forced to the field by the remon- 
strances of bis indignant subjects, he reluctantly marched 
t/)ward^ that city. Though at the head of a force greatly 
su[>erior in number to the enemy, be had no taste for 
fighting ; he offered, and they accepted, a great sum of 
money as the condition of their removal from France. 
Aft«T this notable exploit, he hastily returned towards 
Alsace; but in his retreat he w’as harassed by the Danish 
leader, Sigfrid, who had apparently disa])proved the 
convention, and he tied ignominiously before the half- 
armed barbarians.* With one tenth their number, his 
great ancestor wouhl have annihilated them ; wdth pro- 
bably ten times their number — for they seldom ex- 
ct'tHleil three or four thousand — the emperor of the 
\\ e.st tied to the llhine in a manner not much unlike 
that of a more witty but 'equally cowardly warrior, 

• Ahivt, thf 1 irv monk of .St Oinor^, in hi«. motru'il account of 

th « Mt'Ko, nu Mtions tiu* arm il .irul retreat ot C harle»» vcithout one word of 
reprolt ilion — “ Ni ariivis the priiite I binj:, the emperor < harles, bur- 
roumlm 1)\ uarr)t)rx of all nation^, .ill ••hinini^ likt the ‘.tars of he.i\in, and 
followed hv a iiiuliitudc of )H‘ople ••|H‘.tktng \ ,inous tongue'* “ Ills first 
can wa-to^\i i '.iu pheid to the ht leivi'il floi k ot I'aris, thi* noba' bishop 
Aum’Iu rn ‘ \nd In is gr n uuisU pleasinl to enne t that the harharu’tiis 
ina\ return tof’u i <• u.i>(e c nipire, alter rm i% im; 7b0 {eoundb of bilver." — 
AbfMj Mitnuchu , /A Jhi/ts Vuttnutt/’ lih ii. 
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whom the genius of Shalcspeare has immortalised.* This 
humiliation was too much for the f)roud Germans, who, 
in 887, deposed their royal log, and elected in his place 
Arnulf duke of Carinthia, a natural shoot from the 
Carlovingian stock. There was, in fact, no legitimate 
scion remaining ; for Charles the Simple, then a child 
in Aquitaine, was the offspring of a connection which 
the church refused to sanction. Charles the Fat sur- 
vived his deposition only -a few months.t 

Fiom this period the histories of Germany and of 
France become distinct, and must ho regarded separately. 
Before, however, we proceed with that of France, we 
must take our accustomed glance at the government and 
condition of the people under the Carlovingian sway. 
..-o We have before remarked how, owing to the com- 
to parative disuse of the great assemblies of the nation, and 
other causes, the power of the Merovingian kings was 
absolute. But though these assemblies, under the reign 
of Charlemagne, were thirty-ffve in numb<*r, they do 
not appear to have materially circumscribed his au- 
tliority. On their nature and proceedings we have some 
valuable details in Hincmar, w’ho copies a treatise of 
Adalhard, abbot of Corbey, Dc Ordine Pahitii. He 
tells us that the capitularies, or the famous constitutions 
of the Carlovingian kings, were proposed to the assembly 
by the sovereign ; in modern language, he had the ini- 
tiative of the laws and decrees. Hence the assertion 
of the abbe de .Mably, that the legislative power re- 
sided in the nation through its asseinhly, and not in the 
crown, falls to the ground. Not that «the members 
were always debarred from proposing measures which 
they deemed necessary for the weal of the compmnity ; 
but tlieir so doing was manifestly an exception from the 


• FalfctafT 
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rule ; and even in this case the proi)osal had probably 
to come through the arch- chancellor. Having re- 

ceived/' continues Hincmar, “ the royal communication, 
the members took one, or two, or three days to deliberate 
on it, according to its importance; and during this 
time messengers continually passed to and from the 
palace, bearing their questions and the royal answers. 
No stranger was permitted to approach them until the 
result of their deliberations was laid before the monarch, 
who then, with such wisdom as he had received from 
(lod, made his decision, which all obeyed.'* From 
these words, it is evident that the assembly had the 
right of advice only, not of suffrage ; that the adoption 
no leas than the initiative of lavrs rested with the em- 
peror. Why, then, it may be asked, were they con- 
voked.^ In the first })lace, their advice, tlie information 
which they brought from all jjarts of the empire, must, 
doubtless, have been exceedingly useful to him, since it 
enabled him to make such clianges in the nature of his 
propositions as he found were required by circumstances, 
'i’hat he sedulously sought such information, is exj)ressly 
affirmed by the same archbishop, who represents him as 
often conversing for that jmrpose wdth different indi- 
viduals, lay and clerical. We are also told, that, uhen 
the different orders of the state disagreed as to any par- 
ticular measure, his presence ivas desired, to settle the 
controversy. Another use of the diet was, to try and 
condemn noble delinquents. — to determine wmether they 
should lose their fiefs or dignities, their liberty or life. 
From the earliest perio<l, each member of the (iermanic 
tribes possessed the privilege of Iwing tried by his peers : 
if he belonged to an inferior station, he was arraigned 
before some local tribunal, — that of the count, vicar, 
centuary, or echevin, according to the nature of the 
charge : if a great functionary, whether civil or military, 
he couhl lx? tried only by the assembled states. The 
('arlovingian princes bad no wish to abolish a privilege 
which was consecrated by the practice of so many ages, 
and wdiich, where condemnation followed, removed so 
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much odium from their own shoulders. It may be 
easily supposed that their assemblies were attended by 
few, — that the bulk of even the free population could 
have no part in them. The bishops and nobles ; the 
functionaries of the crown, such as the dukes, counts, 
vicars, recorders, scabini, tS:c.; were there dr jure ; but 
no proprietor of land who possessed less than three 
mansi, or about thirty-six acres, could be present. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that when, through the in- 
clemency of the weather, the meeting could not be held 
in the open air, the nobles, prelates, and juiblic magis- 
trates only, entered the hall appointed for their deliber- 
ations. If the business under discussion were purely 
ecclesiastical, the clergy delilM'rated in a separate aj)art- 
ment ; if purely temporal, the seetdar members did the 
same ; if of a mixed nature, the two orders debated in 
common. A\'hether there w’as any tiling that may lie 
properly termed rrprrarntdtiou at these assemblies, con- 
fidently as it has been asserted, may well be doubted. 
In the ca])itularies, indeed, we meet with expressions 
wdiich seem to indicate the number that every lord.ship 
— every jurisdiction of a count — shall send ; but, on 
cool examination, we shall find that this injunction ap- 
})lied to the notorious disinclination of the Franks to 
undertake a long and e\pensi>e jourmy to the Cuiupu^ 
The monarch wished a determinaU* number to 
b(‘ present ; and equity <leinauded that each district 
should furnish its contingent. This is, doubtless, all 
that :s meant by the expressions wdueb have been so in- 
gt'iiiously arrested to serve a purpose. At this annual 
asstmbly in May, were discussed all affairs of moment; 
for the one which was held in autumn regarded the 
linanees alone, and was attended only by the chief lords 
and counsellors who bad ex jierience in affairs: “ Aliud 
placitum cum seiiioriliiis tantum et ])aucis^imis consiliariis 
habebatur,” are the decisive words of Hincinar. But 

t’rulcr the Merovingiani, ns the rentier wsll reenllert, theassemblv nan 
call.'fi ( impus Martn, In’iaU'e it was tield m M ueh , hot when the father 
of ( hnrleinajjne, or p( rti tp' th.it i inperor hiiiist If, eiianged the month for 
that of Ma>, it iitxea&aiilv (hangeti its deiioiinnution 
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it may be doubted whether the Campus Maii was at all 
occupied with judicial, however it might be suffered to 
advise in kgislative matters. It was no tribunal of ap- 
peal: the only one which existed, travelled with the 
court. There were two great officers, the apqcrmariua 
and the vomeft paiatii : the former superintended the 
affairs of the clergy, from whom he heard appeals ; the 
latter also received them from the lay tribunals ; but 
neither could decide, in other than trivial cases, without 
the pleasure of the emperor. The clergy had their own 
local tribunals annexed to every cathedral, where the 
bishop was the judge. The lay tribunals wcr nume- 
rous. That the scabinus, though often confounded wuh 
the ordinary assessor, or with the juryman, was a judge, 
is evident from all the (Jermanic codes ; he could not 
liowcver, alone, pronounce sentence, but in conjunction 
with others (there were generally seven in the same 
wurt), who formed something like a bench of magis- 
trates. Their decision w'as not to be set aside by the 
authority of the count or vicar : Postquam scabini eum 
(latronem) judicaverint, non est licentia comitis vel 
\icarii ei vitam concedere,’* says a law of the Lombards, 
an)ong whom thus officer had precisely the same au- 
thority as among the kindred Franks. The centuarius, 
who ]>resided over a hundrtd, — a term common to the 
Anglo-Saxons and tlu* Franks, — was above the scabini ; 
his next su})erior was the vicar of the court ; then the 
count ; and, lastly, the duke. Hut t]}cse functionaries ap- 
p<‘ar to have been restricted to the judicial administration 
of the towns : in the rural districts there was certainly 
another class of magistrates, the feudal proprietors, 
w hose jurisdiction is not defined, hut is represented as 
very extensive. They were, doubtless, the natural 
judges of tlu' serfs, who, long before this time, were 
transferr(*d with the estates they cultivated, exactly like 
the cattle. — M'e may conclude this account of the go- 
vernment and administration of the empire by observing, 
that, besides the general assemblies, there were provincial 
ones, held every year, attended by the same ccclcsias- 
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tical and lay members, who transacted the business of 
their respective jurisdictions, and afterwards made re- 
ports to the monarch concerning their state and wants.* 
750 If from the administratior. we turn to the condition 
to" of the Franks, we shall find evidence enough that the 
1B88. feudal system had made rapid strides since the fall of 
the Merovingians. The great distinguishing mark of 
this progress is to be found in the fact, that the ])Oor 
peasantry were universally changed into serfs. Nu- 
merous charters, indeed, exist, in which the successors of 
Clovis, from the seventh century downwards, cede the 
cultivators, together with the lands, to churches and 
monasteries ; and the number of such cultivators, like 
that of the cattle, is sometimes minutely specified. Hut 
these were (Jauls, or other people, whom the fortune 
of war had made slaves, and transferred to the waste 
lands ^lic number of such charters becomes much 
greater from the time of Charlemagne ; with this im- 
portant addition, — that the jurisdiction always accom- 
panied the property. Of that property the serfs were as 
much a part as the soil itself : themselves, their mea- 
dows and fields, their huts and substance, whether 
movable or immovable,'* became irrevocably subject to 
the new owner. By this means, and by the example 
afforded to the old beneficiaiies, hmefices became not 
merely hereditary, but ])atriinonial. The nature of 
property was to accumulate in masses ; the holders of 
poor benefices, anxious to satisfy ]>resent wants, and 
careless of their offspring, were generally disposed to 
sell. Towards the close of the ninth century, most of 
the Franks were great landed gentry or nobles. But this 
was a misfortune to the state : the disappearance of the 
smaller proprietors, of whom all bore arms, almost 
annihilated the local military hands necessary for the 
defence of the country. When a foreign war was to lie 
undertaken, respectable armies could still he congregated 

• MaWv, Coniideratjoim sur dr ! ranrr, tom i l>v chap £. 
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on the frontiers ; but the towns and villages, as we every 
where find during the Norman and Saracenic ravages, 
were left without defence. Hence the French nation 
consisted of a few thousand Frank gentlemen, located 
among many millions of serfs, — the latter without rights, 
without a social existence, on a level with the beasts 
around them. The way in which their serfs were 
managed, appears from a capitulary of Charlemagne 
prior to his assumption of the imperial dignity : it esta- 
blishes the economy of the royal domains, which were 
spread throughout every province, and were as extensive 
as they were numerous, comprehending, we ' lay infer, 
one fourth of all France. Over each district waj a 
judgi*, whose duty consisted not merely in summarily 
ap])lying to offenders the penalties of the code, but in 
superintending every brancli of industry practised by 
the serfs. In fact, he presided over every thing, from 
the hatching of chickens to the manufacture of stuffs, 
from the growth of vegetables to the management of the 
coin-mills; he gave to every w’orkman the appointed 
ta^'k ; he distributed to the women the hemp or wool 
they were to spin. The manufactures and produce 
arising from this extensive industry, supplied the court 
an»l tlie army ; or, if peace subsisted, the greater portion 
was sold, and the money transmitted to the royal trea- 
sury. 'I'he subjection of so many serfs to the caprice 
of one man, whose authority appears to have been wholly 
unchecked, was not very favourable to happiness. If 
we add, that the same system was pursued, as by in- 
ference we may conclude it was, by the other great 
proprietors of the empire, — with one variation, that 
the judicial functions were exercised by the proprietor 
himself, — we shall see little in the condition of the peo- 
])le to render it enviable. Some ameliorations would, 
doubtless, exist. — l.The missi dominici, vfho were two 
at least, one always a bishop, visited each lordship every 
three nionihs, to hold the jdanta minora^ or assizes ; 
and they had an eye on the conduct of the counts, 
vicars, and other functionaries. It was owing to their 
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reports that these functionaries were brought to trial, 
and that new capitularies issued from the throne. — 2 . We 
must not forget, — and this forms the great distinction 
between Homan catholic society and every other, — that 
the great proprietors, like their monarch, were subject 
to the tribunal of penance ; and that the canons of the 
diurch forbade absolution whert‘ oppression or wrong 
had been inflicted, unless satisfaction followed : this 
satisfaction or atonement was, in fact, a necessary con- 
dition of that absolution. — .S. The bishops and abbots 
themselves w’ere among the chief proprietors — probably 
the church owned as much territory as the crown ; for we 
know that Alcuin alone had twenty thousand serfs at- 
tached to his estates ; and tliat hundreds of charttTs exist, 
involving as many territorial donations to secs and mon- 
asteries. Now, in all ages and countries, the church has 
been an indulgent landlord ; in all countries it is so at the 
present day ; so that the condition of the serfs in one 
fourth of France would not be oppressed. — 1*. Lastly, 
when the church had no temporal jurisdiction, she yet 
considered it incumlK’iit on her character and oflice to 
interfere in behalf of the poor and the bondsmen : 
wherever there was a rural community, there uould In* 
a church ; and wherever a clmrch, a resident j)asior, 
whose influence, in those days of religious feelinj, would 
not be inferior to that of the resident judge or lU'hle. 
In fact, we may safely aftirin, that, hut for the infliu nct 
of the Roman catholic church, tlie feudal s\.4em in 
most parts of Europe \vouId Inve been intolerable.* 

In contemplating the splendid Imt fleeting empire of 
Charlemagne, the mind naturally enquires, lias every 
thing which he created, perished with hin» ? l)i<l he 
give no ])ermanent impulse to the progress of society ? 
Did none of his institutions stamp it w'ith an enduring 
character ? At first sight, on regarding tht‘ sudden dis- 
appearance of his power and family, of his rnim do^ 
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miniciy his placita regni, his whole central administra- 
tion, and the gradual disuse of his laws, we might be 
tempted to exclaim that he had lived in vain, or at most 
for liis own ambition only. In truth, he has generally 
been regarded as a meteor, which, after blazing for a 
moment, disappeared, and left the world in greater 
darkness than before. Yet nothing is more undoubteil, 
than that some of his institutions, and much of the 
spirit which he created, remained to after-ages. If his 
own empire fell, he was the cause of one nearly as 
great — one which has done incalculable good to 
European society, and which subsists at th- present 
day. To him the Ciermanic empire owes its existence ; 
to him we are in some degree indebted for the noble 
stand which that empire has so often made for liberty, 
alike temporal and spiritual, against the Huns, the 
'rurks, and the pope. Again, his domestic institu- 
tions — his counts, vicars, vassals, &c. — remained as 
lu* established them : he it was who aroused the slum. 
l)enng spirit of local government, who restored security 
to the unprotected, who displaced anarchy by a firm, 
eeinp.ict, vigorous authority. His military policy, it 
imi.st lu‘ acknowledged, was felt to be oppressive. Tlie 
irhiii who held a benefice by the tenure of service, could 
not complain when he was summoned to a distant field ; 
but the small allodial proprietor, who did not own above 
thirty-six acres, who >vas yet obliged to purchase the 
n'ct ssiry arms, and defray his own expenses until he 
readied the camp, was certainly oppressed. If he dul 
i.ot obey the summons, he was fined to the exorbitant 
amount of sixty golden solidi : if he did obey, he was 
sure to he equally ruined ; for the expenses of his 
journey, arldetl to the loss occasioned by his absence, 
could not be supported by any family wdth means so 
nnrrow. He marched to the field under the banner of 
his local chief, to whom — so greatly had the feudal 
spirit incH'ased — he swnire fidedity, no less than to the 
monarch. Nor was that monarch’s influence over the 
church less lasting ; whether always exerted for good, 
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may be doubted. He abandoned to some chapters and 
people the election of bishops, — a moderation, for 
which he deserves the praise of all posterity.* The 
Merovingians had filled the church with ignorant and 
vicious, or, at best, careless prelates ; the ancient mode 
of election soon, if not removed, at least greatly di- 
minished the abuse. That he assumed, in other re- 
spects, over ecclesiastical affairs, a power which no other 
Christian monarch, except the AV'isigothic kings of 
Spain, possessed, is evident from the whole tenor of the 
capitularies. He showed that, whenever the pretensions 
of the Holy See were unjust, they might be withstood ; 
and his example has not bt*en lost on his imj)erial suc- 
cessors ; — witness the war of the investiture ; witness 
the various concordats which, in more recent times, have 
been sanctioned by papal and royal authority. Lastly, 
the impulse which he gave to letters was no less signal, — 
a subject to which we shall revert in a future chapter. f 
II. France. — In France, the dynasty of the ( arlo- 
888 vingians did not end with Charles 111. ; it continued to 
to subsist, or rather to slumber, — subject, as may be sup- 
posed, to interruption from revolution and ar.archy, — 
about a century after that memorable period, 'fhis 
space of time is, in its historic features, the most repul- 
sive, perhaps, in the national annals; it prt.sents u.s 
with few guides, yet 'we have a perfect labyrinth to 
pass. The fall of the empire was succeeded hy the 
formation of numerous petty states; the heads of whicli, 
under the titles of duke and count, were virtually sove- 
reigns ; tho.se under the regal, were confessedly iiuk- 
pendent of the Carlovingian princes. M'c have alread) 
related how Provence had its king, even iK’fore the de- 
position of Charles ; but its existence was ( f .short 
duration ; for early in the tenth century we fiml it <le- 

• Ix*t u« hojM? that the trust which the crown has^o monstrous! v .ilnisid, 
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pendent on Burgundy. Transjurane Burgundy, or that 
part of the province which lay beyond Mount Jura, 
comprising Switzerland and the Orisons, followed the 
example by electing the duke Rodolf to the same dignity. 
Rodolf also laid claim to Lorraine ; but that claim was 
opposed by Amulf, the newly elected emperor, who 
contended that the country belonged to the Germanic 
crown, and who compelled Rodolf to do homage even 
for Transjurane Burgundy. Neustria, which for some 
time fluctuated between the claims of Eudes count of 
Paris and Charles the Simple, ended by choosing the 
former, though the throne continued to be disputed by 
Charles until his death in 898* This kingdom extended 
only from the Meuse to the Loire. At first Aquitaine 
had its king, Reinulf II., who had previously riiled the 
province as duke, and as count of Poitiers ; but he 
appears subsequently to have renounced the regal title, 
and to have reigned under that of count. The Bretons 
had their duke, Alan, surnamed the Great ; the Gascons 
had Sancho Mudarra, whom the Navarrese historians 
have erroneously claimed as king of their province ; 
Flanders was subject to count Baldwin II., who governed 
.the country lying between the Scheldt, the Somme, 
and the sea ; and that part of Burgundy which lies 
within the French kingdom obeyed duke Richard I. 
Besides these great feudatories, there were others whose 
dominions were of smaller extent, yet who nrere equally 
independent, since at best, and occasionally only, they 
owned a sort of superiority in the king of the Franks. 
Anjou, Perigord, Auvergne, Angouleme, Toulouse, 
\’ermandois, had each its count. A new and more 
y)owerful sovereignty was soon formed. Iloilo the 
Dane, after devastating the w^estern proidnce for years, 
forced (^harles the Simple, in 912, to confer on him 
the fief of Normandy, of which the capital was Rouen, 
and which continued to be possessed by his descendants 
long after the conquest of England by duke William. 
Iloilo extended his feudal superiority over Bretagne, 
the dukes of which long continued to be vassals of the 
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Norman duchy. To trace the revolutions of tliese sepa- 
rate dynasties, of which all sprang into existence about 
the same time, would be impossible, not only from the 
complexity of the subject, but from the almost absolute 
dearth of authorities. Though the P'rench kingdom, as 
it was called, occupied neither the most extemlcd nor 
tlie most important part of the country, with it rests 
the history of the French people : at the worst period 
it was acknowledged to possess a nominal superiority 
over the rest, and eventually it absorbed them all within 
its own enlarged vortex. The seat of the French king 
was at Laon ; for Paris had its count, who, like the 
other great feudatories, became ambitious enough to aim 
at a so>ereignty, and who assumed the title of duke of 
France. In Hugues le Blanc was jiowerfiil 

enough to defeat C’harles, and to cemfer the crown on 
Ilodolf duke of Burgundy ; but on the di ath of 
Rodolf, it reverted to a (’arlovingian — to Louis IV., 
surnamed D’Outre Mcr, so called because of his rtsi- 
dence at the court of our Athelstan, wdnther, on the 
captivity of his father, C’harlcs, he had been rein()\e<l 
by liis mother. But during tliis period, tlie iiiHu- 
once of the count.s of Paris, like that of the ma)ors of 
Austrasia, increased, while that of the 1 'arlovingians 
declined: they were soon ])oVerful enougli to decide tlu* 
fate of France ; but though they were* often at var with 
the reigning monarch, they estabhslied Loihaire (Jk*> 4* — 
98(5) and Louis V. (9845 — <)87 ), the son and grandson of 
Louis d’Outre Mer, on the throne. ( )n tht death of the 
latter, however, the army and tht* chureh, diseontented 
apparently with a succession of helpless, unprincipltyl 
families, rejected (diaries fluke of Lorraine, ihi last 
of tliat hou.si*, and raised to the throne Ungues ( apet, 
count of Paris, whose succesMws ha\e e\er since <><- 
cupied it, if we except the short interruption occasioiu <l 
by tlie usurpation of Buonaparte. At liiis jieriofl (987) 
Pro\ence and Traiisjurane Burgund) formed one king- 
dom ; Arles was governed by ( onrafl the Paeitic ; Lor- 
raine, which hatl sunk to the rank of duchy, was 
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governed by Thierry I. ; and the independent fiefs ft-'om 
the Alps to ihe liritisli Channel, and from the Scheldt 
to the Pyrenees, had now increased to about fifty.* 

The period over which we have run is remarkable «h 8 
for the revolution it witnessed in the condition of the to 
people. During the ninth century tliey exhibit as little 
patriotism as courage ; they flee at the first approach 
of the Normans : but in the tenth we perceive that a 
noble stand was made by them ; that, instead of dreading, 
they insisted on being led against the enemy. One great 
cause of this change w^as doubtless the increase of po- 
pulation. The proprietors were no longer dek*nded by 
an impel iid chief ; they had no longer to fight for a 
great monarchy, but for the district or province they 
inhabited — often for their own possessions only ; and, 
in the scarcity of vigorous arms to assist them, they 
began to devise the means of multiplying the rural' po- 
jmlatiou, and administering to its comfort. They felt 
that the value of their territory depended on security ; 
that it should he estimated, not so much by super- 
ficial extent, as by the number of troops. I'hcy eagerly 
oflered land to any \assal who would cultivate it, sub- 
ject to two conditions — a light annual return, and 
perhonal service in the field. The younger sons of 
gently, the ex}>erienced chiefs, the men of consideration, 
obtained an (*xteut far beyond thtir actual wants ; so 
that they di^ided the fief, on the same conditions as 
tliey themselves reco«;niseil. Hence there was a due 
subordination of ranks in e\ery rural community: there 
were many degrees between the chief holders of the fief 
and the villains. Some held land as a condition of 
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mechanical labour ; some in consideration of their com- 
mercial knowledge : for after the wants of all WTre 
satisfied, a surplus would remain for sale to fill the 
coffers of the baron. As the number of Imnds, no less 
for defence than for cultivation, would long continue 
inadequate, extraordinary encourageinent was afforded 
to marriage ; hence the amazing multiplication of the 
huitian species from the com men cement of the tenth 
century, llow' difierent this from the state of things 
under the ('arlovingian emperors, when a proprietor 
preferred a scanty peasantry, to escape the obligation of 
sup})orting a ct)nsiderable number of men-at-arms ! As 
a consequence, hamlets were built, and expanded into 
villages, or e\t'n towns; w^alls wore throw'u rouml them, 
and, at the siine time, round the resideneo of the eliief, 
who dwelt with them. Another revolution must la* 
noticed. The male allodial proprietors who remained, 
finding that they wore unable to jjrotect themselves 
against hostile aggression, were glad to obtain protection 
from some baron or prinei , by changing the tenun* of 
their possessions, — they consenting to hold as a tief 
what they had previously \\vU\ juri' proprUfarUi. 'flnit 
this multiplication of vassals was attended by a corrt- 
sponding increase of comfort, is not so much asserietl 
by chroniclers — always too brief to leave room for re- 
flection — as evidenced by the change in the disposition 
of the j)eoj)le. They now' fiew' to arms, at the fiist signal, 
with an alacrity that showed they had soni»‘lliing lofiglit 
for — something no le^^s dear to them than to their lords 

— their cottages and family, their fields and fioi'ks. 
One disa<lvantage, imleed, they had, — their more ri- 
gorous subjection to their superior, who held a niort 
txn'iided jurisdiction over them ; whom they regarded 
as their natural judge, no less tlian general, and from 
whoH‘ deci*'ion there was no appeal. But so long as 
the barons liad need of th<*ir services, in other words, so 
long as there was a war with some neighbouring baron 

— for at this period they w'ere not slow' in asserting 
their right to make war or peace at pleasure, — they 
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were sure to be treated well, even to be caressed. It 
was only wlicii no enemy was near, that their lord op- 
pressed them ; but this was seldom : for such were the 
restless passions of these petty sovereigns, that they 
were generally either actually engaged in war, or me- 
ditating its commencement. The transformation of 
deserts into ]) 0 ])ulous villages and town"- had the effect 
conlcnij»late(l ; in less than 200 years the counts of 
Toulouse, Flanders, Vermandois, the dukes of Xor- 
inandy, Bretagne, or Burgundy, could bring greater 
armies into the field, more numerous, better di 'iplincd, 
and, cons(*quently, more formidable, than bad ever bi'n 
in the jxiwer of most ( larlovingian emperors.* 

'flu* reign of llutjuvH ('apH (f)H7 — 9.0^) exhibits 
not hint', tliat can be noticed here, if we except, first, 
his disjuite for the throne with Charles of Lorraine, the 
last ''cion of the Carlovingian race ; and, secondly, the 
origin of M'veral ducal houses in the rest of France. 
Ch.iih^ failed, and, with his family, was consigned to 
perpetual iinpri"onmctU. On the death of (’onrad the 
ibicifu, ling of Arles and of Transjurane Burgundy, 
the irown was inherited by his son, Hodolf HI. Ho- 
dolf dissatisfied his barons hy attempting to restore the 
ro)a] autliority, and would, doubtless, have been de- 
throned by them, but for the mediation of bis aunt, 
St, Adelaiiie, widowed consort of the emperor (Mho the 
Croat. But though she secured him in the possession 
of the royal dignity, she could not prevent Berchtold 
and Humbert, fatlier and son, counts of Maurionne, 
Iroin founding the houn* of Savoy; nor Otho from 
founding that of Franche-(’omt»'; nor Guy of Alho from 
giving rise to the sovt'reign liouse of the dauphins of 
Vienne ; nor Wilhelm of Burgundy from laying the 
foundation of the great house of JVovcnce. Cnder Jio- 
hvrt, son of the able and laliant Hugiics (999 — 1091), 
the plavitd rvijui ceased to he held ; the barons exer- 
cised, in its full sense, the jurisdiction of judges ; and 

* Si.stnf>n<li, Hibtoire dts rraii^ais, toin, iii. p 2S3. Mably, Observations, 
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the royal authority was bounded to the city where the 
court actually resided. Each great feudatory was, con- 
sequently, as powerful as the king ; and when the latter 
wished to avenge an injury, or to diminish the influence 
of a subject who defied hi™, he was compelled to seek 
aid, either from some foreign prince, or from some other 
feudatory hostile to the one obnoxious. This policy 
authorised the system which w'as now beginning to be 
extensively practised, — that of internal w'ar between 
the great barons. The consequences naturally were, 
the diminution of some states, and the augmentation 
of others. Thus, Kudes count of Champagne united 
Troyes and Meaux to Blois and (diartres. The reign 
of ilvur}! /. (l()<n — I ()()()), son of Rol)ort, was no 
less remarkable for the augmentation of the feudal 
power, and for the <liminution of tlic royal. A dis- 
pute as to the nomination of an archbishop of Sms 
led to a war bt'tween him and duke Eudes ; in which, 
though the latter submitted, policy, not fear, was the 
cause. During the late reigns there had lK‘en some 
dispute resjHJCling the superiority over Transjurane 
Burgundy and Provence ; now they were not merely 
suhjecttHl to the empire, but united with it. ^\'hen we 
add, that Lorraine, Alsace, Franche -Comtek the Lyon- 
nese, and Dauphinc owntjd the feudal supremacy of 
tile emperor, wenuly form some idea of the situation in 
wliich the kings of France were placed. 'I'he long reign 
of Philip I. ( 1 OfiO — 1 J OS), successorof Henry, was much 
more remarkable: its most memorable event was the 
conquest of England by the Norman William ; an event 
uhich, considering that the previous power of the dukes 
rendered them a match for the crown, was no vruy 
agrtTable to the French court. It was, indeetl, an era 
to be deplored hy France even more than by England. 
Though monarch of his new conquest, M'illiam, as duk<* 
of Normandy, was still a vas.sal of the Capets: that 
pretensions and claims of the two princes would often 
clash, and lead to war, if not in their own time, at least 
in that of their immediaie successors, might have been, 
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and doubtless was, easily foreseen. After their elevation 
to so fair a throne as that of England, the proud dukes, 
who, i)revious to that event, had frequently triumphed 
over the French kings, were not likely to lose either 
their pride, or their hopes of aggrandisement. Before 
tile junction of the English crown with the Norman 
duchy, the French and the Saxons were seldom hostile 
to each other : they had no rivalry in ambition, no dis- 
puted interests to reconcile ; but from that memorable 
period may be traced centuries of hostile rivalry de- 
structive to the interests of both realms. To the most 
ordinary observer it was apparent, that, unless the Capets 
greatly amjdified their possessions, or persuaded their 
liarons to join with them, they could have no chance 
with the formidable Anglo-Normans. Of this fact they 
were sensible enough ; and they silently commenced a 
career of aggrandisement, as well as of dominion over 
their great vassals, which, however slow, and thwarted 
by circumstances, was almost sure to be successful. 
I'hey had, besides, the advantages which defenders 
always possess in their own country, — strong fortresses, 
an o])[)ortunity of harassing the enemy, and of inter- 
c.i*})ting his supplies. ' For these and other reasons, in- 
stead of being, as many expected, overwhelmed ; instead 
of seeing the sceptre of France pass from them to the Nor- 
mans, the C'apets kept their ground, and without much 
disadvantage ; or, if the fortune of arms were adverse, 
they were soon able to repair the evil. With William I., 
Fhili]) had little misunderstanding ; but in the side of 
William Rufus he was a sore thorn, by the art with 
which he fomented the discontent of Robert Curt-hose, 
duke of Normandy, who was perpetually at variance 
witli the English king. The zeal of the papal legates 
to restore peace, and the departure of Roller t, who had 
assumed the cross, for the Holy Land, restored outward 
peace for a season. On the return of Robert, who found 
his youngest brother, Henry I., on the throne, the war 
was renewed: but in it Robert w’as taken prisoner; and 
at its conclusion, the duchy of Normandy, notwithstand- 
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irig the opposition of Philip, was united with the crown 
of England. Lotiiff VI,, surnamed the Fat (1108 — 
1 137), io a fow years after his father’s death, drew the 
sworcl against Henry ; but though he was a brave and 
able prince, though he compelled some and ])ersuaded 
others of his barons— -for the royal authority was mw on 
the increase — to esj)ouse his cause, though Normandy 
was willing to have its separate ruler, he could make 
no impression on his formidable enemy. In his last days 
he hatl the mortiheation to see the territories of rival 
princes approach his own boumlary. The dominions of 
Aragon and Catalonia comprehended Provence, which 
had fallen to tlie Spanish crowm by female succession : 
the count of Toulouse did not own him as liege su- 
perior; and, what was fjir wwse, the marriage of (ieoffrey 
Plantagenet, count of Anjou, with ]\latilda, daughter of 
Henry, threatened to carry that ijnportant duchy into 
the royal house of England, i'liis inisfortune seems to be 
eounterbalanced by tlie marriage of his son./.on/.v VII., 
surnamed tlie Young (1137 — 1180), with Eleanor, 
heiress of AcjuiUine ; but that gri'ut ]>rovince w'as 
not yet to pass into his house. JA>uis Nil., like other 
princes of his time, joined the crioade. and was acconu 
])anie(l by bis queen; but that iwinct^-s, far his superitn- 
ill talent and enterprise, learned to despist* ami to resist 
him. As they were within the ])rohihit(*d dc grees — 
j)rohibitcd to suit the ])Ower or a\ariee of the ehureh — 
the queen obtained a divorce. As she had only two 
ilaughters by Louis, and w’as still young, her hand was 
eagerly sought by the sovereigns of the time : she con- 
feired it on the most pow'erful, — on Henry Plantagenet, 
son of (Jeoffrey and Matilda, to whose eontinertal pos- 
sessions of Normandy, Hretamie, am! Anjou, ^he added 
Aquitaine and Poitou. In two )(‘ars after this event, 
Henry, by the death of Stephen, mounted the throne of 
England, and l)ecaine a terrible rival (»f Louis. Such 
w’ere the vigour, the genius, the pow'cr, the policy of 
Henry, — one of the greatest princes that ever swayed a 
sceptre, — that had it not been, first, for his disputes with 
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the notorious Thomas a Becket, and, secondly, for his 
wars with his profligate sons, — misfortunes which fully 
counterbalanced his great jiower, — the crown of the 
Capets would assuredly have adorned his brow. In the 
one case, Louis knew liow to exercise his influence by 
connecting himself with tlie church ; in the latter, by 
fomenting the undutiful conduct of the young princes. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, the grandeur of Henry 
continued to increase : his last acquisition was the fief 
of Berri, which was the dowry of Alix of France, 
(laughter of Louis, on her marriage wdtli a son of Henry. 
Yet, at the period of his death (1180), Lo* s might 
justly boast that, partly by family alliances, j>artly by 
policy, })artly by jiersuasion or force, he had exercised 
greater influence over his proudest vassals than any of 
his ]»redecessors. He balanced their power by that of 
the nnmicij)al corporations, which circumstances, rather 
than the royal will, had lately called into being; he 
exalted the legitimate authority of the sovereign over 
the vassal, and was fortunate enough to ])rocurc the 
recognition of his pretensions by both the spiritual 
and temj)oral states of bis kingdom, Philip Augus^ 
tu.s (1179 — w’as more fortunate than his pre- 
decessors. By cunning, by open force, or by perfidy 
— he was never scrupulous as to the means he em- 
ployed — he considerably augmented his dominions, no 
less than the pov\er of the crowm. Omitting his ex- 
ploits in the Holy Land — exploits whicli appear to much 
disadvantage when contrasted witli those of his rival. 
Bn hard C'ceur de Lion — his first acquisition w'as a part 
of \'ennandois, wrung from count Baldwin of Flanders, 
w’hom he defeated. His object in forsaking Richard, 
and in ])recipitately returning to France, was to profit 
hy the absence of that monarch ; and lie it W’as who 
procured the detention, if not the arrest, of Richard by 
Leopold duke of Austria. He won over John, the 
brother of Richard ; he instigated the barons of Aqui- 
taine to revolt ; and be took some minor places ; but 
the liberation of the English hero arrested his pro- 
i: 4 
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gress. Against the despicable John, he was uniformly 
successful. He debauched the fidelity of Arthur duke (rf 
Bretagne, as he had before debauched that of John ; he 
prevailed on the barons of Aquitaine and Poitou opeilly 
to revolt ; and he took advantage of the circumstances 
in which John was then placed, and the hatred in which 
that cowardly king was regarded, to conquer the whole 
of Normandy. This conquest he effected under the 
forms of law : he summoned John, as his vassal, to 
answer in jierson the accusation of murder, and when 
tliat wretched poltroon failed to appear, he declared the 
tluchy escheated to the crown. Not satisfied w'ith this 
acquisition, nor even with the subsequent reduction of 
Poitou, Philip cast an eye on Languedoc, subject to the 
count do Toulouse. The heresy which had long afflicted 
that province, and the call of the pope to extirpate it, 
opened a favourable door to his ambition. Though, in the 
wars which followed, the sectarians were exterminated, 
and his influence established over the country, lie did not 
unite it with his crown: the reason ap}>ears to have been, 
the ambitious views of his son over England, to the crown 
of which that prince had been called by a ]>arty hostile 
to king John. Louis knew that a petty province might 
at any time be gained, while the opportunity of seizing 
a ])OW'erful kingdom might never again occur. His 
failure, at a time when success appeared certain, is knowm 
to every reader of English history. ( )n his accession to 
the French throne (I viii.'i — 12i?()), he found the basis 
of feudal j)ower considerably shaken, and that of the 
crown greatly extended, by his father s policy. The pro- 
vinces over which he immediately ruled were more than 
double in extent those to W'hich Philip had succeeded. 
Poitou had, indeed, lK*cn restored ; hut Louis stion sub- 
dued it. But the country of the Alhigensts was the 
object w'hich most attracted his ambition. He procured 
the condemnation of Jiavinuud VII., count of Toulouse, 
who had been charged w'ith heresy ; and he soon over- 
ran that fair region, which he declared a part of liis 
dominions. By his father and himself, the English 
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had thus been almost banished from the continent; 
the kingdom had been more than tripled in extent; 
and the foundation laid for transferring its real sove- 
reignty from the barons to the crown. Under St, 
Louis — 1270) the kingdom continued to in- 

crease in extent, and the crown in power. As the 
new king, however, was only eleven years of age on 
his father’s death, the early years of his reign were not 
without troubles. The great barons thought the period 
favourable for restoring their diminished authority: 
some refused to attend the coronation in the cathedral 
of UheiiTis ; and though, when deserted by their leader, 
Thihault IV., count of Champagne and Brie, they le- 
luctantly submitted, many continued to defy the throne 
during the minority. Yet Blanche, the regent and 
(jueen-iTiother, was able to send troops into Languedoc, 
which she thenceforth united with the crown, and to 
keep in check the rebellious Bretons. Nor did she show 
less ])olicy than she had hitherto shown courage, in 
marrying her son to Margaret of Provence, heiress of 
that enviable territory, which, though dependent on the 
kingdom of Arles and of the empire, might in time be 
subjected to that of France. But Louis himself had 
no jKTsonal views: he was beyond all comparison the 
most disinterested, just, and pious prince of the middle 
ages. Justice, in fact, as an all-controlling principle, 
directe<l him, from the highest to the lowest duties. 
Yet he was not without some opposition from his 
great \assals, who beheld with pain the increasing 
power of the crown. In support of their ancient 
abuses, they leagued ^^ith Henry III. of England, who 
was naturally anxious to regain the provinces lost by 
his deU‘stabIe father. The count de la Marche, one of 
the most powerful among them, was the father-in-law 
of Henry III. : he refused to do homage to Alfonso, 
brother of the French king, who had just been invested 
with the fief of Poitou, and who, by marriage with the 
heiress of Raymund of Toulouse, might hope to acquire 
the remaining wrecks of the sovereignty belonging to 
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that once powerful vassal. But Louis armed in de- 
fence of his ri< 2 ;hts, and triumphed. AVith equal suc- 
cess did lie extend his influence over Provence by the 
marriage of his brother Charles, count of Anjou and 
Maine, with a younger sister of his consort. The do- 
mination of the Capet now virtually extended over the 
greater part of the French monarchy. His great vas- 
sals, indeed, might still bt* formidable to him ; but they 
readily acknowledged his jurisdiction, from the Scheldt 
to (tuienne. In fact, except that pro\ince and some 
places in Aquitaine, which acknowledged Henry of 
England, and the eastern parts, which deptnded on the 
emjiire, tlie whole of modern France wa'' immediately 
governed by himself or his subject vassals. His ab- 
sence on tlie crusades in Syria, his capti\ity and ransom, 
had a profound effect on his mimi. His misfortunes 
apj)ear to have agitated his .scrupulous conscienct‘ re- 
lative to the injustice of retaining tlie posst ssion.s wliieh 
his two predecessors had wrested from lOnclaiid. In 
li25f) he took a resolution which lii.^ counsclhns deemed 
no less extravagant than extraoi dinary, — that of sur- 
rendering to his r()\al brollur a part of these posses- 
sions. In fact, he did sunemler Perigord, the l.imou- 
sin, Quercy, and Xaintonge, and acknowledged Henry 
as duke of Aquitaine. In retmn. indeed. Henry re- 
nounced all claim to Noimandv, 'rouiaine, Anjou, 
Maine, and Poitou; hut this lu might readily do w here 
he had no hope of gaming an incli of t^niiijrs, and 
where the jieople weie a^er^.e to the FriLli^li ^way. In 
fact, tile inhabitants of the eountri* s restored lomplained 
bitterly of their transfer to the English, whose >wa) is 
represented — we fear with justice — as oj>pressi\e and 
odious. Of their dissatisfaction with ilu arrangiinent 
no other proof necil lie adduced than the fact tliat, 
after the canonisalion of Louis, they refused to observe 
his festival. This good prince passed the rest of his 
reign in efforts to im]>rove the administration of jus- 
tice, to incline his great feudatories to ])eace, and to 
discharge his Christian duties. Jn he was fana- 
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tical enough again to assume the cross; but the care 
due to his dominions would not allow him to embark 
until 1270. On his passage to Syria, he resolved to 
punish the king of Tunis: he took Carthage by assault; 
but a i)estileiitial disorder breaking out among his troops 
carried off a considerable number — himself ajriong the 
rest. Tins event j)ut an end to the crusade : the sur- 
vi\ors sought the coast of Sicily; and from thence 
leturned to their respective homes.* 

The long j)eriod over which we have passed exhibits 
the full perfection of the feudal system, and, n* the same 
time, the causes whicli led to its decline. We have 
Men that it existed long before; that its foundation was 
hud umh'r the .Mcro\ingianh ; and that under the ('ar- 
h>^inglaus it was established by law and by general 
custom. Jlut yet there was a great difference between 
the condition of military retainers under the immediate 
su((cssois of ( harlemagne and those of Hugh Capet. 
Ih the former case castles were not erected; the great 
b irons had no court, though they had tribunals; sub- 
infeudations were not so numerous: though lands were 
tuanttd, ive nowhere read that certain lights attached 

10 till rtveiiues, that certain domestic offices were he- 
ndu.inly conferred; nor do we find a rccognist‘d code 
of duties and obligations, nor such a gradual series of 
(lesceiiding links in the great feudal chain. J>uring the 
second jieriod, the men wdio had before been mere 
wail HU'S and who had exercised a jurisdiction rather by 
I lie 10) al will than by hereditary indefeasible right, 
weie become actual soveieigus: if they yielded homage 
to the crown, and marched under the royal banner, they 
wcie in an equal degree the lords of other noble feud- 

* Radulphii' (.labor, Monaclnis ('lumamiws, llistoria <.01 Icmpons, 
hi, i_v ij I--.1S Hclmltius, I pitonic ViU Hoborti Ki'kin p 
AtumMiii liiiMiionti Historia* Iramoruin tom i\ 

SuiM nils \ it 1 lauloMii Orossi, cap 1 — -1 p ‘2S1, (.ost.i I uiiowii y 11. 
p 5'N>— »n , iKinoii Ilistoiia (Uonosi lUgis 1 iuIomu, p 412, Xt 
Ifbmis niM(, riubppitlos, hb 1 — Ml p ‘ 1— Umonlus, (.tMa I hi- 
li'iiii \uiiusti, p 1— 1*7 (Tiilielmus Annoni Us, llistona ilo Vita ojusdem, 
\n;,i)Mnus, (.ista LmloMiiMH p IM, Xc (^ubelmus de 
XuigiKo, (.(sta s laiiloMd 1\. p.>‘»>— lOj. SiMnondi, llistoire dcs 

1 1 m. us, tom i\.\ M Ml it MU. 
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atories ; they too could declare war afrainst any prince, 
even against their own sovereign ; and they could sum- 
mon their own vassals to their standard, and jninish 
disobedience or negligence as severely as the most j)Otent 
king. Every suzerain baron held a cour pleiiiere in 
his district, wlierc he conferred or revoked fiefs, accord- 
ing as they were vacant or forfeited ; where his accused 
vassals were condemned or acquitted ; and he had also 
a judicial court, which w'as designed to supply the place 
of the placita minora under the (Jcrmaiiic emperors. 
In these latter tribunals, in which the subordinate barons 
sat as judges, presided by their chief, who exercised 
the same power as the ancient courts, the more weighty 
affairs Ixnw’een vassal and vassal, between one freeman 
and another, were decided. To the serfs these tribunals 
were not open : they were judged in the last resort by 
their immediate superiors. In the greater court of 
justice the form of compurgation was threefold : the 
accused could sw'ear with a certain number of jurors ; 
he could demand the ordeal, or judgment of (iod ; or 
he could prove his innocence body to body in mortal 
combat. It do<‘s not ap})ear that, until tlie thirteenth 
century, appeals to the crown w'ere alhnved : they could 
be carried from one feudal tribunal to a higher ( ue — 
from that of the less baron to that of the suzerain, 
whether count, duke, or bishop. 'I'he suzerains them- 
selves, however, were amenable to the eour pleniere i>f 
tlic king. AVheii conviction followed, and the tief 
esclieated. it was conferred on another nobl(‘, attended 
by the triple ceremony of homage, fealty, and in- 
vestiture. In doing homage, the ^assal knelt with 
head uncovered, bis belt loose, wdthour sword or s])iirs: 
placing his bands between those of liis lord, lie sw( re 
service with life and limb, witli botmur and lovalty; 
and on rising he imprinted a kisj> on the rlnek of the 
suzerain. The oath of fealty miglit 1 h* taken by proxy ; 
but the homag(> was of necessity personal. Investitun* 
was proper when the \assul was put in actual possession 
of the domain : it was .sfjmltnhraf, but not the kss 
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eflPectiml, when conveyed by the tradition of a turf, stone, 
handful of soil. See, After the tradition, the vassal’s 
duties commenced, — duties refined far beyond wliat 
had prevailed in the Carlovingian times. The military 
service, which continued only forty days*, was a very 
small portion of the obligation : not to keep the lord^s 
council ; to conceal from him the hostility, however 
secret, of his enemies ; to violate his wife, or sister, or 
daughter, or to connive at the violation by others ; not to 
accompany him in battle ; not to defend him at the risk of 
life ; not to 1 k' his liostage, of to embrace captivity for him, 
were penal offences. Nor vrere these all the duties exacted 
by the suzerain. When a vassal entered by hereditary 
descent on any fief, he was compelled to present his lord 
with an acknowledgment, — sometimes horses and ar- 
mour, hut generally a sum of money, — under the name 
of a the amount of which was arbitrary, and often a 
source of dissatisfaction on the part of the vassal. In our 
Magna ('harta it appears low' enough, — about one fourth 
the annual value. In like nranner, if the fief changed 
hands, there was a fine for the superior. In certain 
cases the lord could demand aUh ; an expedition to the 
Holy Land ; the marriage of an eldest son, or daughter, 
or sister ; the majority of that son ; a fine due from the 
superior to the king ; his own ransom from captivity ; 
were occasions on which all vassals were required to 
(qien their jiurscs. Again, the wardship of a vassal 
rested with the lord, who, during the period of minority, 
enjoyed the revenues of the fief. If the ward were a 
h inalc, she could yet inherit, on condition she gave her 
hand to whomsoever the lord should select for her ; as 
slit' w’as inca])able by her sex of performing the chief 
duty of a vassal — military service, — he had surely a 
right to see that the substitute was equal to the obli- 
gation. All owmers or holders of fiefs had not equal 
])OW’ers or privileges. All who held immediately from 

* rort\ rl.us for a. sm^lc knight’^ foe ; twenty for half a fee ; but if the 
r.'i'.s.il hflii two or lIutM* loes, he >vas obhpoil to tind a sul)8titute for each, 
to atotKt him in doing service for all 11 he fjiletl to appear, a line was the 
penalty. 
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the crown, however various the extent of their pos- 
sessions, were properly barons, and jm/yff, or e<[uals: 
they carried their own banner into the held, an<l held 
the hi^h jurisdiction, — that is, power of life and death. 
The castellan, or keeper of a castle, tljough lie held of 
a baron, had generally the same jurisdiction, since it 
accompanied the castle ; but there* was this distinction 
between them, that wdiereas a baron's gallows sto«)d on 
four legs, a castellan's must have three only. In some 
cases, — but these were few, — where tlic haute justice 
was possessed by the simple vavassor, (jirob.dily by de- 
legation, not by right,) that machine of morality could 
only ha\e two legs. Arriere or sub-femlatorii's held 
the low jurisdiction, or the power of deciding in inh’rior 
cases only, where not even the limb was endangered. 
Neither the bi.shop nor the abbot, whatever tlu* im- 
portance of their fiefs, could pronounce in capital cih's: 
this duty devolved on a viear. M e may add. that, in 
the better days of the system, no su/erain could pie^idt 
in a case wliere his own interests or those of his vassal 
wore involved.* 

os: Chivalry may be regarded as the perhetion of the 

to feudal state; not so much because it was an order into 
ItiTO. ^viiich the noble ami the brave were soleinnlv adnmtid, 
as Ix'cause it necessaril) elevated the human eluiraeter. 
Jt is impossible to tlx the J)reci^e peiiod when this noble 
institution originated: in fact, like the fiMid.il ^vstem 
it.self, that origin was gradual, not the uihLn i licet of 
a revolution in any men or number of men. M e find, 
how'cver, that, so early a^ the reign of Philip 1.. the young 
noble was not permitted to carry arm*-, — to take a jdau* 
among bis equals, — without certain solemn, inspiiing 
cereinonieH, which .sig’iiali.sed his ashumptimi of the 
knightly character. The obligation, wlmli be then 
contracted were founded on religion. Having jiassed 
some time as an esquire to some knight, and learned the 


♦ Durango, Gloftii.irium atl S^'riptorci it Intnnr I.annttati\ 

vorc'i lloin.tgiuin, liaro, ( 4»tollatlU^, Ilailam, IIetitr\ ol the MuKIlr 
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perfect management of horse and arms, the candidate 
prepared for the day of his reception. He was first 
strip])ed and plunged in a bath, — a symbol of puri- 
fication. On leaving the water, he was habited in a 
black jerkin, emblematical of the death which awaits all 
men ; in a Ted robe, significant of the blood ^iiich he 
was ex])ectcd to shed in defence of the faith ; and over 
all was thrown a white tunic, indicative of inward 
purity. The twenty-four ensuing hours were passed in 
a rigorous fast. When evening arrived, he entered 
some church or oratory, to pass the night in praying 
and meditation ; at break of day he confessed, received 
absolution, partook of the holy communion, and as- 
'ist(‘tl at a mass of the Holy (rhost. (Generally a sermon 
fidlowed, of which the burden was the duties he was 
hound to discharge in the state he was about to assume. 
He tlu'ii approaclted the altar, with a sword hanging 
from liis neck : the priest took it, blessed it, and re- 
turned it to its place. AVhile kneeling before the 
Knight ftoin whom he was to receive the honour, he 
nas an.iin told, that if he afterwards abandoned his life 
lo sloth, he would he as unworthy of chivalry as the 
simoniacal jiriest was of the church and of religion. On 
riplyini:. that he was resolved, with the help of Ood and 
<Hir Lady, to jterform his knightly duties well, other 
knights, sometimes even ladies, aj>proached to array 
him in his proper garb. One fastened the spurs to his 
heels , anotlier put on liim a hauberk, or coat of mail ; a 
third atldcd the cuirass; a fourth drew on the brassarts 
and gauntlets ; while hands still more honoured girt a 
sword about him. The knmht — generally a distin- 
guished prince or noble — who was to finish the cere- 
mony now arose, ami solemnly gave him the accolade, 
which giMierally consisted of three blows with the flat 
jiart of the sword on the shoulders, but sometimes of 
three with the open palm on the cheek, exclaiming, 
‘‘ In tin* name of (iod, St. ^lichacl, and St. (leorge, 
1 dub thee knight ! ” Often this admonition followed : — *- 
“ Be true, loyal, and valiant ! ” Among the obligations 
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which the new knight contracted, and which he swore 
to observe, some deserve the highest praise, especially at 
a period when the weak, the aged, Ae widow, and the 
orphan had no natural protection. He was enjoined to 
fear God ; to honour the king ; to defend the widow, 
the orphan, the oppressed, at idl times and in all places ; 
never to expect human reward for his best actions ; 
never to use guile, biit to be always open ; never to 
forsake the direct path, while on a journey, through fear 
of roan or beast ; never to shun danger in any enterprise; 
to show great respect, and also all manner of service, to 
the fair, especially those who invoked his protection or 
aid ; always to fulfil a promise. The active virtyes in- 
volved in this profession must have been most bene* 
hcially exercisetl at such a jHjriod. The knight was not 
satisfied with defending the battlements which bur* 
rounded the household of his lord or friend : if his pre- 
sence were not required by his supeiior, he did not ^ait 
for occasions to be useful, but went to seek them — in 
quest of adventures. This mode of life relieved the 
monotony of rural existence, and was eagerly embraced 
by the ardent and the bold. The powerful learned to 
spare the weak : chivalry bound together by the strong 
tie of honour all the members of the order ; it taught 
truth, generosity, and elevation of sentiment. It was 
consecrated by the church ; it was sung by poets ; it was 
rewarded by the smile of beauty. That women should 
be regarded with new respect; that lo\e and poi‘try 
should thrive together, and become the greatest charm of 
life, was to be expected. lif fact, from this period the 
sex assumed an empire which had never before existeil, 
— an empire which religion could not reach — over the 
minds of the fiercest nobles. It was not uncommon for 
a knight to expiate e\en a \enial fault by years of 
penance at the mandate of some proud beauty. At the 
same period arose the tourneys, or knightly jiastimes, in 
which rewards were distnbutecl by the hands of the fair 
to the strongest or most jlexterous combatants. As the 
knights, though clad in lull armour, fixed their lances 
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against each other, and met at full gallop from opposite 
points, the pastime was sometimes dangerous enough: 
sometimes the force of the mutual onset threw the horses 
on their haunches; sometimes the strong lances were 
shivered ; but generally, where the assault was so fu- 
rious, one of the parties fell .to the earth, if not wounded, 
at least stunned by the concussion. Here ladies were 
invariable sj)ectators from a scaffolding erected round 
the lists ; here each encouraged her knight, — for 
desolate indeed was she who had none, — by look, 
gesture, or token, to do his devoir manfully ; and here 
the successful combatant approached his mistress, and 
knelt for some signal of her approbation or regard.* 
When we consider that the king had no jurisdiction 
within the domains of his feudatories, who were at once 
supreme military chiefs and judges in the last resort ; 
that his power was acknowledged only in his own barony 
or province, which was absolutely inferior in extent 
to die ]K)ssessions of the counts of Poitou, Poulouse, 
Provence, or Flanders, we may well term the French 
nation a confederation of feu<lal states, of which he 


was the mere president. This was the undoubted fact 
during two centuiies from the accession of Hugh Capet. 

II is successors were often set at defiance by some 
ju’oud vas*;al, whom, with their own unaided means, 
tl:ey could not hope to reduce. But this aristocratic 
domination was insensibly undermined, and in time 
wliolly destroyed, by two causes, — the communes, and 
the gradually increasing j)OwW of the crown. t 

The origin of the French communes may satisfactorily 1051 


lie referred to the eleventh century. The causes which 
called tliem into existence were of a mixed nature. In 


to 

V2S\, 


the first place, it is highly probable that in a few of 
the cities, such as Perigueux, Bourges, Arles, Toulouse, 
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Paris, ike,, the municipal government of tlie Romans 
had never been wholly destroyed, though it hail doubU 
less been greatly modified to meet times and circum- 
stances. A much more efficient cause, however, is to 
be found in the rapid increase of local population in tJie 
vicinity of the baronial castles. As that population 
augmented, so would the wants of life ; so, consequently, 
wouhl tile useful arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
Since no one could have so great an inU'rest in the pros- 
perity of the new town as its feudal sujierior, sinc<* the 
greater portion of his revenues would be derived from 
it, so none would ho so eager to augment it ; and as 
that prosperity mainly depended on the number and skill 
0^ the inhabitants, he held out peculiar encouragement 
to settlers from other parts. Originally, the concessions 
thus made in these local charters were not numerous : 
they appear to have been first made by the king to the 
cities included in his own hereditary fief. The example 
was imitated by the nobles ; but neither, during two 
centuries at lea.st, conferrtd on any town a political 
existence. The charter ceded to them the profits of 
their industry, subject to certain tolls and taxes, and 
themselves no less so to the feudal tribunals. The pri- 
vileges which they enjoyed at a subsequent period, — an 
exeni])ti()n from military service, from tire ordinary tri- 
bunals, and from the never-ceasing feudal pretensions ; 
lilxTty to elict tlicir own magistrates, to con‘'rrtute their 
own inunicijral government, and to make alliance of 
trade or policy with any other city or feudatory, — were 
slowly and succc'^sively wrung, sometimes by jmrehase, 
gtnierally by force of arms, from the local superiors. 
'I'he copious collection of the Ordonnances des Hois 
enable*: us to trace, in the most satisfactory inamrer, the 
origin anrl ])rogress of such coinniunilie.s as were de- 
pendent on the royal jurisdiction. Orleans may serve 
as an example. There are seven charters relatii.g to 
that city, granted at various periods from the middle of 
the. eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. The 
first, by Henry I. 1 ), allows the |H;ople free ingress 
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and ep:ress durinp; the season of vintage, and prohibits the 
royal officers from taking more wine under the name of 
entrance dues than is fixed by usage. The second, by 
Louis the Young (11.37), commands the provost and 
sergeants of Orleans not to oppress the people ; promises 
that the latter shall not be molested at court, where jus- 
tice shall promptly be done them, and that the coin 
shall not be debased. Ten years afterwards the same 
king abolished the abuse of mortmain, by which the* 
crown inherited the property of serfs and f • jdmen, 
in default of direct heirs. The two succeeding charters 
(1 U)8 and 117^) removed the more obnoxious shackles 
which still oppressed industry and commerce. The 
sixth, by Philip Augustus (1 1 83), exempted the people 
from direct contributions to the royal fisc; greatly reduced 
the amount of pecuniary penalties ; and allowed all 
pleaders to transact their business at the nearest tri- 
l)unaK of Lords or Etampes, instead of resorting to those 
of Paris. In Pi81 all these concessions were confirmed 
hy Philip the Hold. They were not, however, gratui- 
tous ; for in every case some return was made to the 
crown for the pretensions it abandoned : the chief was 
a tax of two deniers on every measure of com or wune. 
They give evidence enough of a sincere desire on the 
part of the French kings to promote the interests of 
commerce ; but they nowhere so much as hint at mu- 
nicipal iiLstitutions. Many other cities were precisely 
tiius favoured ; nor do they appear to have petitioned 
for more. The Coiisuetudin(*s Lauriacenses, or (Cus- 
toms of Lords, a charter granted by Louis the Young, 
was more liberal than the former, since it abolished the 
supremacy of the royal cities; provided that justice should 
be administered in Lords itself, and forbade any ac- 
cused to be imprisoned who could give bail for his ap- 
pearance. Yet it makes no mention of a •municipality ; 
on the contrary, it provides for the due administration 
of justice by the royal officers.. Similar charters were 
granted by the feudal nobles ; hut we may doubt 
whether in any cast* they involved the political inde- 
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pendence of the community, until that independence 
was won by the people in arms. During the contest 
both parties often appealed to the king, whom they re- 
garded as the head of the feudal system ; and he some- 
times decided for one, sometimes for the other, but 
generally he effected a compromise between them. Thus, 
after a war of nineteen years between the bishop and 
people of Laon, during which the latter had created a 
municipal government, in 1 128 Louis the Fat interfered, 
and recop^ised the government, though in other respects 
he provided for the jurisdiction and revenues of the 
prelate. By the charter of that monarch, the i)cople 
were authorised to confederate for the defence of their 
new privileges : it was usually under the sanction of an 
oath, that each citizen thus bound himself to fly, at tlie 
first summons, to aid in the common defence ; hence, 
their name of conjumtiy an epithet applied not only to 
the individuals of the same coimnunit) , but in a more 
special measure to several communities, subject to the 
same feudal superior, which bound themselves by oath 
to defend each other whenever any one of the numl)er 
should be ai>sailed. In 1144, Louis the Young con- 
firmed the commerce of Beauvais in a solemn charter, 
but lie subjected it in some resjiects to the bishop. 
This led to open insurrection on the part of the inhaliit- 
ants; but though they were this time compelled to sub- 
mit, in 1182 they wrung from Philip an exemption 
from the episcopal tribunal, and the jirivilege of settling 
their own disputes before the mayor, whose office and 
functions 'wore distinctly recognised liy the charter. 
Disputes, how’ever, j)erf)etually agitated the two par- 
ties ; the bishop often disregardtHl the provisions of the 
charter ; nor were the people always dis})osed to confine 
themselves within the limits prescriln'd, until 1281, 
when the commune obtained the right of appeal to the 
crown, wlienever their privileges were invaded by their 
troublesome prelau*. In other cities, the inhabitants 
W'ere reluctantly allowctl to carry arms, to elect tlieir 
own magistrates, and to combiiu* for the tw(»fold 
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purpose of self-defence, and of protection in their 
various callings. At the sound of the great bell every 
male flew either to arms, or to assist at the public de- 
liberations. But this Icv^e en mnase did not constitute 
their only defence : some maintained a regular band of 
mercenaries, who very often went beyond the legitimate 
duty, and turned robbers on the highway. To the 
strength of the fortifications great attention was paid ; 
for few of these communities were long at peace either 
with each other or with the neighbouring barons, who 
began to meditate the revocation of their forced con- 
cessions. In fact, the communities, as soon as their 
independence was secured, were in no hurry to observe 
the conditions on which the charter had been granted, 
— to pay the feudal baron either a fixed annual sum, 
to allow him a share in their harvests, or in certain profits 
of industry, sometimes even a monopoly of some par- 
ticular branch. Thus, in most of those instruments we 
find the people authorised to live under their own in- 
stitutions, provided they paid a certain duty on every 
measure of wine, on every article sold at the public fair, 
on the transit of merchandise, and provided they ground 
all their corn at the baron's mills. In another, we find 
that their wine shops could be kept only by his imme- 
diate dependants, and for his undivided profit. In ad- 
dition to these signs of subjection, the enfranchised 
serfs were generally liable to other exactions, of which 
some were vexatious enough : a portion of every har- 
vest, a capitation tax, a tax ft)r every apartment in the 
house, and the money arising from all penal compens- 
ations, were the most ordinary. When the interests of 
the tw’o parties were thus essentially hostile, frequent 
collisions were inevitable. For the sake of peace, the 
feudal lords w’ere often disposed to sell, for a certain 
gum, and successively, the more obnoxious of their pre- 
tensions ; but when they found that, instead of depend- 
ants, or at least allies, they had open enemies in their 
vicinity, they were eager to undo their owm work. In 
fact, neither party was much bound by such contracts, 
p S 
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As in every charter some degree of provision was made 
for the rights of the superior, and as in many the cor- 
porations, when emboldened by the consciousness of 
increased strength, refused to recognise them any longer, 
contests were perpetual and inevitable. I'lie king's 
intt*rference was not merely a matter of prerogative, but 
of necessity. That he should show an insensible dis- 
position to favour the communes, so far as he could 
without incurring the open hostility of tlie barons, will 
not surprise us when we consider how long the crown 
had been awed by those proud vassals. For such fa- 
vours the communes always made a return : they not 
only filled by their ]>resents the royal coffers, but tlu'y 
contributed to elevate the royal jurisdiction, by submit- 
ting themselves to every ordonnance, and by openly 
proclaiming tliat feudal privileges were inconsistent 
both with the dignity of the monarch and the rights of the 
people. It is certain that, as they increased in strength, 
they used his connivance to reject altogether the juris- 
diction of their ancient lords, who thus became almost 
powerless ; where they could make a stand, they never 
failed to do so; and in the hostilities which followed, 
deeds were committed by both sides tliat we willingly 
leave in obli^ion. It was only when, through ^arioas 
causes — among the chief must, doubtless. Ix' reckoned 
the present weakened authority of the barons, — the 
royal poner was consolidated; viheii tljc royal tribunal 
took undisputed cognisance as well of noble as of ple- 
U'ian crimes; wlien the royal judgts held an assize in 
every town, communal or feudal, that these disscnisions 
ceased. The communes, too, after their full esta- 
blishment, re(iuired as much restraint as the territorial 
nobles. They were generally at war with eacli other ; 
each had always hostile parties within its own bosom. 
Mb' know that in many of tlnmi the laws were con- 
tinually derided ; that the violence of faction kept the 
peaceable inhabitants in a state of continued alarm ; that 
murders, rapes, perjuries, open seditions, were of fre_ 
<ptent occurrence : in fact, it was felt and acknowledged 
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that this wild licence was a thousand times worse than 
despotism itself. There were the insolence of office ; 
the envy which success in pursuit of municipal dignities 
caused to the defeated candidate ; the desire of the new 
official to humble those who had before been his su- 
periors ; the rivalry of one class of artisans with another, 
always in fatal oj)(‘ration : generally the darker passions 
were at ])lay : not unfrequently we read of the poor 
rising against the rich, and of horrors which no mon- 
archical government ever experienced. At least, in the 
most favourable combination of circumstances, the local 
authorities had some difficulty to make thtmselves 
obeyed : they were often bearded by a faction ; before a 
mob they were powerless. "J'o restore, and, what was 
far more, to preserve tranquillity, they were compelled, 
if they considered life and substance worth a thought, 
to invoke foreign aid. They apjdied sometimes to their 
suzerain, more frequently to the crown, and, by admit- 
ting a force caj)able of quelling faction, they in r(‘ality 
admitted masters. In some communes the people them- 
selves applied for protection against the magistrates, 
whose rapacity or tyranny had disgusted them with 
their free institutions ; and in this case the result was 
of necessity the same. About the close of the thirteenth 
century a multitude of communes, in many cases volun- 
tarily, disaj)}>ear from the scene. A great number were 
no doubt merged in the royal juri'^diction by the sur- 
render or forfeiture of fiefs to the crown : for though 
they were no longer subject to the tribunals of their 
feudal superiors, they were yet bound by certain obli- 
gations tow'ards them, and were considered as forming 
an essential part of the fief. AVhen they fell into the 
royal pow’cr, their municipal institutions were soon 
abolished, though they were left in jmssession of their 
other privileges, esjiecially of their exemi)tion from the 
feudal (xactions. They W’cre, in fact, obnoxious to the 
crown, ])artly from their internal turbulence, and partly 
from the resistance which they offered to the demand 
of contributions or taxes in any shape. No w^onder 
F I 
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that the French kings should seize tlic first favourable 
opportunity of abolishing them ; nor do they appear to 
have met with mucli opposition in that purpose. But 
in many cases, as in that of Soissons, the people volun- 
tarily resigned their charters into the hands of the 
crown, preferring the jurisdiction of the royal officers 
to that of their own magistrates. Nay, tliere were 
some, like Evreux, wliich took the same stcj) in regard 
to their own count or duke ; since they had learned to 
regret even the feudal tribunals during their recent reign 
of terror. In botli cases they improved by tlu* cliange. 
Both the crown and the yet remaining feudal suzerains 
were ready enough to confirm them in the enjoyment 
of all their recent rights, other than those which re- 
garded a separate municipal government ; they lia<l 
thus the substantial blessings of whatever liberty be- 
longed to the age, without the alloy of licence ; they 
continued to have masters, indeed — sometimes des- 
potic ones ; but that despotism was less violent, less 
indiscriminate, less general, and it had one advantage, — 
that of securing internal tranquillity. As the jmwer of 
the crown augmented — and it was uniformly pro- 
gressive — the lingering remains of feudal opj)ressiori 
disappeared, until its authority was equally felt by 
baron and peasant — until it reduced both to the same 
level of olx‘dience. M e conclude this glance at the 
existence of the communes by obser\ing, that alxmt 
the middle of the fourteenth century few remained in 
w'hat w'c may properly term France (they subsisted 
longer in Flande»'s and Burgundy) ; almost all had 
been persuaded or compelled to abandon their political 
existence.* 

1100 The second great cause by which the feinlal system 

12^0 neutralised, and next subdued, — the increas- 

• Recucil dp* OrdonnancM Hon, torn i— xii 'in tnulln Kcrt|>turn . 

Obhprv.'ition*, tnni u > it i ('aiM'hpup. tlntnin* tic UhiltiitM'. 
AuKiihte, tom 1 — iv Sit>innitdi, ilntoiri' licit I part in. 

ch^p (iuuot, HiHtoirc, tom \ let on V In these nni»t li« added the 
contem|)orary chroniclers, from the eltsenth to the cliiw‘ of the thirteen^ 
century. 
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ing power of the crown, — will require little develope- 
ment, since allusion has been frequently made to the 
subject in the preceding pages. That power had long 
no action within the domains of the great feudatories, 
that is, over nine tenths of France. It is, indeed, true, 
that, even from Hugh Capet to Louis le Gros, the royal 
office was not wholly without consideration, since it 
liad not only a primacy of honour, but, in theory 
at least, a certain jurisdiction over the rest. That 
this jurisdiction was disregarded, must be attributed 
ratlier to the insignificance of the person than to 
any coiitemiu for the thing. Louis le Gros proved 
that ilie dignity might easily be made respectable. 
Al’hen, in 1101, the lord of Montmorency drew the 
sword against the abl)ot of St. Denis, he was com- 
pelled to desist from hostilities, and to plead his cause 
in the court of the king: he lost his suit, and was con- 
demned ; and though he at first refused to submit to 
the sentence, the prince marched against him, and 
retained him prisoner until satisfaction had been made 
to the abbot. The same summary mode of justice 
was adoj)ted in regard to two other barons, who laid 
waste tlu* territories of the church of Hheims and the 
frontiers of Berri. In fact, the chronicles from Suger 
downwards began to proclaim the natural authority 
of the crown over the nn^st j)owcrful vassals. Louis 
the Young trod in the steps of his predecessors ; but in 
this, as in most other resjiects, both were greatly sur- 
pasved by I’hilip Augustus. This prince w’as not satis- 
fied that the superiority of the crowm should merely be 
recognised as of right ; he resolved to add the fact. 
II is first object was to extend the domains immediately 
subject to him ; and with this view he turned his eyes 
towards the English possessions. However unscrupulous 
in the choice of his means, against the able and valiant 
Henry II. lie was unsuccessful ; over the heroic Richard, 
whom he durst not openly engage, his advantages were 
insignificant ; but with that wretched personification of 
every weakness and vice, John, he could act as he 
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pleased. Having more than doubled his immediate 
dominions by the conquest of Normandy and the En- 
glish provinces south of that duchy^ he gave vigour to 
the royal authority by a more frequent convocation^ and 
a more systematic regulation, of his j)arliainent or as- 
sembly of })eers. Such was the influence obtained over 
that proud body by his immediatt‘ predecessors and him- 
self, tliat he easily procured their assent to his j)ro))osals, 
and their aid to carry those pt-oposals into execution. 
With no less success did he withstand the pretensions 
of the holy see, even when filled by the enterpiising 
Innocent HI., one of the greatest men of the middle 
ages. t>t. Louis, indeed, as we have before observed, 
surrendered a portion of the coiujiicsts wrested frouj the 
English ; but even he added still to the extent of his 
immediate dominions and to the power of the crown. 
By succession, treaty, purchase, or judicial condemna- 
tion, he brought under his scej)tre se\eral considerable 
fiefs, among which the duchy of Narhotme, and the 
lordships of Beziers, Agde, Nmies, TzesA hartres, Blois, 
Ma^er, Perclie, Arles, Foix, and a part of ’foulouse. 
These accessions rendered him powerful enough to 
cnishj at any moment, the xa^sal who sliould rel)el 
against him, or dispute his authi»rity. In fact lie met 
wdth no opposition from them in tfie Establishments, — 
so is termed the code which he <Irew up, — wliich lie 
framed with the design of cheating the rojal power, 
of classing and circumscribing that of tiie feudal l)arons, 
and of providing for the g< neial security. He abolished 
private wars, judicial ducK, or judgments of (hal, and 
subjected the suzerain no less than the sim))li‘Sl knight, 
to his own tribunals. He was, indeed, a wise and 
beneficent legislator, who conferred gr(‘aUT benefits on 
France tlian all the kings who preceuled or followed 
him.* 

1270 Ijndt'r Philip III., surnameel le Hardi (l‘J7B — 
to the eldest son of St. Louis, and PhtUp I\’., surnamed 

1328. 


• Aulhontios: — tin* i hnunrli'i-. ol’ \i.> tin- bu»j'r.i])lu‘r of 
St. Luuib, ViXlh SiMitiyiuki, (uii/ot, .nut ll.illain. 
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Ic Bol (1285—1314), son of Philip III., the crown 
of France continued to increase alike in dignity and 
power. On the death of Alfonso, uncle of the king, 
without issue, the latter came into possession of Poitou; 
and on the death of Jeanne, the consort of Alfonso, into 
that of 'i^oulouse, one of the most extensive and im- 
portant acquisitions ever made by the descendants of 
Hugh ('apet. Philip le llardi, indeed, had the mor- 
tih cation to see our Edward 1. succeed to the lordships 
of Ponthieu and Montreuil, which, with the duchy of 
(iuienne, and their vicinity to Normandy, might justify 
some degree of alarm. But this disadvantage was coun- 
terbalanced by the marriage of IMiilip le Bel with the 
heiress of (’hainpagne, Jeanne queen of Navarre: that 
great fief was not, indeed, formally united with the 
French crown, but it began to be administered by the 
French kings, and consequently to lose its separate po- 
litical existence. There now remained four great fiefs 
only — (iuienne, Bretagne, Burgundy, and Flanders, — 
which, it was evident, would soon or late be incorpor- 
ated in the monarcjiy, since that object, whatever the 
obstacles intervening, was a favourite one with the now 
poweiful monarchs of France, (.iuienne, wdiich was 
obtained by treachery from the governor, the brother 
of Kdwanl, was for a time enjc'ved by Philip. This 
led to a war betw’(‘en the two princes, in which the 
court of Flanders w’as the ally of Edw'ard, and Scotland 
of Philip. Fortunately for the latter, the English hero 
w'as so occupied by the conquest of Scotland, that the 
French war tvas of secondary importance. It ended, 
however, in the restoration of (Iuienne, on the condition 
of a marriage between a daughter of Philip and the 
heir of Edward. But if the French monarch W’as forced 
to abandon (Tuienne, he had the satisfaction of hum- 
bling the Flemish, and of making their count ])risoner ; 
and the greater one of adding Lyons, w^hich had hitherto 
depended on the empire, to his hereditary dominions. 
In his civil policy he was not less remarkable. He had 
address enough to elevate his own creatures to the throne 
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But if reputed law and custom tlius concurred in his 
claim, that law was not very clear in its language ; and 
there can be no doubt that ])ul)lic opinion was not un- 
favourable to the abstract claims of the young princess. 
But there is little wisdom any where in confiding the 
destinies of a nation to a woman ; and this convic- 
tion induced the people to witness without dissatisfac- 
tion the coronation of Philip V. Her uncle, indei‘d, 
the duke of Burgundy, and also C^iarles de la Marche, 
tile brother of Philip, condemned what they called an 
usurpation ; but from their subsequent conduct wv may 
safely infer that they did so either from envy of his 
success, or from a wish to obtain terms from him. In 
fact, as Philip had daughters only, Charles, the next 
heir male, was too much interested in this interpretation 
of the law to opjiose it ; the duke of Burgundy ac- 
cepted a pension and was silent. 'There was one princt*, 
indeed, who might have resisted him, and who had an 
interest in the succession of females — Kd^^ard II. of 
England, the husband of Isaliella, daughter of Philip 
le Bel, and consequently his own brother-in-law ; but 
Edward was too cowardly, too imlH'cile. and, if he had 
not been so, too much occupied with Robert Bruce, to 
declare for the princess Jeanne. On the death (d’ 
Philip, Charlcn, surnamed /c Ikl, the fourth prince of 
that name, succeeded, to the exclusion of Philip’s 
daughters; and Edward found that his foihear- 
ance in regard to the succession of’ females, that his 
desire to sacrifice every thing to please his brother-in- 
law, had availed him little. Continual usurpations were 
made by Charles in the duchy of iiuienne ; many feud- 
atories "were summoned, on frivolous jiretexts, before 
his tribunal, and w^ere condemned to lose tlieir fiefs, 
w'hich WTre immediately seized by their officers. In 
1328, (’harles himself paid the debt of nature, leaving 
a daughUT and a pregnant queen, who was in due time 
delivered of a second daughter. According to the rule 
of succession so recently sanctioned by the French 
states, Philip count dc Valois, nephew of Philip le 
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Belj and grandson of Philip le Hardi, was now the 
heir, and he was ])roclaimed by the barons of France. 

But this claim was resisted by Edward III. of England, 
who had just succeeded his imbecile father, and who 
soon showed that he would be a terrible competitor. 

Yet Edward had himself no well-founded claim to ad- 
vance. If females were legally eligible, Jtanne, the 
daughter of Louis Ilutin, not Isabelle, his sister, was 
the true heiress. Edward contended that if females 
themselves were excluded, they might yet transmit a 
right to their male offspring: hence /i?.v right through 
Isabelle his mother. But even in this case, the male 
issue of Jeanne — and by her marriage with Philip of 
Evreux she had soon a son* subsequently king of Na- 
varre — was nearer to the succession than that of the 
English queen. In every view, therefore, the preten- 
sions of Edtvard were baseless, and on him must for 
e\er lie the responsibility of the following war — a war 
which, with some intermissions, and only one pacifica- 
tion, raged during liiO years.* 

PltilijiW. (l.'ks — lh\K)) w’as not long suffered to ^328 
enjoy his election unmolested. At first, indeed, Edward, 
who had sufficient occupation at home, so far from 
openly entering the lists against him, did honour to him 
for (iuienne ; ]>erhaps hostilities might always have 
lK*en averted, had he not underhand assisted the Scots. 

For some time the English monarch smothered his 
resentment ; but no sooner w’as peace made wdth the 
northern kingdom, than he commenced one of the most 
inemorahle struggles in all history, — one w’hich to 
detail would reejuire more volumes than this compen- 
dium. Fortunately they have been detailed by a con- 
temi)orary, one of the most pleasing and graphic writers 
wlu) ever caught the mantle of Herodotus — the in- 
imitahle Froissart. After many years of aw'ar in which 
the highest chivalry was exhibited, but which was 

(tuliL'Iinn.s de (iest.'i Phtlippi Audaci*i, p 048 Frois- 

sirt, Cliroiimue, liv i (’(uitiiui.itio (Jul, Nai q in iKiclieru Spicilcgio, 
toil), ui. Siainundi, Ill^tulrc di-.s 1 ranvaitt, tom. Mii. ot ix 
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desultory and indecisive, the victory of Crecy (1346), 
won by the English hero in person, against an enemy 
amazingly his superior, will he lasting as time itself : it 
was followed by the siege and conquest of Calais. The 
reign of JbAw, the son and successor of Philip (1350 — 
1364), was much more disastrous. Though he fought 
manfully at Poitiers against the heroic Black Pi ince, he 
was not only vanquished, but made prisoner ; in captivity, 
too, he passed the greater part of his remaining days, 
through the resolution of his states not to ratify the 
conditions to which he subscribed — a partition of the 
kingdom. France, indeed, had need of his presenct*, 
though his place was not ill supplied by his son, file 
dauphin Philip. The abilities of both, however, could 
scarcely have averted the horrors which signalised this 
period. As if a foreign enemy were not enough, the 
corporations of Paris and other towns who sent deputies 
to the states, broke out into rebellion, under the pre- 
text of seeking redress. That they had grievances 
enough to be redressed is undeniable, but they might 
surely have deferred their rebellion until the restoration 
of peace with England. The horrors perpetrated at 
this season were aggravated by Charles the Bad, king of 
Navarre, who as a feudatory of the Valois for the 
lordship of Evreux, and as a prince of the blood (his 
mother was Jeanne’, daughter of Louis Ilutiii, and he had 
married a daughter of the reigning prince), was gene- 
rally in France,* Having joined his arms to those 
of the citizens of l^aris, whose acknowledged leader 
for a time he was, he became truly formidable. 
Plague and famine did their work ; but neither, nor 
the destroying sword, nor anarchy, — for the peasants 
were against their lords, every where triumphant, — 
could teach moderation to hostile parties. In 13()0, 
another treaty was made by Edward and the captive 
John, who, in consequence of his surrendering to the 
English, Poitou, (iascony, Xainlonge, the Limousin, 

* See the reign and character of Charles the Bad in the History of Spain 
and Portugal, vol. in. (Naaaukl.) 
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Angoumois^ and Ponthieu, in addition tp Omenne and 
. CAlais, and promising to pay a heavy fimsom, was at 
length suffered to revisit France. The treaty^ in fact, 
as to the surrender of these provinces, in return for 
Edward's renunciation of the French crown, had been 
previously agreed upon between the ambassadors of 
both countries at Bretigny, and John had only to ratify 
it : at the time of ratification, peace was also made with 
the king of Navarre. The new, or rather restored, pos- 
sessions — for under Henry 11. most of them had 
belonged to England — were again erected into the 
great duchy of Aquitaine, the investiture of which, 
without any feudal dependence on the French crown, 
was conferred on the Bla^k Prince, who thus became 
the vassal of his father. John found his kingdom in a 
deplorable state — wasted by pestilence, famine, and the 
sword ; but he laboured with some success to repair its 
disasters. One of his best acts was to unite Burgundy 
and Champagne ; one of his worst was to invest Philip, 
his fourth son, with the fief of the former province. 
After his father’s death, Philip married Margaret, 
heiress of the rich fief of Flanders, and by so doing 
laid the foundation of their union. The year before 
his death he returned into England, where he had 
always been treated with the highest respect by the 
most chivalrous of the Plantagenets. The motives of 
this second visit have been disputed : there can, how- 
ever, be no question that the chief one was a high sen- 
timent of honour. He had given hostages for the pay- 
ment, at stated periods, of his ransom ; among these 
was one of his sons, the duke d’Anjou, who, beiRg 
allowed to revisit his father s court, under the obligation 
of an oath to return, was in no hurry to fulfil it. This 
circumstance, the fact that the instalments of his ransom 
were not duly paid, and, no doubt, other reasons, de- 
termined John to revisit London, where he was muni- 
ficently entertained, but whexe he died soon after his 
arrival. His eldest son and successor, Charles V, 
(1S64> — 1380), violated the peace of Bretigny, and the 

VOL. II. G 
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war was renewed. But he forbore to do so until the 
English king was advanced in years, and until sickness 
had brought the heroic Black Prince, whose last great 
exploit had been to replace Don Pedro on the throne of 
Castile, to the brink of the grave.* This resumption of 
hostilities — a flagrant instance of bad faith on the part of 
Charles — caused Edward also to resume the title of king 
of France. Under the circumstances we have mentioned, 
-—when one hero was enfeebled by age, the other by dis- 
ease — no wonder that the arms of Charles should triumph. 
Poitou, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and a part of Gascony, 
were re-united with his monarchy. The English would, 
in fact, have been entirely expelled from the kingdom, 
but for the insurrections of the great towns in several 
provinces, — insurrections caused by the determination 
of the people to obtain a share — indeed, we may say, 
the r/i ief sh&re — of the administration: some openly 
declared that they would no longer be governed by a 
monarch ; that they would not rest until they had 
established republican institutions. To repress these 
disturbances, and to ]>unish not merely the popular 
ringleaders, but the population itself, required all the 
vigour of the king. The reign of Charlca VI, (1380 — 
1422) was not less eventful. As it commenced in his 
thirteenth year, the government was exercised by the 
king’s uncles, of whom the most celebrated was the duke 
of Burgundy. Its njost noted characteristic was the 
ever-increasing hostility between the people and their 
feudal governors. Thus, in Flanders, the inhabitants 
of Ghent, under Philip van Artavcldt, were long at 
open war with their count, Louis II., whose daughter 
was the consort of the duke of Burgundy. As these 
possessions were one day to be his own, the duke was 
induced to maintain the authority of his father-in-law ; 
and he moved a French army into the province : the 
republican citizens of the great towns were defeated and 
chastised. A severe fate atvaited those of Paris, wdio 


* Sec History of Spain and Portugal, vol li, (Ucign of Pedro the Cruel.) 
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during the absence of the young king bad risen in the 
same cause : many perished on the scaffold ; more 
were condemned to the loss of their possessions ; the 
municipal government was abolished. The same ex- 
cessive punishment was extended to Rouen and other 
cities, those especially of Languedoc. In 1388, Charles 
dismissed his uncles, whose rapacity was odious to 
France, and assumed the sole direction of government. 
In a few years, however, he exhibited signs of insanity 
so evident, that the duke of Burgundy, who had suc- 
ceeded to the lordship dt Flanders, resumed the ad- 
ministration. Some lucid intervals he subsequently 
had, and at those seasons he was restored to his func- 
tions ; but the intellectual restoration was always short : 
he relapsed into his raving]? often so furious as to re- 
quire coercion ; and the kingdom again became the 
prey of his uncle’s rapacity. On the death of the duke 
of Burgundy, the government was sometimes exerciseil 
by his son, who, having murdered another prince of 
the blood, the duke d’Orleans, was some years in a 
state of actual warfare with all the princes of the 
family, and with the crown itself. During these 
civil contests, former horrors were renewed, of whkh 
advantage was sure to he taken by the English. While 
the duke of Burgundy, the count d’Armagnac, and 
others, were contending for the possession of an 
imbecile king and the young dauphin, Henry V. in- 
vaded Normandy, where he made several conquests. In 
1415 he won the great battle of Agincourt, against an 
enemy three times his superior in numbers. In 1118, he 
invested its capital, Rouen. Though this alarming in- 
telligence made the parties suspend their hostilities, it 
could not suspend their animosities, nor avert the fate 
of that important city, which the year following fell into 
the hands of Henry. The assassination of the duke of 
Burgundy, by order of the dauphin, was more fatal to 
France than even the successes of Henry, since it im- 
pelled Philip, the new duke, to join with the English, 
in order to revenge his father’s death. He promised 
G 2 
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to Henry the French crown; and, in the treaty of 
Troyes (1420), the queen herself agreed that Henry 
should marry Catherine, the daughter of Charles ; that 
he should, at the same time, assume the regency ; and, 
on the death of Charles, should succeed to the crown, to 
the exclusion alike of the dauphin and of the other male 
princes of the family. This ignominious treaty was the 
result of shameful contentions among the nobles, whose 
first duty it was to meet the enemy, whom they now 
found it impossible to expel. ^ During two years Henry 
governed the north of France with absolute authority : 
after his death, and that of Charles (1422), — events 
which happened within a few weeks of each other, — his 
infant son, Henry VI., was proclaimed, under the 
regency of the duke of Bedford. At the same time, 
however, tlie southern and central provinces declared 
for Charles VII. (1422 — 146’l). This collision of 
claims was of necessity followed by a war between the 
two parties : it was long unfavourable to Charles, 
whose apathy seemed to increase with the desperation 
of his affairs. Fortress after fortress, city after city, 
w'as wrested from him ; and, in 1428, siege was laid to 
Orleans, the reduction of which would have constrained 
that of all the central provinces. The affairs of the 
legitimate king were hopeless, when they were retrieved 
by the most marvellous means which history, however 
fruitful in wonders, has to record. An obscure girl 
broke for ever the English power in France. This was 
the celebrated Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, who, 
by pretending to a heavenly mission for the delivery 
of France, infused into her countrymen so much 
ardour, into the enemy so much apprehension, that the 
tide o’f fortune rapidly turned ; Charles was every where 
victorious, the English every where dispirited. Though 
they took Joan prisoner, and, instead of honouring her 
as a patriotic heroine, put her to death as a witch, the 
barbarity did them no service \ the spirit which she had 
invoked remained ; the duke of Burgundy at length 
deserted his allies, and returned to his duty. Even yet 
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the invaders might have honourably withdrawn from 
the contest : in a conference held at Arras, they were 
offered Normandy and Guienne as the condition of 
renouncing the French crown for Henry VI.; but they 
had the madness to lefuse it. They appear, in fact, to 
have entertained the notion, that, as Joan, the devil's 
ally, was no more, their arms must ultimately triumph. 
How their infatuated hopes were deceived was soon 
proved by the event : in a few years, not a wreck of the 
conquests made by our Henries and Edwards remained, 
except Calais and an insignificant territory adjoining it. 
All France, except Burgundy and Britany, now formed 
a compact kingdom ; and the royal authority increased 
in the same ratio as the territory. Louis XL (146l — 
148.S), the successor of Charles, put the finishing hand to 
the rojal power and to that of the kingdom. Having 
wrested from the princes of the blood the provinces 
they possessed by way of appanage, this politic, am- 
bitious, and unscrupulous monarch turned his arms 
against Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. If no 
great success attended them, he had the satisfaction of 
learning that (’harles fell in a battle against another 
enemy, leaving a daughter heiress to that important 
duchy and to Flanders. But Louis contended th^t, 
though Flanders might be inherited by a female. Bur- 
gundy, Franche-Comt**, and Artois could not ; that, as 
the male line was extinct, they reverted to the crown ; 
these three he accordingly invaded, and reunited them 
with France, The same fate would probably have 
awaited Flanders, had not Mary of Burgundy conferred 
her hand on Maximilian of Austria, son of the emperor 
Frederic. This event laid the foundation of wars for 
centuries, — of continued struggles between the empire 
and France for the possession of the Low Countries. 
Philip, the issue of this marriage, received the hand of 
Joanna of Castile: their son, the emperor Charles V., 
commenced the terrific struggle with Francis, the con- 
sequences of which continued to agitate Europe down 
to our own times. But if Flanders Mas thus lost, 
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Louis might well congratulate himself on the augment- 
ation of his domains. Burgundy was not his only ac- 
quisition: on the death of Rene d* Anjou, king of Naples 
and Provence, he obtained, by intrigues and money, the 
latter province, which he incorporated with the crown. 
All France, except Britany, was now under the sceptre 
of the house of Valois. In a few years Chaj'les VIII. 
(11<83 — 14?98) forced the heiress of that duchy to 
receive his hand ; and it was consequently united with 
the monarchy. For the first time since the sway of the 
Carlovingians, the whole kingdom acknowledged one 
immediate sovereign. The consummation of this great 
policy was thus reserved for tlie house of Valois, the 
princes of which, whatever their vices or feebleness, 
have everlasting claims on the gratitude of France.* 

In the full two centuries at which we have glanced, 
the most prominent feature is, beyond doubt, the ra- 
])idly increasing power of the crown : of this fact we 
have abundant proof in the ample collection of the 
Ordonnances de Louvre.'' They are not only much 
more numerous — a proof that royalty was become a 
more active principle in the constitution, but they are 
evidently the emanations of a power taught confidence 
by its universal recognition, and aware that its mandates 
will be obeyed. Some of them contain imperative in- 
junctions to the dukes of Britany, Burgundy, and other 
great feudatories, on matters not merely relating to the 
general feudal confederation, but to their internal ad- 


* The preceding |)aragraph, as may readily be supposed, ii» founded on 
authorities too numerous to be < ited or e\ eu named Tbe i bief are I roissart, 
Mon^trelef, and I’hilip cle Comines, uliich are worth all the nst All 
may be tou"d in the admirable “ (olJeetioii des Chroniqnes Naiionales 
ridiitaises,” by Buchoii, 48 vols 8vo, and in the no less usetbl “ Collection 
de*» Mcmoires relatits & I’llistoire de rraiiie,” lu 52 vols 8vo, b) Petitot 
and MoninerquL Such collections do as much honour to Ti ante as they 
ought to shame England. W'e have, indeed, been deceived tor a time by 
tne piomise ot the Senptores Renim Aiiglicarum Irom the Record Com- 
imssion , but we shall never see such a collection, unless — what is not very 
probable — some private individual attempts that whuh othcioliv ap[K)intcd 
men are at once too incom{)ctent and too inditlerent to perform Lvery 
thing in this countiy, from the nomination ot a prime minister to that of a 
parish beadle, is under the same iiiducnce ot corruption, and, in nine rases 
out of ten, the nominee is unequal to the trust. Let us ho]H!that the nation 
may soon open its eyes to its dishonour, and leave neither to kings, nor 
the ministers of kings, either its literary or its ecclesiastical interests. 
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ministration. Thus, in one of 1298, Philip le Bel or- 1270 
tiers the latter duke not to permit, in his state, the to 
circulation of any other coin than that of France ; in ^41)8. 
another, he regulates the privilege and manner of appeal 
from the tribunals of Britany to his own. In these 
acts we no longer read of the great privileges possessed 
by the feudatories of a former age, — no coining of mo- 
ney, no right of private war, no exemption from the 
public burdens or from legislative control, no separate 
judicial independence. The Establishments ’* or laws 
of St. Louis, indeed, are sometimes at variance with 
these Ordonnaiices they recognise, though in a cir- 
cumscribed degree, the rights of the barons : thus, that 
monarch declares that no new law can be introduced 
into the jurisdiction of a baron witliout that baron’s 
consent. But we must remember that these Establish- 
ments were obligatory only under the reign of St. 

Louis himself; tliat his immediate successors shook off 
the remaining shackles of feudality. It is remark- 
able that, from the time of Philip le Bel, decrees are 
generally promulgated by the royal authority alone, 
without the hitherto invariable formula, with the 
consent of our prelates and barons.” This fact alone 
speaks volumes as to the extent of that authority. In 
the reign of his predecessor, I’hilip the Bold, the 
lawyers had agreed that a general edict was binding, 
even if issued without a council, since it ought to lx; 
regarded as made with good advice,” and intended 
for the public benefit. “ The king,” they added, is 
supreme sovereign, and has a right to make what de- 
crees he pleases for the common good ; or to summon 
into his court any baron, however powerful.” In fact, 
the cours plenieres of the French kings were, in most 
cases, superseded by the parliament of Paris, a royal 
court, consisting chiefly of lawyers and counsellors ; 
which must not be confounded with the states of the 
kingdom. It was found that an aristocratic tribunal 
could not be formed with sufficient despatch, nor left 
together sufficiently long, for the perpetually increasing 

G 4t 
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appeals from all parts of the kingdom : perhaps, too, 
such a tribunal was less manageable than suited the 
royal will. A court where well-paid lawyers and ec- 
clesiastics should preponderate, who had every thing to 
expect from the crown, who should be eligible and re- 
movable by it, would necessarily be more obsequious. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century, indeed, the 
members were declared irremovable, except for legal 
forfeiture ; but the effects of this change were not very 
conspicuous, nor, if they were, would they fall within 
the scope of this compendium. We may observe, that 
at no period does the parliament appear to have been 
more than a mere court for the registration of royal 
edicts, — doubtless, however, with the privilege of ob- 
jecting to any particular edict, though it was one 
rarely exercised. — Next to this widely extended power 
of the crown, the most prominent character of French 
economy was the admission of the third estate into the 
general assemblies of the kingdom. It is singular enough 
that this estate should acquire a political existence when 
the communes were fast falling into decay. The bur- 
gesses appear to have been convoked for the first time 
in 1302, by Philip le Bel ; to that year, therefore, must 
be attributed the origin of the states-general, consisting 
of the three orders — nobles, churchmen, and burgesses. 
Probably the admission of deputies from certain towns 
into a great deliberative assembly was intended to soothe 
the irritation of some which had lost their municipal 
privileges. But there was, doubtless, another and stronger 
motive for tliis extraordinary innovation in the consti- 
tution. Philip had need of more money than could or 
w^ould be furnished by his barons and prelates : many 
of the cities were enriched by commerce ; tlie wealth 
thus called into existence he wished to render available 
to the necessities of the state ; and, as he could not ar- 
bitrarily seize on it, he resolved to convoke them, through 
their representatives, who should voluntarily vote him a 
participation in their prosperity. In fact, the landed 
proprietors, fond of supporting great state, of displaying 
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at once hospitality and pomp, have seldom had much 
coin at command. On the contrary, the wealth of 
the towns consisted chiefly in money, which the de- 
puties were generally willing to tax towards the neces- 
sities of the country. A third reason for their convocation 
is no less obvious ; — to counterbalance the influence of 
the barons and prelates. The vote of a burgess was 
equal to that of fhe feudatory: he understood how 
interested he was in accelerating the decline of a system 
which for ages he had regarded with dislike ; and he 
seldom failed to take part with tiie crown whenever 
there was any opposition between the two superior or- 
ders. Deprived of their territorial independence, of their 
ancient feudal rights of sovereignty ; forced, first, to 
admit an appellant jurisdiction in the crown ; next, to 
see trials, even in the first instance, transferred to the 
royal tribunals ; and, lastly, to have their power, even 
in the general assemblies, where they had hitherto 
swayed the monarch, divided with that of their former 
dependants, nay, neutralised by it, the nobles were, 
indeed, fallen from their high estate." Humanity, 
however, must lament that, w^hile tyranny was success- 
fully destroyed in one quarter, no means were taken to 
resist it in anotlier. The power of the crown was evi- 
dently verging towards des])otism ; yet, if we except 
some occasional remonstrances, not against the general 
principle, but ])articular applications — remonstrances, 
we may add, feeble and transient — no effort was made 
to arrest its progress. During the wars, indeed, when 
a foreign enemy was threatening the capital itself, and 
when one class of society rose in arms against another, 
we read of loud comjilaints by the deputies as to the 
manner in which the supplies had been squandered. In 
the midst of the fourteenth century the states-general 135 
went farther ; they insisted that the collection, no less 
than the appropriation, of the supplies should rest with 
officers nominated by and accountable to themselves; 
that they should be allowed to assemble twice a year 
without convocation by the king; that, during their 
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recess, there should be a permanent commission of thirty- 
six members (twelve from each order), to share with the 
crown the executive government of the country. This 
was, in other words, to demand that the monarchy should 
be superseded by a republic — a republic, too, without 
a president, where the executive is exercised by a board, 
not by an individual. We need not wonder that such 
unreasonable demands, which were made when John 
was in the power of the Black Prince, should indispose 
the crown to such even as were just. Hence the dauphin 
gave way ; the commission was created ; and it soon 
showed that even the ample powers with which it was 
invested were far from satisfying its ambition. That it 
openly aspired to the undivided exercise of the executive 
no less than the legislative authority, is acknowledged 
by writers of all parties, — by Sismondi no less than by 
Daniel. If the dauphin was unable to dissolve this now 
formidable combination, he had soon the satisfaction of 
seeing it enfeebled by its own dissensions. 1 he nobles 
were offended at the resolution of the burgesses not to 
confine themselves to the finances only, but to interfere 
in the highest affairs ; the latter detested the haughti- 
ness of the former ; the ecclesiastical members detested 
both, because they showed little regard for the immu. 
nities and privileges of the clergy ; the nation reprobated 
all, since there was nowhere security for property or 
life, no efforts made to contend with the public enemy, 
or to secure the public tranquillity. There was, in 
reality, nothing but faction any where, — a desire to 
raise one party at the expense of another. No wonder 
that the more influential and even the more numerous 
class of the people should join with the prince to resist 
the new pretensions of the states-general, and that he 
should triumph. By this unfortunate collision between 
the crown and the democracy, the influence of the for- 
mer was considerably extended : taxes were levied with- 
out the consent of the states ; the coin was debased ; 
remonstrance was generally disregarded, or if, through 
the pressure of extraordinary circumstances, received. 
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the next opportunity of resuming an obnoxious measure 
was not neglected. As the states-general had some- 
times exhibited so refractory a spirit, they were seldom 
convoked by the voluntary act of the crown. The pro^ 
inncuil states, which also consisted of three orders, and 
which generally assembled once a year, were more 
tractable : singly, they were less able to resist any de- 
mand of the monarch ; their deliberations were less 
violent, their decisions more prompt. From them he 
generally received a sum which, added to the revenues 
arising from the royal domains, from judicial fines, and 
from certain commercial sources, suflSced for the or- 
dinary expenses of government. During the reign of 
Louis XI. the states-general were only twice con- 
voked, and on neither occasion were they required to oc- 
cu])y tliemsclvcs with financial concerns. That France 
was never the country of liberty, is evident from 
the wliole tenour of its history. At first, the nobles, 
the clergy, and the crown were the only orders which 
possessed the least x)retension to the name. When 
the communities were established, many continued to be 
dependent, either judicially or fiscally, on the feudal 
.sa])erior ; but, even if they had possessed all the rights 
to wliich they aspired, they formed a small part of the 
population. The country was essentially agricultural ; 
the peasantry had, consequently, the numerical prepon- 
<lerance, yet they were considered unworthy of a po- 
litical existence: they were dependent on the will of 
tlieir lords, too ignorant to appeal from his tyranny, or 
convinced that such appeals would never obtain redress. 
In fact, divided as wTre the nobles and the burgesses 
in every other respect, they marvellously agi’eed in se- 
curing the bondage of that unhai)py class. It was only 
when the peasants rose as one man to take vengeance 
into their own hands, that they were regarded as beings 
who had any claim to civil rights. Unhappily, on these 
occasions they were guided by no principle of prudence 
or justice ; their object was indiscriminate plunder or 
bloodshed ; their excesses necessarily armed against them 
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the Other orders of society, and pei*petuated their civil 
thraldom.* 

888 III. Germany. — On the election of Arnulf (888 — 
899), who, as we have before observed, was an ille- 

^^^'gitimate scion of the Carlovingian family, the great 
feudatories of the empire were the dukes of Saxony, 
Thuringia, Lorraine, Swabia, and Bavaria, besides nu- 
merous counts and lords of the marches. Dependent 
on it, also, were not only the kings of Burgundy and 
Provence, but even that of Moravia, a prince who, like 
his subjects, was of Slavonic descent and language. 
Hence the empire was almost as extensive in the ninth 
century as at any subsequent period. If the eastern 
frontier, Moravia and Silesia, were occupied by a dif- 
ferent people, and if several tribes were virtually inde- 
pendent, its extension into France must be admitted 
nearly to counterbalance that disadvantage. Of those 
tribes, by far the most formidable was that of the Obo- 
trites, who inhabited Mecklenburg, and against whom 
Arnulf had little success. To secure the friendship of 
Zwentibold, king of Moravia, Arnulf gave him the ducal 
fief of Bohemia, which was also inhabited by Slaves ; 
but this policy had an effect opposite to that which he 
intended. Zwentibold, thus strengthened, revolted. In 
revenge, Arnulf had recourse to an expedient still more 
censurable, — that of allying himself wdth the Huns, 
whom he drew into Germany, and with whom he marched 
against the Slaves. If he triumphed over the enemy, 
he had the mortification to see a great part of Moravia 
joined to a part of Dacian Thrace, and made to form 
the new kingdom of Hungary. This savage and war- 
like people were much more to be dreaded than the 
Slaves, whose power had been Uius injudiciously weak- 
ened. But if Arnulf was thus unfortunate in his policy 

* Mably, ObservaHons sur I’HiRtoire de France, tom lii. et iv. Recueil 
des Ordoiinances, tom. i — xii. passim. Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation 
Fran^aise, tom, V. .'iismondi, Histoire des Fran^ais, tom viii—xv. Hallam, 
History of the Middle Ages, vol. i. To these must be added tlie ChronKjue 
de St Denis, Froi8.‘>art, Munstrelet, Philip dc Comincs, and other con- 
temporary chroniclers. 
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his reign was not without glory: he was the first 
Christian prince that triumphed over the Scandinavian 
pirates; a people who^ under the denomination of North- 
men, or Normans, were laying waste the maritime re- 
gions of western Europe and the interior of France. 

Like his Carlovingian predecessors, he received the 
imperial crown from the hands of the pope ; but his 
connection with Italy was unfortunate; for though he 
was acknowledged by a portion of Lombardy, he lost 
both blood and treasure in acquiring a vain honour. As 
lys son, Louis IF, ( 900 — 91 1) was only seven years of 
age on his accession, troubles at such a period were in- 
evitable. That the great feudatories were resolved to 
own no more than a nominal dependence on the em- 
peror, appears from the desperate civil war between 
Adalbert count of Bamberg, and Rudolf bishop of 
Wurzburg. Adalbert was cited to appear before the 
imperial court, which consisted of Amulf, his great 
officers, the barons and bishops of the empire. "UTien 
this proud vassal disobeyed the citation, the diet of 
Tribut condemned him, and ordered the troops of the 
states to march against him. In the end he was de- 
feated, captured, and beheaded. A greater scourge w^as 
the ravages of the Iluns, whom Arnulf had so inju- 
diciously placed on the frontiers. One year they ra- 
vaged Bavaria, the second Thuringia and Saxony ; in 
909, Swabia; the year following, Franconia; and in 
each of these years they defeated the German troops ; 
nor did they return to their own country until they had 
collected spoil sufficient to satisfy their avarice.* 

On tile death of Louis IV., the last of the Carlovin- 
gian line, without issue, the German states met to elect ^ 
a successor. They consisted of the nobles, prelates, and ^ “ ' 
royal functionaries, from Lorraine, Franconia, Swabia, 

* Witikind, Saxonica, lib.i, Regino Monachus Prumiensis, Annalcs, 
lib. 11 1 ). 87— 1(X) Hermanijus Contractus, Chronicon, p. Si!48— ‘25J. Lam- 
bertus Schaltbaburgcn8i<i, Do Rebus Gestis Germanorum, p. 313. Sigebertus 
Gemblaccnsis, Chronograph la, p. 801—807 SifiTrctUis Misncnsib, Epitome, 
lib. i. p. 1031. Anonymus, Chronicon Vetus, ptl2. Ptcifel, Ilistoire 
d’Allemagne, tom. 1 (sub annis). Schmidt, Histoire dcs AllemanUs, tom.il 
chap. & 
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Bavaria, and Saxony, all which, except Franconia, had 
their separate dukes. But all might politically be 
classed under two great heads, the Franks and the 
Saxons. The former, consisting of Bavaria, under 
duke Arnulf ; of Swabia, umler duke Burkard ; of Fran- 
conia and Rhenish France, under Conrad, formed a 
sort of national confederation, of which the acknow- 
ledged chief was Conrad, the last-named sovereign. 
The latter, comprising the incorporated 'J'huringians 
and Saxons, were under Otho the Great, duke of the 
two provinces. From the confirmed jealousy of these 
people, it was feared that they would not agree in the 
choice of a chief ; but such was the extraordinary merit 
of duke Otho, that the Franks, no less than his own 
subjects, concurred in regarding him as the most 
worthy of the high honour. Otho, however, who ap- 
pears to have fully deserved his epithet of Great, de- 
clined the dignity, and prevailed on his own peoj)le to 
join in electing a Frank, the duke Conrad. A^^ith 
Conrad I, (911 — 919) commences the series of Saxon 
emperors, who, during more than a century, were the 
temporal lords of Christendom. But Lorraine appears 
to have disliked the new monarch ; it refused to make 
part of the Germanic confederation, and joined itself 
with France : it was invaded by Conrad, who detached 
from it Alsace and Utrecht. Ilis reign was not tran- 
quil : his attempt to increase the prerogatives of the 
crown led to the revolt of some vassals, who were not 
crushed without bloodshed. Of these troubles ad- 
vantage was taken by the Huns, who extended their ra- 
vages to the Rhine. In opposing them, Conrad received 
his mortal wound. Though he had a brother, he 
preferred the claims of Henry duke of Saxony, sou 
of Otho ; doubtless with the view of averting a <lis- 
puted succession. Henry 1, (919 — 9‘'l9') siirnamed the 
Fowler, restored Lorraine to the empire, and he hoped 
to perpetuate the union by bestowing on duke (>isel- 
bert the hand of his daughter. To repel tlu' inva- 
sions of his formidable enemies, he pardoned the 
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banditti, and prevailed on his feudatories to improve 
the discipline of their forces. His conquest of Misnia, 
which from that time became a German margraviate, 
and of Bohemia, whose king, Wenceslas, he forced 
again to acknowledge the supremacy of the empire, 
prove that his efforts were not in vain. With equal 
success did he triumph over some Slavonic tribes, 
founding amidst his conquests two new margraviates, 
Brandenburg and Alsace; and over the Danes, from 
whom he wrested the country between the "Eyder and 
the Slie. The Huns, too, were made to submit, and to 
see Austria erected into a margraviate, to keep them in 
check. These successes, superior to any which had 
been gained since the time of Charlemagne, were the 
fruit of his military policy. He formed a permanent 
militia from the eldest sons of each family, the expense 
of the equipment being sustained by the common 
heritage ; and he so exercised them, that he has unani- 
mously been considered the inventor of tourneys. 
Finally, he surrounded wdth walls most of the villages, 
— an invention which, however necessary for the de- 
fence of the country, was not agreeable to the military 
order. The Germans always detested towns ; doubt- 
less, because individual liberty must there be circum- 
scribed by social government : nor, for a full gener- 
ation, were the warriors willing to inhabit the new 
cities, notwithstanding the privileges which the monarch 
conferred on them. Otho I, (p3() — 973), son and suc- 
cessor of Henry, had also great trouble with his haughty 
vassals, whom arms only could reduce to obedience. 
Thus, Bverhard, on the death of his father Arnulf, 
refused to do him homage for the duchy of Bavaria ; 
a refusal which so incensed Otho, that he deposed the 
new duke, and conferred the vacant fief on his own 
uncle. Two of his brothers next revolted : the one 
was easily <lefeated ; the other, excited by Henr) 
duke of Saxony — for Otho, like his predecessors, on 
accepting the imperial dignity, had been forced to 
resign his hereditary state, — who entered into an al- 
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liance with FraDce, was not quellfed without a general 
battla, Like • his father, he vanquished the Danes, 
and over-ran Jutland ; nor would he consent to make 
peace with Harold until that king embraced Chris, 
tianity, and consented to hold South Jutland as a 4ef 
of the empire. The king of Bohemia, who had re- 
volted, was forced to pay an annual tribute, as well 
as to confess himself a vassal of Otho. But the em. 
peror 8 greatest mortification was the rebellion of his own 
son, Ludolf duke of Swabia, and of his son-in-law, 
Conrad duke of Lorraine, who called in the Huns to their 
assistance. But they were vanquished ; their defs 
were forfeited ; and their allies forced to retreat. His 
expedition into Italy has been already noticed.* On 
his coronation at Rome, in 9^4, Leo VIII. ceded to him 
the right of influencing papal elections, and of invest- 
ing wdth cross and ring the archbishops and bishops of 
his realm, without the intervention of Rome. In re- 
turn, he conferred on those dignitaries whole provinces 
as flefs, with a jurisdiction equal to that of secular 
princes. Otho II. (973—9^16^, who had been elected 
king of Germany, and even crowned emperor some 
years before his father’s death, did little to deserve' the 
dignity : against the king of France, who endeavoured 
to regain Lorraine, his arms were but partially success- 
ful, and by the Saracens of Calabria he was totally de- 
feated. His want of vigour encouraged the Bohemians 
and other Slavonic tribes to revolt, while the Danes 
laid waste Holstein. In these unhappy circumstancea 
he died, leaving an infant son, who was proclaimed as 
Otho III. (983 — 1002). Of tliis prince, who perished 
in Italy in the prime of life, we hear little. That under 
him the Prussians and Hunpariana were converted i 
that, in a pilgrimage to the shrine of his martyred friend, 
St. Adalbert, he founded the archbishopric of Gnesna ; 
that he conferred the royal title oa Boleslas duke of 

* Vol I p CG For an account of the transactions of the emprors in 
Itdlv, the reuUr maycoiiRult the coi responding period in the History of 
Lombard), and in that of the popco. 
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Poland, who did homage for that country ; and that he 
frequently interfered to restore tranquillity at Rome, 
comprise the sum of his actions. Henry //., a prince 
of the same house, who has been canonised, next 
obtained the suffrages of the diet. Perhaps the chief 
reason of his canonisation was his refusal to assume 
any other title than the king of the Romans until the 
imperial crown was placed on his head by the pope. 

Yet he had both virtues and talents ; he triumphed over 
the Poles, and over the turbulent Italians. In his reign 
the duchy of Savoy was called into existence. Its first 
sovereign was a prince of the same house of Saxony, 
named Berold.* 

Under the dynasty of Saxony, the Germanic empire 88s 
acquired both extent and strength. The margraves of to 
Slesvic, Brandenburg, Lusatia, Misnia, and Austria 
w'ere called into existence ; Lombardy, with the duchies 
of Tuscany, Rome, Beiieventui Provence, Burgundy, 
and Lorraine were made to acknowledge the emperors ; 
Holstein, though governed by the Danish monarch, was 
also a fief. In regard to its political constitution, some 
changes were effected by them. Of the muhi dontinici, 
or royal judges, whose duty it was to watch over the 
administration of justice by the feudal tribunals, we no 
longer read ; but we find, from the time of Otho, that 
the same duly was performed by another class of func- 
tionaries, with higher dignity; perJiaps, too, with in- 
creased power, — the counts-palatine. It was, indeed, 
manifest, that, if such princely vassals as the dukes of 
Swabia, Saxony, Bavaria, wutli whom rested the high 
and low jurisdiction, the imperium mernm et mijctam, 
were not checked by some controlling power, there could 
be no guarantee for social rights. By Otho a count-pala- 

• Cosma Pragensis, Chronica Boiemorum, hb !. p I*)— 22 Adarnua 
Bremcnsi*., Uihtoria Ecclosiastica (vanis capituhb) Anorymus, Historia 
Archicp.sfop Bremen p 81, Ac Hclinoldus, Chrouua Salonica, eap» 

V— MI Itegino Monachus, ( hionicorum, p 101— 112. Hermannus Con- 
tractus, ( hronioon, p ij6— 27t LamlKTtUb Suhattnab. lie Rebus Germ, 
p )1>— 17 Sigcbertus Gcniblaceiisis, Chronographia, p 807 — 8J0. Sil- 
fredus Misiiensis, Ispitomc, Ub i p 1012 — 1()J5. Flefl'd, Hiotoire, tom. i. 
t^bub annib) achmiUt, Hibtoire, toiu lu hv.4 
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tine was placed in each of these duchies and in that of 
Lorraine ; the office was rendered hereditary in certain 
families. Ilis jurisdiction was sufficiently extensive. 
He was the judge of all the privileged persons, — of 
such as were exempted from the ordinary tribunals of 
the dukes and counts. He was the lieutenant of those 
feudatories, in whose absence he presided over the pla- 
cita promneifp. He was the supreme judge in all cases 
appertaining to the royal tribunals. He had the superin- 
tendence of the royal domains in his own jurisdiction. 
We have alluded to the heritability of the great fiefs ; 
yet, though this was unquestionably the rule, there were 
exceptions from it. On the death of a vassal, we find 
in some instances that his possessions were seized by 
the crown, and conferred on a noble of some other 
family. And there is another apparent contradiction 
in the system. On the forfeiture of a direct fief, or in 
default of issue, the crown was certainly competent to 
confer it on some vassal ; yet wc sometimes read that a 
feudatory was elected by the provincial states, which 
thus appointed their own ruler. But even in this case 
the emperor had doubtless a veto ; he might have with- 
held the investiture, of which the symbol was the deli- 
very of a banner. This subject, however, is not very 
clear ; and we need not wonder that WTiters, according 
as they are biassed in favour of the imperial or the 
aristocratic jirerogative, should represent it in their own 
favour. The jufi hfpreditarium was not confined to the 
dukes and counts palatine ; it was enjoyed also by the 
margraves and counts^ and the mode of investiture was 
the same. The ecclesiastical dignities, as we have fre- 
quently observed in the preceding volume, were con- 
ferred by the tradition of the cross and ring, until the 
popes took offence at the form, and both were super- 
seded by the sceptre.* They were generally elective, 
subject to confirmation by the crown ; yet there were 
many instances of direct nomination. In (Germany the 
feudal system received an earlier blow from the muni- 
• Voi, I p m 
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cipalities than in any other country. We have alluded 
to the privileges which Henry when he built new 
cities and surrounded villages with walls, held out to 
all wlio should take up their abodes there. Among these 
were exemptions from the feudal jurisdiction, and an 
immediate dependence on that of the crown ; for the 
time was not yet come when those places were permitted 
to elect their own magistrates^ or return deputies to the 
diet. In fact, these diets consisted only of two orders, 
nobles and ecclesiastics : the former comprising the 
dukes, margraves, counts, counts palatine, and the 
royal officers of administration ; the latter, the prelates 
and abbots. Their powers were sufficiently ample. 
They elected the king who, on the decease of the 
reigning emperor, was to succeed him ; they nominated 
regents ; they made laws ; they sanctioned alienations ; 
they made peace or war ; they tried the great vassals ; 
tliey confirmed or annulled the decrees of provincial states. 
The provincial diets could also make peace or war, 
erect fortresses, despatch ambassadors, judge the vassals 
of their jurisdictions ; and their dukes could at any 
time convoke them, and could decree by the grace of 
God, By imperial concession, they could coin money, 
open new fairs or markets, fix the customary dues, ex.. 
ercise high and low justice, and work mines, — privileges 
which attached to the crown, and of which the crown 
voluntarily divested itself in favour of the states. Yet 
the emperors were not powerless: they nominated to 
most vacant benefices ; they long exercised great in- 
fluence over the papal see ; they ^vere the sovereigns of 
Lombardy, whose revcTiues were at their disposal ; they 
convoked diets and national councils ; they conferred 
all honours and most vacant fiefs ; they could exercise 
the high justice in any province, their presence sus- 
pending the powers of the vassal, and they received 
appeals from the infeiior tribunals: they could trans- 
fer cities or towns from the feudal jurisdiction to 
their own, — whether, however, without the sanction of 
a diet, is not very clear ; they received all fines, for- 
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feitures, and sequestrations, an oath of fidelity from 
every vassal ; they summoned the feudatories to meet 
them in the field, and were the generals-in-chief of 
the whole empire. In regard to the free population 
and the peasantry, their condition was about the same 
as in other feudal countries : the former, if free, placed 
themselves under the protection and among the fol- 
lowers of some noble; the latter had no other pro- 
tection than what the feudal laws, or the spirit of 
religion allowed them, — a protection of little avail 
whenever the will of their superiors interfered. The 
manners of the Germans are not drawn in very favour- 
able colours by Nicephorus Phocas, whose words arc 
given us by the bishop Luitprand. The imperial 
painter represents them as awkward in battle, as igno- 
rant of discipline, as gluttons and drunkards, as cou- 
rageous only over their cups, as worshippers of their 
bellies. This is doubtless caricature; yet, if we except 
the imputation on their bravery, the foundation is true: 
from the time of Tacitus to the present, feasting and 
drinking have been in high esteem among them. But 
they were no less attached to the chase than to war, — 
an exercise for which their vast forests afforded them 
constant facilities. So passionately were they attached 
to it, that even ecclesiastics could not be deterred from 
it by the denunciations of saint or synod : in vain did 
St. Boniface and the council of Augsburg endeavour to 
end the scandal. Rude as the Germans of the middle 
ages were, to see a successor of St. Peter hallooing after 
his dogs certainly struck them as incongruous. Yet the 
bishops, in virtue of their fiefs, were compelled to send 
their vassals to the field, and no doubt they considered 
as somewhat inconsistent a system which commanded 
them to kill men, but not beasts. Whatever were their 
defects, the Germans were hospitable, brave, manly, 
and sincere ; idolaters of individual liberty no less than 
of national independence.* 

* Founded on the same authorities; especially on rftfTel, vol. 1. p. 164~> 
177., and Si liinidt, vol u. n m. 
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After the death of St. Henry without issue, the 1024 
nation, — meaning, of course, some 50,000 of the clergy, to 
nobles, and freemen, — met on the plain between 
Worms and Mayence, to elect a successor. As each 
individual arrived, he took his station among his fel- 
lows, according to the class he occupied. On this oc- 
casion there were six of these classes : — the high clergy ; 
the sovereign feudatories or dukes, any one of whom 
might be elected ; the margraves, counts, counts pala- 
tine, and other great officers of the state ; the territorial 
vassals ; the nobles without fiefs ; and the ingenui^ or 
free warriors. The choice fell on Conrad IL (1024 — 
1039), a prince of the house of Franconia. His reign 
offers little that is remarkable ; he appears to have been 
worsted by the Danes : for the duchy of Slesvic he re- 
signed to Canute the Great. Henry III. (1039 — 1056*), 
son of the above, wrested a portion of western Hungary, 
from that crown, and annexed it to Lower Austria, in fa- 
vour of the margrave Leopold. Henry IV. (1056 — 1106) 
son of the preceding emperor, had a reign of troubles. 

The Saxons, incensed that the imperial crown should 
so long remain in the family of Franconia, revolted, and 
for years maintained a civil war against him. His 
quarrel with the papal see, and the humiliation to which 
he was subjected before he could gain absolution, have 
been noticed.* The popes, taking advantage of a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction against him, raised up against him 
enemies enough, not only in the Saxons, but in the 
Swabians, and even in the princes of his own family ; 
of whom three, a brother and two sons, successively 
contended with him for the crown. By one of his sons, 
Henry, king of the Romans, he was forced to resign 
his dignity ; and his last days were passed, not merely 
in sorrow, but in deplorable poverty. While at Liege 
he was in absolute want, yet the bishop of Spires had 
the inhumanity to refuse him a lay prebend in the ca- 
thedral, an office for which some skill in singing qua- 
lified him. Henry V. (1106 — 1125) had little reason 

• Vol. I. p. 154-159. 
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to congratulate himself on being made the blind instru- 
ment alike of papal vengeance and of his own ambition. 
He^ too, was excommunicated, through that everlasting 
subject of contention, the investitures ; and he, too, was 
harassed by rebellion and civil war. As he died with- 
out issue, the states assembled to choose a successor. 
One of their first cares was to appoint a committee of 
princes, equally chosen from those of Rhenish France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, who were to exercise the right of 
pretaxathn, — that is, of submitting such candidates to 
the suffrages of the states, as they might judge most 
worthy of the honour. Af^er mature deliberation, 
they selected Leopold margrave of Austria, who had 
married the sister of the last monarch ; Frederic of 
Hohenstauffen, duke of Swabia, nephew of the same 
Henry ; Lothaire duke of Saxony ; and Charles the 
Good, count of Flanders. Almost all the electors were 
in favour of Frederic; but, through the intrigues 
of the papal legate, who swayed the clergy, the choice 
fell on Lothaire. At this crisis, Conrad duke of Fran- 
conia returned from a crusade to the Holy Land ; and 
as he was the elder brother of Frederic, in him vested 
the rights of his house. He was elected by another 
diet, and a civil war followed, which ended in a pa- 
cification. On the death of Lothaire the chief com- 
petitors were Conrad, and Henry the Proud, duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria : the former was hastily and ille- 
gally elected, since the choice took place in the absence 
of Henry, the Saxons, and the Bavarians. But though 
these warlike people, with their duke, submitted, Con- 
rad, whether through jealousy or fear, caused Henry to 
be proscribed by a diet held at Wiirtzburg, with a for- 
feiture of his fief. This injudicious proceeding led to 
a civil war, which ended in the restoration of Saxony 
to Henry the Lion, son of Henry the Proud, who died 
in the interim. After a crusade to the Holy Land, 
Conrad was assailed by another civil war, excited by 
Guelf of Bavaria, brother of Henry the Proud, who 
drew the sword for that duchy, which had been con- 
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ferred on the house of Austria ; but his valour enabled 
him to triumph over all obstacles. On his death, in 
1152, as he left only an infant son, and as the times 
were threateninpf, the states passed over that young prince ,* 
but they elected a prince of the same house, Frederic I, 
of Hohenstauffen, duke of Swabia. As Frederic, be- 
sides being an able and valiant prince, was not merely tlie 
head of that house, — a branch of the great family of 
Franconia, — but allied by blood or marriage with the 
houses of Saxony and Austria, he was regarded as the 
candidate in every respect best fitted to secure internal 
peace. In fact, he held the sceptre with a firm hand ; 
the empire was scarcely disturbed by ci\il war, — an 
advantage which enabled him to devote most of his at- 
tention to the affairs of Italy. He had, however, often 
need of great moderation, no less than of firmness, in 
settling the disputes of his princely vassals. In the fourth 
year of his reign he ended one which had existed many 
years, by a compromise between Heiiry, duke of Saxony, 
and the margrave of Austria. In return for the sur- 
render of Bavaria, the latter received the investiture of 
Upper Austria, and the ducal title over Upper and Lower 
Austria, with concessions which rendered him and his 
successors almost independent of the imperial crown. 
In a few years, however, Henry the Lion was deprived 
of all his fiefs by a diet : Saxony, which was too much 
for any feudatory, was divided among several ; from 
Bavaria, two provinces, Styria and the Tyrol, were de- 
tached, and were made immediately dependent on the 
empire. Before this condemnation, Henry reigned over 
more than half of Germany; but henceforth he was 
compelled to remain satisfiet^with Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg, the patrimonial possessions of his house. This 
was, doubtless, an act of great policy ; for such a sub- 
ject was too powerful for his master. On the death of 
Frederic Barbarossa, his son, Henry VI. (1 19O— 1 1.97)^ 
succeeded. The behaviour of this prince to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, whom Leopold of Austria had treacher- 
ously seized, does little honour to his memory. Under 
H 4 
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him Bohemia was erected into a kingdom ; and Bran, 
denburg, which, in the time of Frederic, had been created 
a margraviate, in favour of the posterity of Albert the 
Boar, increased in power and extent. The sceptre 
was successively swayed by Philip (1197 — 1208), by 
OthoIK (1208—1218), and hy Frederic II. (1218 
— 1250), all, except the second, of the house of Hohen- 
stauffen. The first was almost entirely engaged in a 
civil war, until assassination ended his days ; Otho was 
dethroned by Frederic of Hohenstauffen, king of Sicily ; 
and the reign of Frederic himself was one of continued 
troubles, as may be seen in the former volume of this 
work. Conrad IV. (1250 — 1254), the last monarch of 
this house, had, before his father’s death, been engaged 
in opposing VTilliam count of Holland, whom the papal 
see had raised against the obnoxious Frederic. The 
troubles which foHowed surpassed all that this country, 
fruitful as it has been in great revolutions, has ever 
experienced. The empire was continually disputed by 
various competitors, — by Frederic, a^ Otho, and Wil- 
liam, and Richard of ('ornwall, and Alfonso of Castile, 
— until Rudolf, son of Albert, count of Ilapsburg and 
landgrave of Upper Alsace, who had distinguished him- 
self in the service of the king of Bohemia, and who is 
the true founder of Austrian greatness, was, with the 
full consent of the papal see, elevated to this dignity. 
His coronation put an end to the troubles which, during 
so many years, had agitated the empire ; and as he 
surrendered to the poj)e several great fiefs in Italy *, he 
at the same time gave peace to the Christian world. t 

• Vol. I. p. Iftl. 

+ Hermannus Contractus, Chronie^n/p. 274—300. I.Ambcrtu8 SchaffVia- 
burgcnsis, de Rebus Gernidiiurum, p 317—424. Additioneb ad I.ambertura 
Schafih p, 425— 433. Mari.iiuis Scutiii., Chronicon, lib. iii. p 643— 655. 
Dodechinus, Appendix ad cundem, p. 657—678. Sigebertus Goinblacensis, 
Chronograplua, p. 830 — soj, Robertus de Monte, Appendix ad cundem, 
p. S65 — 942. Anselmus Gemblaceiisi.s, Chronieon, p. 943 — 1015. SiffVedus 
Misnensis, Epitome, hb ii. (sub annis). Annnymub, Chronieon Montig 
Sereni,p.l66— 310. Otho P'risingciiMs; neenon Radcvieus, Contimiator ejus, 
do Gestis Frederlci 1 1., p. 629 — 859. Otho de Sancto Blasio, Chronieon, 
passim. Benzo, Panegyrieus m Henneum III. Im^ier. lib. 1 — vii. Cosma 
Pragensis, Chronieon Boiemorum, lib. ii. lii. p. 30—72. Anon>raus, His- 
toriaDucum Styriae, p. 22—109. passim. Mutin. Chronieon Gerrnanorum 
(sub annis). Pfcffel, Hibtoire, i. 178—420. Schmidt, Hibtoire, tom. iii. 
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The period over which we have so hastily passed^ 1024 
and which, for the sake of convenience, we shall separate to 
into two portions, exhibits, among other remarkable 1273 . 
things, a rapid augmentation of the aristocratic, and a 
consequent diminution of the imperial power. I. Be- 
fore the close of the eleventh century, we read that the 
emperor could no longer confer a ducal fief, or elevate 
a count to the dignity of prince, without the sanction 
of a diet. Without the same consent he could not par- 
don condemned nobles, nor enjoy their confiscated pro- 
perty, nor alienate any portion of the imperial domains. 

His judicial authority was no less circumscribed ; since 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries exercised the high and low 
jurisdiction with the same plenitude of power as the 
secular feudatories. But we find that, if his power was 
decreased, his title gained in dignity. Previous to his 
recognition by the pope, he did not assume the imperial 
title : on his election he was styled king of, the Franks y 
sometimes king of the Lombards y often king only. 
Henry II. appear^ to have been the first to assume the 
more magnificent style of king of the Romans : this, 
added to the still more splendid appellation of the holy 
Roman empire, shows the anxiety with which the em- 
perors wished to be regarded as the successors of Au- 
gustus. Three royal vassals, the kings of Denmark, 
Poland, and Bohemia, might well nourish their pride : if 
one of these happened to be present, he bore before 
the sovereign the imperial sword of Charlemagne, with 
which every royal investiture was made. Their re- 
venues, which appear to have been^augmented, were 
divided into fixed and casual. 1. T^re was the Ger- 
manic domain, stretching chiefly on both banks of the 
Rhine, from Cologne to Bale ; there were the contri- 
butions furnished by Italy, which was termed their reg- 
num proprium; there was the tribute paid by the 
Slavonic tribes ; the produce of the mines ; the lax on 
the Jews; the regalia servitia, or subsidies from the 
states, ecclesiastical and temporal ; there were the post 
duties, the duties on travellers, and the right of food 
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and forage in whatever province the court (which was 
often ambulatory) chanced to abide. 2. Their casual 
revenues were derived from judicial fines; from the 
property belonging to convicted malefactors; from all 
open fiefs in default of heirs; from all the personal 
property left by bishops and abbots immediately nomin- 
ated by the crown ; from all shipwrecks and conquests. 
The diets, which consisted of the ecclesiastics, or arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots ; and of the secular princes, 
or dukes, princes, counts, official dignitaries, and the 
territorial nobility, were generally convoked by the em- 
peror, but of ten by the archbishop of Mayence, as primate 
and arch -chancellor of the realm. Where the public 
interest did not admit of the delay necessarily involved 
in the convocation of the states, the emperor could con- 
sult with the dukes and princes who happened to be at 
court. — Though the succession to all fiefs was strictly 
hereditary, the right had many limitations : females, 
bastards, nay, even the offspring of ill-assorted marriages, 
were excluded. We have before alluded to the six 
orders, or, as they are called, the six military bucklers 
of the empire, in the following gradation: — 1. Dukes. 
2. Ecclesiastical j)rinces. t>. Secular princes, as land- 
graves, margraves, and counts. 4. The territorial no- 
bility. 5. 'i'he ministers of the local princes. (). The 
great body -of freemen, all entitled to bear arms. It 
does not appear that the three latter classes had any 
voice in the public deliberations, though all assembled 
in the diets of election. During the period under con- 
sideration, the cities were favoured by the emperors. 
The artisans were enfranchised, and arranged under 
corporations, according to their respective trades. Such 
was the general state of society prior to the middle of 
the twelfth century ; its state a full century afterwards 
was equally progressive. — II. During the second ])eriod 
under consideration, viz. from the middle of the 
twelfth century downwards, we find the same continued 
diminution of authority on the part of the crowm : 
its most important functions gradually passed into the 
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hands of the states, chiefly through concessions of the 
emperors themselves, who, when anti-Ceesars were in the 
field — and this during the century we are examining 
was generally the case — never hesitated to concede 
whatever was demanded of them. The administration 
of justice was usurped by the great feudatories, who 
abolished the counts palatine, and the ambulatory 
judges of the court, and rendered all within their juris- 
diction amenable to their own tribunals. As a necessary 
consequence, the dukes, margraves, counts, &c. became 
actual sovereigns; they presided in the provincial states, 
where laws were proposed and made without the im- 
perial sanction. The power of the great feudatories, 
or more' properly sovereigns, was inversely progressive 
with tilt decline of the imperial. From their right of 
pretaxation, or of deciding on what candidates should 
be proposed for the crown, the transition to that of ab- 
solute nomination was natural and easy : bonce we now 
find them denominated as the electoral college. Soon 
after the time of Lothaire II. these great dignitaries 
were seven, three ecclesiastical and four secular princes ; 
the former being the archbishops of Mayence, Cologne, 
and Treves, the latter the dukes of Franconia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Swabia. It seems certain that Conrad IV. 
was elected by these dignitaries, and that the rest of the 
princes had no other privilege than that of consenting^ 
— for of their suffrage not one word was said. Yet at 
this time the usurpation was not formally sanctioned * 
the diet was an irregular one ; and these actual sovereigns 
had probably little difficulty in bribing or forcing the 
inferior nobles to recognise the new claim ; and they 
might urge the specious plea, that, as popular tumult would 
thereby be avoided, a good choice was more likely to 
result from its exercise, A fifth secular prince was 
soon added to the electoral college. This was the count 
palatine of the Rhine, who preserved his jurisdiction 
when the office was every where else abolished, pro- 
bably by annexing it to his hereditary duchy, the 
palatinate. Other changes followed, the knowledge of 
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which is necessary towards a clear conception of the 
Germanic confederation. The count palatine of the 
Rhine soon succeeded to the duchy of Bavaria ; but, as 
no elector was allowed in these days to possess two 
votes, the suftragan privilege of Bavaria was transferred 
to the crown of Bohemia. Again, when one of the 
great dukes was elected to the throne, he was compelled 
to confide the right of voting involved in his duchy, to 
some dignitary not already an elector. Thus, when 
Frederic of Hohenstauffen assumed the reins of empire, 
he trusted the suffragan rights of his duchy (Swabia) 
to the margrave of Brandenburg, the only great dig- 
nitary not an elector who was not dependent on some 
one of the four German duchies. And here we may 
observe, that none of these archbishops or dukes voted 
as such, but in virtue of some great office which they 
held, inseparable from the ecclesiastical or temporal 
fief. Thus, one was arch-chancellor, another grand 
cupbearer, a third master of the household to the 
emperor; and it was in virtue of these offices, some 
of which were nominal, that they elected kings of the 
Romans. But these eight feudatories were not merely 
electors ; they gradually usurped some of the most im- 
portant functions of the imperial office, no less than of the 
offices which had previously fallen under the cognisance 
of the diets. They represented themselves, not merely as 
the natural counsellors of the empire, but as the represent- 
atives of the Germanic nobility, — as if the latter had con- 
fided to them the powers hitherto inherent in a general 
assembly of the body. — But there was another college, 
that of princes, the formation and history of which is 
one of the most interesting things exhibited by Germany 
during the middle ages. The dismemberment of the 
great duchies of Saxony and Bavaria called into existence 
a considerable number of local feudatories, who, with 
dominions formed from the scattered fragments of these 
great fiefs, obtained separate jurisdictions virtually in- 
dependent of each other, no less than of the electors, 
and assumed the title of princes of the empire. Among 
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these were the dukes of Austria, Styria, and Pome- 
rania ; the margrave of Misnia, the landgrave of Wei- 
ningen, the counts of Mecklenburg and Holstein. On 
the execution of Conradin, the last duke of Swabia, and 
the last of the Hohenstauffens*, with whom the political 
existence of that duchy expired, the counts of Wurtem- 
burg, Fiirstemburg, HohenzoUern, and many others, 
entered on the scene of Germanic history. The disso- 
lution of these vast duciiies was certainly a good, since 
it took from one man the power of withstanding em- 
peror or diet, and of troubling the state. — The bishops 
aspired, in the same manner, to independence. — But 
as if these divisions of territory were not sufficient, 
these princes, at their death, equally subdivided their 
possessions among their sons, — a policy which greatly 
augmented the numerical force of the order. Thus, 
the house of Saxe, which had considerable family pos- 
sessions after its fall from the sovereignty over half 
of Germany, was split into the dukes of Lunenburg 
and the princes of Anhalt : Upper and Lower Bavaria 
had each its duke ; and that of Zehringen divided 
its possessions and dignities with the margraviate of 
Baden. Many of the princes who thus succeeded, by 
family compact or testamentary declaration, to their 
patrimonial domains, agreed to hold them as fiefs 
of the empire, on the condition of their recognition 
as princes of the new college. This body exercised in 
each duchy the jurisdiction which had formerly been 
held by the duke and the assembled states. — The third 
great characteristic of these times is the progress of the 
free and imperial cities, which in reality became so 
many little republics. Originally, in each city there 
was a wide distinction in the condition of the inhabit- 
ants. The nobles were those to defend the walls, the 
free citizens to assist them, and the slaves to supply the 
wants of both. By the two first classes all the offices 
of magistracy were filled, even after the enfranchisement 
of the last by Henry V. But as the last class was by 

* See Vol. I. p. 129. 
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far the most numerous ; as their establishment into 
corporations, subject to their heads, gave them organisa- 
tion, union, and strength, they began to complain of 
the wall of separation between them. That wall was 
demolished, not, indeed, at once, but by degrees ; the 
burgesses gained privilege after privilege, access to 
the highest municipal dignities, until marriages be- 
tween their daughters and the nobles were no longer 
stigmatised as ill-assorted or unequal. The number of 
imperial cities, — of those which, in accordance with 
imperial charters, were governed either by a lieutenant 
of the emperor, or by their own chief magistrate — was 
greatly augmented after the death of Conradin ; those 
in the two escheated duchies of Franconia and Swabia 
lost no time in securing their exemption from feudal 
jurisdiction. The next step in the progress of these 
imperial cities was cort federation ^ which was formed, not 
only for the protection of each other's rights against 
either feudal or imperial encroachments, but for the 
attainment of other pri\ileges, which they considered 
necessary to their prosperity. The league of the Rhine, 
which was inspired by M^illiam of Holland, appears to 
have been the first ; it was soon followed by that of tlie 
Hanse towns. The latter confederation, which ultimately 
consisted of above fourscore cities, the most flourishing 
in Germany, had no other object beyond the enjoyment 
of a commercial monopoly — of their own advantage, to 
the prejudice of all Euroj)e. Of this confederation, or 
copartnership, Lubeck set the example before the middle 
of the thirteenth century ; her first allies were the 
towns on the Baltic, then infested by pirates ; and to 
trade without fear of these pirates was the chief nmtive 
to the association. So rapidly did the exami)lc succeed, 
that on the death of Richard of Cornwall, all the cities 
between the Rhine and the Vistula were thus connected. 
The association had four chief emporia, London, Bruges, 
Novogorod, and Bergen ; and the direction of itsaffdiis 
was entrusted to four great cities, Lubeck, Cologne, 
lUntzig, and Brunswick. The consequence was, not only 
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a degree of commercial glory unrivalled in the annals 
of the world, but a height of power which no com* 
mercial emporium, not even Tyre, ever reached. The 
Hanse towns were able, on any emergency, not only to 
equip a considerable number of ships, but to hire mer- 
cenaries, who, added to their own troops, constituted a 
formidable army. They were powerful enough to 
place their royal allies — and their alliance might well be 
sought by kings — on the thrones of Sweden and Den- 
mark. — A fourth distinguishing characteristic of this 
period was the growing independence of the great body 
of nobles. On the death of Conradin, previously, 
on the dismemberment of Saxony and Bavaria, the 
territorial nobility of Swabia and Franconia were left 
without a superior, — absolute allodial proprietors, with 
the jurisdiction inherent in their domains. They could 
nev(*r, indeed, obtain admission into a general diet, or 
the recognition of their existence as an independent 
body ; but their numbers, their possessions, their valour, 
made amends* for the disappointment, and rendered 
their support, whether to emperor or electors, a matter 
of no trifling importance : into whatever scale they 
tlirew their arms, it was sure to preponderate. They 
chiefly resided in Franconia, the palatinate, and Swabia, 
die local administration of which, being divided into 
cantons, remained in tlieir own hands. We may add 
that these nobles imitated the example of the towns 
by confederating, whenever the privileges of their order 
were at stake, or even when any individual member was 
liable to injury by the crown, the princes, or the muni- 
cipal corporations. Their head, in a certain district, 
was denominated the burgrave, just as the head of a 
municipal town was the burgomaster. But while every 
order of the state, every other class of society, was thus 
enabled to consult its own interests, the peasants were 
a prey to all — to exactions in peace, to depredations 
dining war. As they were not allowed to carry arms, 
diey had no means of defending themselves ; and their 
complaints might have been uttered to the winds. All 
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orders agreed in oppressing them, none with greater 
alacrity than the municipalities, which had domains and 
fiefs in abundance, and which treated them with the 
last rigour. This is as little honourable to those cor- 
porations, which had themselves been recently elevated to 
freedom by the policy of the emperors, as it is to human 
nature. Self is the great spring of action, — a truth 
more odiously apparent in commercial associations, than 
in any other social power.* 

127S No prince could have been better fitted to terminate 
^ the anarchy and to restore the prosperity of Germany 
than Rudolf I, Himself count of Ilapsburg and Kyburg, 
descended from the ancient counts of Alsace, he had 
birth illustrious enough in a country where the v ant of 
it would have been fatal to his pretensions ; his talents 
had been sharpened by intrigue, negotiation, and the 
difficulties of an inferior station ; and his valour had 
been signalised in the service of the Bohemian king. 
But what not a little forwarded his views was the unusual 
circumstance that three of the secular electors were un- 
married, and that he had three daughters ariivcd at a 
marriageable age. His pretensions were, indeed, opposed 
by his old master, Ottocar of Bohemia ; but the opposition 
of one elector was of no other use than that of sowing 
the seeds of future dissension. As Ottocar still refused 
to submit, the diet authorised Rudolf to declaie war 
against him. In fact, the new emperor required all his 
talents, all his valour, all his influence, to overcome the 
obstacles before him. How he settled with tlie pope 
the everlasting disputes between that see and his pre- 
decessors, we have befoie related. t His arms wtie 

successful over the turbulent feudatories, who, embold- 
ened by long impunity, were making open war on each 
other. The proud king of Bohemia, who had acquiied 
some rights over the dukes of Austria, Styria, Carniola, 
and Carinthia, was next humbled; being se\eial times 


• Founded on the #ame authorities, ospcciallv on PfcfFel and Schmidt, — 
two hi<^toi1ans of whom any country ini({iit boast 
t VoL 1 p 146. 
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defeated^ and pursued into his dominions^ he was com. 
pelled to relinquish all supremacy oviJr their vassals, 
while, in return, he was confirmed in the possession of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. There is an old story, 
— whether true, may probably be disputed — that the 
moment Ottocar knelt to do homage, Rudolf caused 
the curtains which surrounded his throne to be sud- 
denly dropt, that the assembled multitude might behold 
the humiliation of the fierce king. However this be, 
it is certain that Ottocar, indignant at the terms which 
had been imposed on him, renewed the war, was de- 
feated, and slain on the field of battle. The conqueror, 
through the mediation of the elector of Brandenburg, 
confirmed Wenceslas, the son of Ottocar, in the posses- 
sion of Bohemia, on the condition that, if he died with- 
out issue, they should pass to count Rudolf, the son of the 
emperor, who received the hand of a Bohemian princess, 
sister of Wenceslas. The duchies of Austria and Styria 
were at first placed under the administration of Louis 
the Stem, son-in-law of the emperor, while those of 
Carniola and Carinthia rested in the hands of count 
Maynard of the Tyrol, — both as his lieutenants or im- 
perial vicars. But Rudolf soon showed that he was 
resolved to make aU the four hereditary in his descend- 
ants, by conferring the fiefs of the first two on his son 
Albert, and by marrying the same Albert to a daughter 
of Maynard, with a stipulation that on the extinction 
of Maynard^s male issue, Carinthia and his other pos- 
sessions should pass into the new house of Austria. In 
fact, the whole policy of Rudolf was to aggrandise his 
family ; for, on the death of the landgrave of Thuringia, 
he caused that fief to be conferred on his son-in-law, 
Albert duke of Saxony. This is the tme source of 
Austrian greatness, — of a family the most ancient, the 
most proud, the most fortunate in all Europe, of one 
which has generally used its prosperity with singUlaS: 
moderation, — for the well-being of the people no less 
than for its own glory. On the death of this great 
prince> the diet did not elect his eldest son, Albert of 

VOL. u* 1 
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Austlia, but Jdo/f count of Nassau, (1291 — 1298.) 
This policy was injudicious : the family thus rejected 
was too powerful to be offended with impunity ; a civil 
war followed, in which Adolf fell by the hands of his 
rival; and Alberti, (1298 — 1308) grasped the reins 
of empire. Though this monarch met with much op- 
position from his powerful vassals, he steadily pursued 
the aggrandisement of his family. One of his objects 
was to unite Uri, Scbweitz, and Unterwalden, which 
were nominally dependent on the empire, under a prince 
of his house ; and when the brave inhabitants rejected 
his offers, he, with true Machiavelian policy, excited 
them, through his agents, to revolt, that he might after- 
wards inflict on them the penalty which best suited his 
views. The extortions of his officers, the tyranny of 
Gessler, the patriotism of Tell, the league of the cantons, 
and his own assassination, while, hastening to accom. 
plish his meditated vengeance, are among the most me- 
m'orable lessons of history. The rapacity and tyranny 
of Albert caused the electors to i)ass over his family, 
and to invest with the purple the count of Luxemburg, 
Henry VII, (1308 — 1313.) Henry rewarded the pa- 
triotism of the Swigs cantons by declaring them exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the house of Austria. He 
still more strongly showed his dislike to that family by 
marrying his only son to Elizabeth of Bohemia, the 
crown of which he thus brought into his own house. 
On his death the Austrian princes fiercely contended 
for the empire, with the view of seizing Bohemia, to 
which, indeed, they had a clear right ; and the Bohemian 
king, John of Luxemburg, as fiercely opposed them. 
It was the wish of the diet to elect a king who might 
not be, personally at least, obnoxious to either ; but the 
electors split, one party elevating Frederic of Austria, 
another Louis of Bavaria, to the vacant throne. A civil 
war inevitably followed, in which Louis triumphed, and 
made his rival prisoner. But as Louis was bitterly 
persecuted by the pope (John XXII.), who endeavoured 
to procure his deposition, he entered into a close alliance 
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with his prisoner, in which it was agreed that the 
imperial authority should be divided between them. 
Frederic died in 1380, leaving Louis undisputed so- 
vereign of Germany, who confirmed his power by no- 
minating the Austrian princes vicars-general within 
their respective jurisdictions ; and on the demise of the 
duke of Carintbia he invested Otho of Austria with 
that duchy. Eventually the Austrian duke succeeded 
to the lordship of the Tyrol. For this act of justice-— 
there was no favour in the case — the emperor excited 
the indignation of Charles, the Bohemian king, who 
had his pretensions to these provinces, and who, like 
his father, was always the inveterate enemy of the true 
heirs. Charles^ drew the sword against his emperor ; 
and though he was defeated, not only did death deliver 
him from that emperor’s revenge, but a portion of the 
electors raised him to the vacant dignity. (1346 — 1 378.) 
He was opposed, indeed, by the hostile party of Austria, 
who found more than one anti-Caesar, to perplex him 
and to agitate the empire ; but eventually he triumphed, 
rather by bribes than by the force of arms. Such was the 
hatred he bore to the Austrian princes, that he not only 
prevailed on the electoral college to promise that, in the 
event of his death, they would not elect any one of his 
rivals, but in a royal decree, as king of Bohemia, he 
forbade all his successors, to the end of time, to vote for 
any prince of that obnoxious house. On his death, his 
party was powerful enough to raise his son Wencesfas 
(1378 — 1400) to the imperial dignity. The reign of 
this prince was troubled ; it was above all signalised by 
civil wars between the princes of the empire, and be- 
tween the princes and the imperial cities. Having 
rendered himself despicable by his vices, perhaps also 
by his imbecility, he was deposed by the electors, and 
succeeded by Robert count palatine of the Rhine 
(1400—1410), whose reign offers little to interest us. 
Sigismund king of Hungary was next raised to the 
throne. (1410 — 1437*) The efforts of this monarch 
were claefly directed to the extinction of the famous 
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schism which had so long distracted the church, and to 
the persecution of the Hussites in Bohemia, to which 
kingdom he succeeded in 1419- These sectarians, how- 
ever, gave him trouble enough : they hoisted the stand- 
ard of revolt, and ravaged the greater part of the empire, 
and that too during most of his reign. The next suc- 
cessor was Albert 11. (1438, 1439), archduke of Aus- 
tria, who was followed by another prince of his house, 
Frederic III. (1439 — 1493.) These two princes se- 
cured the ascendancy of their house. In 1453, Frederic 
erected Austria into an archdukedom, empowering the 
sovereign to create new counts. By marrying his son 
Maximilian to Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles 
the Bold, he extended the sovereignty of his family 
over the Low Countries ; and he had the address to 
procure the election of that son as king of the Ro- 
mans.* 

The period at which we have glanced exhibits the 
same uniform progress of the aristocratical and decline 
of the imperial powder. In 135(), Charles IV. published 
the famous golden bull, — so called from the golden seal 
attached to it, — which recognised and fixed the pri- 
vileges of the electors. It recognises seven, — three 
ecclesiastical, four temporal ; the former being, the arch- 
bishops of Mayence, Cologne, and Treves; the latter 
the king of Bohemia, the count palatine, the duke of 
Saxony, and the margrave of Brandenburg. The offices 
attached to these dignities, in virtue of which offices 
they exercised the elective privilege, are also particu- 
larised. The three archbishops were arch-chancellors ; 
the first of Germany, the second of Italy, the third of 
Arles : to the kingdom of Bohemia was attached the 
office of grand cup-bearer; to the palatinate, that of grand 
seneschal ; to the duchy of Saxony, that of grand marshal; 
and to the margraviate of Brandenburg, that of grand 
chamberlain ; and the principalities, the heads of which 


• The authorities on which the above paragraph is founded arc too nu- 
merous to be cited. The chief are, the histones of the house of Austria 
and of Bohemia, the biographers of the emiwrors, with rfcffel and Schmidt 
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were to act as their deputies or lieutenants during their 
absence^ are no less carefully specified. The electors 
palatine and of Saxony were recognised as the here- 
ditary vicars of the emperor during his absence^ mi- 
nority, or illness ; the former, too, was the grand 
judge of the realm. Within their respective juris- 
dictions, all the electors were absolute and sovereign : 
from their tribunal was no appeal ; they were declared 
equal in dignity to crowned heads, and a crime against 
them was high treason. Sigismund, however, created 
an imperial chamber, with ampler powers than had 
ever been possessed by the grand judge, which was to 
watch over the administration of justice, and to revoke 
causes before it whenever the form or the spirit of the 
law was violated. In regard to new laws, the emperor 
could only propose them to the diet : if they were ap- 
proved, it was hib duty to publish them. lie was, in 
fact, the mere executor of the diet, the delegate of its 
powers: nearly all his ancient juerogatives, — the ju- 
risdiction civil or criminal, the high i)olice, the legis- 
lative power, — had been snatched from him by the 
states, and with them had disappeared the vast domains 
• of the crown, and those ample revenues which had 
once been able to maintain armies on foot. But if the 
electors and the college of princes thus shook off‘ their 
dependence on the emperor, they were not very so- 
licitous to consult the rights of the inferior territorial 
nobility, whom, with the view of rendering themselves 
absolute, they oppressed in every possible manner, add- 
ing usurpation to usurpation, and procuring its sanction 
from the crown. These haughty dignitaries, for the 
same reason, were often at war with the imperial cities; 
but generally without success, as most belonged to some 
confederation which could make even sovereigns quail. 
But these everlasting broils were fatal to domestic tran- 
quillity. Private war was forbidden ; but where was 
the i)ower to enforce the prohibition.^ Indeed, the 
war of one great feudatory with another could scarcely 
be called private : it was rather that of sovereign with 
I 3 
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sovereign. Tliis, however, was not the worst evil ; 
for many of the rural nobility, who had castles where 
they could withstand a stout siege, lived by open 
plunder. To end this disgraceful, however inveterate, 
state of things, was the object of Maximilian, successor 
of Frederic 111., and of the diet assembled at Worms 
in 1495 . For this purpose, the imperial chamber, which 
Frederic had founded, was remodelled, extended, and 
recognised by the diet. It consisted of a chief judge, 
and of sixteen assessors, of whom half were professois 
of law, the other half nobles. It was invested with an 
appellant jurisdiction over all the tribunals of the states, 
but not with any in causes of the first instance, since, 
by a law of the empire, no man could be cited in justice 
before any tribunal beyond the bounds of the state he 
inhabited. To remove all temptation to rapacity or 
tyranny where it was most to be expected, in each 
electorate a new court was established, in which suits 
might be instituted against the elector himself ; and if 
the decision did not satisfy the plaintiff, he could appeal 
to the imperial chamber. The same chamber took cog- 
nisance of disputes between any two states, though not 
in the first instance : they were first submitted to a 
certain number of arbitrators, selected from other states ; 
and if this arbitration were rejected by either party, 
then only could the chamber interfere. Its seat was 
Frankfort ; but it was subsequently transferred to other 
jdaces; nor did the original number of judges and 
assessors continue unchanged : sometimes there was 
one, sometimes five judges, while the assessors varied 
from sixteen to fifty ; and eventually the number of both 
was fairly divided into catholic and protestant. "With 
these subsequent changes, however, we have no concern : 
W'e may observe, that, to enforce its decisions, Germany, 
except the electorates and Austria, was divided into six 
circles, of which each had its council, its director, and 
its military force ; so that the mandate of the imperial 
chamber was not suffered, as had often been the case 
with the decrees of the emperors, to remain without 
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effect. Some years afterwards (in 1512), four new 
circles, comprising the states previously excepted, were 
added ; so that the whole empire was thus divided into 
ten.* 

The rise of the house of Austria from an insignificant 1273 
principality to hereditary empire — for, from the time 
of Albert II., every emperor, one excepted, was of that 
family — is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the middle ages. By what degrees they acquired 
Austria, Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, we 
have already seen. That, in consequence of the compact 
of Rudolf with Wenceslas of Bohemia, they had also 
an undoubted right to that kingdom, is certain ; but, 
during more than two centuries, the violence of the 
house of Luxemburg, assisted by the margraves of 
Brandenburg, deprived them of their inheritance. The 
intolerance, however, of the Luxemburg princes, by 
forcing the Hussites to revolt, sap})ed the foundations of 
their sway. After a long civil war, a compromise was 
effected between the catholics and the dissidents, and 
iSigisraund was again acknowledged ; but bigotry on 
the one side, and fanaticism on the other, soon led to a 
revolt, in which the Hussites raised to the throne 
George Podiebrad, a nobleman of their own communion. 

This king defended his dignity with great ability and 
spirit ; and on his death, the people elected as his suc- 
cessor Uladislas, son of Casimir king of Poland, who 
succeeded to the throne of Hungary. The two crowns, 
Bohemia and Hungary, were thus united ; but they 
did not long continue in the regal house of Poland. The 
battle of Mohaez, in which Louis, the son of Uladislas, 
fell while fighting against the Turks, transferred the 
sceptre of both to the hands of Ferdinand of Austria, 
the next heir, who had married the sister of Louis. 

From this time both crowns, like the imperial power, 
have remained in this family. That family, however, 
was less fortunate in regard to Switzerland. Origin- 
ally the cantons now comprised in that confederation 

* Authorities, PftfTol and Schmidt, 
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belonged to the kingdom of Transjurane Burgundy. 
On the dissolution of that kingdom, in 1032, they 
reverted to the empire. A number of independent 
petty sovereignties rose into existence; and among 
them two of the most considerable were the lordships 
of Kyburg and Hapsburg, held by the ancestors of 
Rudolf. By marriages, intrigues, and other causes, 
that house became the sovereign of the greater part of 
Switzerland. But these brave mountaineers were not 
disposed to receive the yoke which Albert I. intended 
for them: the three cantons, Schweitz (whence the name 
of the confederation), Uri, and IJnterwalden, joined in 
a solemn league to defend their ancient liberty : the 
death of Albert and the favour of Henry Vll. conso. 
lidated their union. In 1315 they were strong enough 
to defeat Leopold of Austiia, who attempted their re- 
duction. In a few years, Lucerne acceded to the 
confederacy, and, towartls the close of the same century, 
the example was followed by Zurich, (Haris, Zug, and 
Berne. These eight are called the ancient cantons : 
they were so many republics, all as hostile to the neigh- 
bouring nobility as jealous of their own freedom. Seeing 
how impossible the effort to reduce these brave men, 
who had strongly fortified cities, the house of Austria 
sold its feudal superiorities over the cantons: in 111?, 
the last remnant of these once ample territories was 
wrested from Frederic count of the by 

supporting the pretensions of John XX I II., in oppo- 
sition to the council of Constance, incurred the ban of 
the empire. The efforts of Maximilian to reduce the 
cantons were as unsuccessful as tho«*e of his prede- 
cessors ; and he was compelled, in 1 500, to recognise 
their independence. * 

Before we conclude this sketch of the political and 
civil history of Germany and Fiance, we must devote 

• Dubravius Hibtona Bohomica, lib 11— 3*? JTnoa'* Shius, Hist 
Bohem cap iifv— 73 Chronica AuIhb Beghc, tap 1— >4 \ita Caroli IV, 
p 86— 107 Coxe, House of Austria, pissim Pftflftl, Histoire d’Alle- 
magne (sub annis) bchmidt, Hihtoire, tom ui— vi , cum alii& 
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a few pages to a subject which wiU throw considerable 
light on both, — thaft of their jurisprudence. 

IV. Germanic Jurisprudence. — All*the Germanic 
nations were long governed by tbeir customs, which we 
may term their common or unwritten law. Of those 
customs little otlier knowledge is to be gained than what 
we find in the Germania” of Tacitus ; nor is tliis to be 
mucli regretted, when we consider that the written codes 
of each people are based on their ancient observances. 
In fact, we should be justified in asserting that their 
codes were mainly identical with their customs, — such 
changes being made in them as were rendered necessary 
by a different state of society. The most ancient is 
the Lex Salica, which was drawn up for the govern- 
ment of the Salian Franks after that people had passed 
into the Low Countries. It was augmented, amended, 
and promulgated by Clovis, the founder of the Frank 
monarchy, long before whose time it had the power of 
law ; and to it considerable additions were made by 
succeeding princes of that dynasty. But another tribe 
of the Franks, the Ripuarii, had also their code, the 
antiquity of which nearly approaches that of their Salian 
kindred: it was first publislied by Theodoric, son of 
CloN is, and afterwards considerably augmented by Da- 
gobert. That of the Rurgundiajift was promulgated by 
Gundobald, and augmented by Sigismund. Theodoric 
king of the Ostrogoths published in the same century (the 
fifth) his celebrated Edict, which served as a foundation 
to the still more famous code of the Wiftigoths. Of equal 
antiquity was the code ascribed to the Angles before 
their descent into Britain : whether it really regulated 
that people, or the kindred Thuringians, is doubted by 
the learned. All these people might, perhaps, have 
been satisfied with their ancient customs, had they not 
found it necessary to protect new rights, the result of 
new relations, especially as their intercourse with the 
vanquished Gauls must have introduced considerable 
embarrassment into the social system, — an embarrass- 
ment not to be removed unless by the plainest regula- 
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tions. Among each other, indeed, the latter were 
observed to invoke the Roman law^; but when the dis- 
pute lay between a Frank and a Gaul, the barbaric code 
would naturally have the preference. All, however, 
may be regarded as approximations from the ancient 
observances to the Roman law ; for all bear, in a greater 
or less degree, the impress of imperial legislation ; and 
subsequently, by gradual steps, the resemblance became 
much more striking. In reality the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence was so much more favourable to what 
every king must cherish — the absolute authority of 
the crown, — that it was soon honoured with the atten- 
tion of the Germanic kings. If they could not abolish 
their ancient codes, and substitute that of the vanquished, 
they could at least insensibly infuse its spirit into the 
former. Before the time of Charlemagne, all the nations 
we have mentioned had their written codes, more or 
less deeply pervaded by that spirit. But these no longer 
inhabited Germany, which they had abandoned either 
to avoid the yoke of some more powerful race of con- 
querors, or in the hope of obtaining superior settlements 
in the south. We do not hear that that country had 
any written code until the Alamonni, or Swabians, who 
were subject to the Franks, obtained one from the suc- 
cessors of Clovis, which was, for that reason, strikingly 
similar to that of the victors. When the Bavarians 
received the yoke, they too received a code ; but as they 
were governed by their own hereditary princes (the 
Agilolfingi) they were not without their native laws. 
Thus they had the Decretum 7'assilonis, or the Edict 
of their duke, Tassilo, in addition to their code. The 
next German people who, in the order of time, published 
a written body of laws were probably the Frisians. 
But though the Lex Frisica is, perhaps, in this respect, 
posterior to those which we have mentioned, it bears 
marks of greater antiquity than some of them ; at least, 
unlike them, it is strongly pervaded by the s])irit of 
heathenism ; it is, in fact, the rudest and most bloody 
of all the Germanic codes. The laws of the Lombards 
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we have already described*, — the capitularies, or edicts 
of the kings, from Childebert downwards. They were 
followed by the Lex Saxonum, which consisted of the 
ancient observances of that warlike people, and which 
was first promulgated by Charlemagne. This prince, 
indeed, was the most extensive legislator of the middle 
ages, not even excepting Alfonso el Sabio. Besides 
these Saxon laws, he added considerably to the codts 
of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, to those of the 
Bavarians and the Lombards. But more celebrated 
than all the preceding are the capitularies which that 
emperor promulgated, not for one peopk’ only, but for 
all the nations wdiich obeyed bis sceptre. These are 
the first efforts at universal legislation in western Europe 
from the time of Justinian ; and they are the most 
celebrated of all the Germanic laws, the Wisigothic 
alone excepted. Additions neither few nor inconsider- 
able were made to them by succeeding emperors, not 
only of the Carlovingian, but of the Saxon and Fran- 
conian dynasties. Those additions appear to have been 
partly deri\ed from the Roman code, but chiefly to 
have originated in the wants occasioned by the pro- 
gress of the feudal system. These general regulations 
difl not always su})erscde the authority of the local 
codes; on the contrary, they were rather designed to 
supply defects. That, for instance, the Lex Saxonum 
and the Lex Frisica continued in force, and were aug- 
mented by Harold, king of Denmark, who extended his 
conquests into southern Germany, we learn from the 
unquestionable evidence of Ilelmold and Adam of Bre- 
men. By the three Othos many laws were added to 
the capitularies, probably also to the provincial codes ; 
for at this ))eriod there is no vestige whatever of the 
Roman jurisprudence in Germany, It is otherwise 
with respect to the canon law; for Regino the histo- 
rian, at the command of the archbishop of Treves, com- 
piled it from ancient canons and papal decretals, — 
probably, too from the diahonest work of Isidore. In 
• See ^ ol. I. Lombardy. 
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the eleventh century^ the Roman law penetrated into the 
empire ; but in the twelfth only did it occupy much 
attention, or give a complexion to the native jurispru- 
dence. Its methodical arrangement, the demonstrative 
nature of its principles, the exercise which it afforded 
to the intellect, made it eagerly embraced by the learned ; 
while to sovereigns it was no less agreeable, for the 
reason we have more than once stated. In England, 
France, Burgundy, Spain, no less than the empire and 
Italy, it was received with great admiration. In the 
first of these countries it was not destined to shoot its 
roots very widely into the soil ; but in the others it 
arrived at a majestic growth. The work of Gratian, 
Concordia Canonum Discordantium,'* which so highly 
extolled the papal prerogative, was soon taken into as 
much favour by the popes as the sister code by temporal 
sovereigns. During the following two centuries both 
were cultivated with an energy as if they alone were 
^worthy of the human intellect, though the latter had 
much less influence on Gennan legislation than wx‘ 
should expect. But the states which were anxious 
rather to diminish than to augment the imperial prero- 
gative, could not regard with much complacency a code 
so favourable to despotism, even when its obnoxious 
spirit was purified by passing through the medium of 
native freedom. We have shown by wdiat degrees the 
power of legislation was WTested from the crown, and 
usurped by the states: we are, theiefore, prepared to 
expect, what we find to be the case, that the spirit of 
ancient Germanic jurisprudence was again in\oked, to 
the neglect of her southern rival. And as the great 
dukes and electors became the sole sovereigns within 
their respective fiefs, as they would admit no laws ex- 
cept such as they and their provincial states enacted ; 
as the whole empire was thus split into numerous petty 
sovereignties, we need not expect to meet general legis- 
lation. Hence the number of provincial codes by w^hich 
these people w’cre governed, — the Speculum Saxonicum, 
the Jus Feudale Saxonicum, the Speculum Suevicum, 
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the Jus Feudale Suevicura, and others, — which were 
founded on the ancient codes of the nation, with such 
changes and additions as were required by an altered 
state of society. Besides these, there were the laws of 
single cities, of such as were free and imperial, and had 
their own independent municipalities : of this kind are 
the Jus Lusatense, Jus Lubecense, Statuta Hambur- 
gensia, Statuta Aquisgranensia et^oloniensia, Statuta 
Goslariensium, Bremensium, &c. Yet we must not 
suppose that the civil and canon law were to be thus 
exiled. Some of the provincial codes contained regula. 
tions so adverse to the interests of the clergy, that they 
were loudly denounced hy the popes, and the obnoxious 
passages, if not expunged, at least mitigated, by the au- 
thority of Gratian ; and in civil matters, many new 
relations had arisen, to which the Justinian provisions 
alone were adapted. It was easy to transfuse the spirit 
of them into the native codes. But what more than all 
contributed to the diffusion of the Homan jurisprudence, 
were, the multiplication of legists, and their contempt 
for every other system : besides, no other system could 
bring them honours or wealth ; and as the emperors, 
who favoured no other, were still the dispensers of both, 
we shall not be surprised that chairs were founded for 
civil law wherever the other faculties, theology, medi- 
cine, and philosophy, were taught. A Ye may add, that 
the same reason led to the study of Gratian ; for no 
church dignity was to be expected by the men who did 
not endeavour to please those who could confer it, — 
die popes, or the ecclesiastical princes of the empire. 
Scholars, thus deeply imbued with the Roman spirit, 
hastened to the imperial court, and were appointed 
counsellors or judges. By the Roman law they de- 
cided appeals, even from states where that law was exe- 
crated. In the moral struggle which commenced 
between the spirits of the two codes, the legists zeal- 
ously and not unsuccessfully laboured, ut jus patrium 
magis magisque supprimeretur.” They soon multiplied, 
even in the provincial states, — in the courts of the Ckr- 
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manic electors and princes ; and in several produced a 
complete revolution both in the laws and the forms of 
process. Thus, Frisia, Brandenburg, Brunswick, and 
Lunenburg absolutely forsook their native laws foi 
those of Rome. But, on the other hand, other states 
adhered with unshaken pertinacity to the (iermanic 
system. About the middle of the fifteenth century they 
urged Frederic 1 1 1. Wholly to abolish the hateful fo- 
reign jurisprudence, — to forbid, under rigorous penal- 
ties, every doctor from professing it, every tribunal 
from appealing to its provisions. With how little effect 
such a demand was made, appeared towards the close 
of the same century, when the diet of lYorms sanctioned 
many decrees which directly tended to its exaltation 
over its rival. Subsequently, the imperial constitutions 
and rescripts, published in furtherance of the objects 
proposed % the emperors and approved by the diets, 
tended still more widely to spread the same spirit. In 
tribunals, however, of the first instance, except where, 
as before mentioned, the Roman jurisprudence alone 
was recognised, the Germanic codes were in full vigour ; 
nor was a foreign law admitted unless in cases — and 
there were many such — where no provision existed in 
the native collections.* 

In these various codes, the first thing that strikes us 
is the distinc.tion of social ranks. The fundamental one 
was, doubtless, into freemen and slaves : but as, in the 
former class, there was great disparity, it was divided 
into ingenui and nobiles, or into the merely free, and 
those in whom freedom was connected with some civil 
dignity. The liberti, or freedinen of the German na- 
tions, were little elevated above slaves, unless, as wv 
sometimes find in regard to the eunuchs of tlie Fast, 
they held some office at court. In this fourfold division, 
the lowest rank, or slaves, exhibit some tlifference of 


♦ Lindenbrogius Prolegomciid in Codicom Ix?guin Anti<)uarum Gol. 
dasti, Coiistitutiones ItniuTialcs, torn i — iii Conringius, l)t* Dn.'ino Juris 
(lerm cap, 1 — 32 Struvius, Hihtoria Juris (ivilm, pasMin Lcilinitr, 
Codex Diploni. Jur. Gent tom i (varus insfrumentio^ ; and, above aJJ, 
HeiuccciUD, De Ongine et Progresbu Junu Gernidinc], hb. ii. caji 1—4, 
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* condition from their brethren of Rome : though ob- 
noxious in their bodily service to their owners^ for whom 
they were bound to labour, they had yet a legal claim 
to support from the agricultural stores which they 
accumulated. Besides the slaves who became so by 
birth or the fortune of war, anciently any freemen could 
dispose of his own liberty : if he married a female slave, 
he incurred the same penalty ; if unAle to pay his debts, 
he became the bondsman of his creditors. Slaves were 
liable to bodily correction by their owners ; in the time 
of Tacitus they were not unfrequently killed under the 
infliction of the penalty ; but subsequently the law in- 
terfered for (heir protection. Manumission generally 
took place in the churches, or by will, or by a written 
iiistiument ; and these three modes were also common 
to the Romans: but there were others peculiar to 
certain nations. In France it was effected by striking 
a denarius from the hands of the slave, or by opening 
tile door for him to escape. The Lombards delivered 
him to one man, this man delivered him to a third, the 
thiid to a fourth, who told him he had leave to go east, 
west, north, or south. The Lombard owner, also, might 
dtliver his slave to the king, that the king might de- 
liver him to the priest, who might manumit him at the 
altar. Among the same people, the symbol was some- 
times an arrow, which, being delivered to the slave, 
betokened that he was now privileged to bear arms, — 
the distinguishing characteristic of freedom. The con- 
dition of the liberti varied : those who were emancipated 
liofore the altar were exempted from every species of 
dejiendence. The same may be said of the manumissio 
per denarium, per quartam manum, per portas patentes; 
but if per chartam, the libertus obtained a much less 
share of freedom ; if he escaped from personal, he was 
still subject to other service, and to the jurisdiction of 
his late owner. The rustic freedman seldom possessed 
any land ; and if he removed, as his new condition al- 
lowed him, to any city or town, he was still bound by 
an annual return to his patron. He could not depose 
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in a court of justice to that patron^s prejudice, nor marry 
without his consent. Theingenuus,who enjoyed freedom 
without any civil dignity, and who was privileged to 
carry arms, often engaged himself as the client of some 
chief, with whom he fought during war, and adminis- 
tered justice during peace ; if no client, he was still 
liable to military service, and to assist in the local courts. 
In other respects his privileges were enviable enough, 
since he could, however poor, aspire to tlie highest dig- 
nities. The purity of this condition was preserved with 
jealous care ; and whatever might affect it was visited 
with vengeful resentment. If, among the Salian Franks, 
a freeman married a slave, he became a slave. The 
Ripuarians were still more severe : the woman who had 
married a slave was offered, by the local judge or court, 
a sword and a spindle : if she took the former, she must 
kill her husband ; if the latter, she embraced servitude 
with him. Greater severity still will be found ^among 
the Burgundians, Lombards, and AVisigoths, where the 
last penalty was generally exacted. But the climax of 
cruelty must be sought among the Saxons. It is com- 
manded by the laws, says Adam of Bremen, that no 
unequal marriages be contracted, — that noble marry 
with noble, freeman with freewoman, freedman 'with 
freedwoman, slave with slave ; for if any one should 
marry out of his condition, ^e is punished with death. 
The nobles, as we have before observed, were usually 
such in virtue of Some high office ; but in the middle 
ages it was also necessary that they should be so by 
birth. The term was indiffeiently applied to prelates 
and certain abbots, to lords and barons, to dukes and 
counts, to landgraves and margraves, to marquises 
and counts palatine, to burggraves, margraves, &c. pro- 
vided they enjoyed this hereditary accident; if they 
did not, they were classed among the ministeriakSy or 
ministers of the state. By degrees the honour was ex- 
tended to all the sons of nobles, to all freemen who held 
a fief, and who rode a horse at their own expense to 
battle. Such were the four classes of Germanic society 
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iliKring' lht mAttr part nf the middle ages. towna 
m^tiplied, and privileges obtained by Se&^/Hhabit. 
ants^ a that of burgher^^ sprang into eadet^ce^ 
distinct from all the rest On these privfleges, so ^at 
is thehr number^ so complex their rehttioms^ it is impos. 
sible to dwell in this place ; we may, however, bbserve, 
that, as such corporations were established for the*^ir- 
therance of commerce, the persons of merchants were 
86' much protected as those of pilgrims or priests i that 
each corporation had its jus fori et nundinamm, or 
right of fairs and markets ; its jus sUpdla?,* or right of 
forcing foreign merchants to expose their goods for sale ; 
its jus geranii, or right of unloading merchandise with 
a arane ; and its peculiar right of monopoly, which ex- 
cluded aH from exercising any branch of industry within 
its walls wh 9 were, not qualified by certain arbitrary 
conditions. They who were not thus qualified took up 
their abode in the suburbs, and were confined to the 
meaner callings.* 

That the jurisprudence of Germany was generally very 
different from that of llomej is apparent from dmost 
every title in the elements of both. This is particularly 
the case in regard to husbands and wives, to parents and 
children : the wives participated in civil lights ; the 
children escaped from the patria potestas on their reach- 
ing maturity. As in Rome, so in Germany, espousals — 
always with the consent of the parents or guardians — 
preceded nuptials : they were effected in some nations 
by die delivery of a piece of money to the betrothed, 
accompanied by a formula of woids, and by a fiesent 
to her parents or kindred, as if she were purchased by 
the man ; and they w ere indissoluble, except for rape or 
^some other urgent cause. Marriages took place at a 
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mature age : after the ceremony at churchy the bride* 
groom and bride^ in presence of the witnesses^ were 
obliged for a moment se in toro reeipere, — a custom 
peculiar to the Germanic nations.* Another singular 
custom was the delivery by the husband to the wife^ on 
the morning following the marriage^ of a certain gift 
which was then called donum matutinum^ or morgm^ 
gaha ; and that this was distinct from the dowry, has 
been abundantly proved by German antiquarians. Its 
quantity was not uniform ; the Lombards restricted it 
to a fourth part of the bridegroom's substance. A .third 
distinguishing mark of these marriages was, that the 
guests, who were always numerous, should each present 
the couple with a gift according to his means. In some 
cases we find these gifts to have been considerable ; ge- 
nerally gold, silver, horses, or oxen. No marriage could 
be celebrated without a dowry, which was presented by 
the bridegroom to the bride, and the value of which de- 
pended, of course, on his means and station in life. It 
became her chief resource in the event of her surviving 
him, and was intrusted to the care of her own kindred. 
But though unequal marriages were so rigorously pro- 
hibited in ancient times, certain it is that, in times more 
recent, the great evaded the prohibition with regard to 
second marriages ; they could marry a woman far below 
their dignity, even if she were their concubine, but only 
oai diis condition, — that the issue of such a union should 
not inherit equally with the children of a former mar- 
riage ; in other words, that such issue should be con- 
sidered illegitimate. By some modern writers, women 
thus circumstanced have been termed concubines ; and 
the church has been censured for not merely permitting, 
but sanctioning, such connections. Nothing, however, 
is more certain than that such unions were as valid, as 
solemn, and as holy in the sight of Heaven, as if they 
had been celebrated with ladies of the same rank in life. 
Divorce was generally permitted in case of adultery, and 


* Femme gagne ton douairc & mettre ton pied au lit' 
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wbere one of the parties, with the other’s consent, en- 
tered the cloister ; but in neither case, according to the 
canons, could another marriage be contracted. Origin- 
ally, indeed, the Franks, the Burgundians, the Saxons, 
and other people, had no difficulty in passing to second 
nuptials ; but the custom led to so many abuses, that it 
was eventually condemned by the civil no less than the 
canon law. The husband was the natural protector of 
his wife, who was under his mundium, or tutorship, 
just as minors were under that of their parents or their 
guardians. And it is worthy of remark that, in the 
feudal grants, each church and monastery was under the 
protection of some warrior, generally some powerful 
baron, who was styled its tutor or advocatus, and who 
engaged not only to defend it with his sword, but to 
obtain justice for it at the court of the sovereign.* 

If from the condition of persons we pass to crimes,* 
we shall find a vast and curious field for contemplation. 
The great principle of the Germanic punishment was 
pecuniary compensation, as wdl to the party injured as 
to the state : but we shall soon perceive that the last 
penalty was’ often inflicted in cases where modern justice 
would scarcely condescend to interfere ; while, on the 
other hand, light penalties were once sufficient, where 
now nothing less than deatTi can satisfy the \iolated 
law. But this distinction between the ancient and 
modern systems of punishment is not more striking 
than that which prevailed among people of the same 
nation, often of the same country, and among different 
classes of the same society. To commence with theft, 
which occupies so considerable a space in the codes of 
all nations, barbaric or enlightened. The Wisigothic 
code compelled a freeman to return nine-fold the value 
of tlie thing stolen, the slave six-fold, and both re- 

• Tacitus, De Moribus Gernlanorum, cap. 18. et 22., necnon Annales, 
xlii. 54. L(‘X Saxonum, tit. 7. Lex Burgundionum, tit 12. 66, &c. Lex 
Longobardica, lib. ii. tit 1. 8, &c Codex Legis Wisigothoi tm, lib. hi. 
tit. 1, Ac. S. Gregorius Turonensis, Histona Eccles. Franc, lib. iv. cap. 9. 
Jus Provinciale Sdxonicum, lib. tii. art 45. Heineccius, Eleincnta Juris 
Germ. hb. i. tit 9— 13. Ducange, Gloss irium ad Scriptores Me^ae et 
Inlinue Latmitatis, v. MorgeTi^alM, Sponsahat Mundium^ Ac. . 
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reived a hundred stripes.* Among the Burgundians 
a great distinction was properly made between the 
thieves who used \iolence, and those who simply car- 
ried their booty away : in the former case the penalty 
v as aU ays death, and so even in the latter, if the object 
stolen were a horse or an ox ; but in most other cases thek 
law was satisfied with the restoration of three-fold the 
value ; and if the thief were a slave, he received three 
hundred stripes.^ In like manner among the Franks 
the graver offence was punished with death •^, while the 
minor was redeemed by money, unless the offender 
were a slave, and unable to pay the mulct ; in this case^ 
stripes, or even castration, followed.^ Among the 
Ba\arians the penalty was hanging, if the value of the 
thing stolen equalled ten sols ; and even then compen. 
salion was to be made from the malefactor s substance.^ 
]Vlinor thefts were atoned for by a mulct of nine times 
the value, unless the thing were stolen from a church, 
or the palace of the prince, when twenty-seven times 
tiie ^alue was exacted,*' The Alamanni, or Suabians, 
were less severe: lor graver thefts, nine times the 
value was deemed sufficient; for minor ones, a few 
sols"; but if the theft were from a religious edifice or 
a palace, the mulct w as tw enty-seven-fold.** The Saxons 
were savag'e : under the value of three sols, the repar- 
ation was nine fold; above that sum, death: and the 
last penalty was exacted on the thief discovered in the 
house or precincts of the man he intended to rob> 
The Angles and the Werins were satisfied with the 
restoration of the value thiee-fold.'*^ The Frisians 
also thought a pecuniary penalty sufficient, -of 80 sok 
from a noble, of iO from an ingenuus*' ; but if the 
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thief were a slave, he was whipped to death, unless 
his owner would redeem his skin by four sols.^ But, 
mild as this people were in this respect, they visited 
sacrilege with terrific vengeance : the culprit was taken 
to the sea-shore, where, after his ears were cropped, he 
was castrated, and immolated to the gods.*^ Among the 
Lombards, the offence was minutely graduated by the 
rank of the culprit and the circumstances of the case : 
in general, a restitution eight or nine fold, with a heavy 
pecuniary mulct for the royal treasury, was deemed 
sufficient to satisfy justice ; and if he were unable to 
pay, he died.* Frederic I. made hanging the invariable 
penalty where the value reached five sols ; when it fell 
short, branding and stripesA The same punishment 
was sanctioned by the provincial law of Saxony^, by 
that of Suabia^, and by the statutes of many cities.^ 
But subsequent legislators, from Charles V. downwards, 
would not sanction the last penalty unless the theft were 
accompanied by burglary or violence, or the repetition 
of a former offence.^ 

In regard to damage done to the property of others, 
all the barbaric codes are minute in specifying the 
^ount of compensation, and, where none could be given, 
as in the case of a slave, that of stripes. As the offence 
was at once a public and private injury, both the royal 
treasury and the party aggrieved shared in the redress. 
These, however, we shall not notice, but proceed to such 
as affected the person, kindred, or character of men. 
Originally, the plamtifF called his family and friends to 
assist him in obtaining revenge ^ ; but, as in the fury 
of passion, such a course would soon have led to the 
weakening, perhaps even to the extermination, of so- 
ciety, the duty of vengeance was transferred from the 

» Lex rns tit 3 1 7 * Ibid Addit. Sup tit 12 1 1. 
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party aggrieved to the public magistrate. Respecting 
verbal injuries the Wisigothic code says little, except 
that, if a slave calumniates a noble, he shall receive 
eighty, if one less than noble, fifty stripes J In regard to 
real injuries, the most usual penalty was the talion, 
unless the parties settled the matter by amicable com- 
pensation. Slaves, and liberti who could not pay, were 
striped, and either the same punishment or slavery was 
the penalty of the poor ingenuus.’-^ The Burgun- 
dians punished the man who hound with cords a free- 
man, by a mulct of 12 sols, a freedman by 6. a slave 
by 3, and by the same sura to the judge.* If a free- 
man insulted a woman by pulling her hair, he paid a 
similar mulct, according as she was free, freed, or en- 
slaved.^ If the injury were committed by a slave, he 
received, for a free-woman, two hundred, for a freed- 
woman, one hundred, for a female slave, seventy-five 
stripes/'* The Salic law rated verbal injuries more 
highly : it minutely fixes the penalty for various ob- 
noxious words, •which an English ear would not tolerate.® 
In legard to real injuries, it regulates, with no less 
minuteness, the amount of the reparation. The loss 
a hand, a foot, a tongue, an eye, or an ear, was atoned 
by 100 sols ; that of the thumb, 30 ; of the fore- 
finger, 35 of the other fingers, 157 After regu- 
lating other offences, Si quis ingenuus ingenuum 
castraverit, aut virilia truncaverit, ut mancus fiat, sol, c. 
culp jud.”^ The Suabians, without paying much re- 
gard to verbal injuries, — probably, however, men were 
prone enough to re^^ent them, — punishes real ones with 
equal rigour, especially such as were committed on 
ecclesiastics and women : a bodily injury done to a 
bishop was rated like that to a general ; and the amount 
fell according as the sufferer was a presbyter, deacon, 
or monk.^ He who, on the highway, uncovered a vir- 
gin's face, paid one sol ; if a married woman, two sols. 

* Codev I eg Wwig lib vi tit 4. * Ibid tit 4 
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The Bavarians decreed similar punishments, and in 
regard to offences committed against women, they are 
more minute. Thus, whoever placed his foot in a 
woman’s bed by force, was fined 12 sols^, and for 
other insults in proportion. 2 In the laws of the Saxons, 
Angles, and Prisons, we find little relating to vcrbsd 
injuries, doubtless because individuals were allowed to 
resent them without the interference of the law ; 
bodily damage, however, is estimated with the same 
minuteness as in other codes. ^ Thus, among the 
Angles, if any one killed an adeling (ttneling), he paid 
600 sols ; if a freeman, 200; if a slave, 30. ^ And 
if he denied the charge, he swore with a jury of 
twelve men, or of five, according as the deceased was 
free or enslaved. In fact, in most barbarous tribes, 
homicide was redeemable by a composition in money. 
If he struck an adeling, he was mulcted in 30 ; if 
a freeman, in 10 sols, or he swore with five^; and if 
he broke a bone of the adeling, the penalty was 90 , 
or the oath with twelve men ; if of a freeman, 30, or 
an oath with six.^ The loss of a member was in like 
manner estimated by the dignity of the sufferer.^ In 
the middle ages, men, whether noble or simply free, 
avenged themselves by arms ; nor could emperor or 
du|ie wrest justice from the hands of individuals:*^ 

The crimes against chastity are minutely graduated 
in these barbaric codes. Thus, in regard to adultery, 
the Wisigothic code permitVed the husband to kill his 
wife, the father his daughter, together with the par- 
amour, if caught in the act.’** If not caught in the act 
by either of the parties most interested, the affair was 
taken before the ordinary tribunals : on conviction, the 
man and woman were delivered over to the husband or 
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wh<E(e honour bad been*' injured^ their persona re« 
duped to slavery^ their substance confiscated. ^ By the 
same code, fornication was more mildly visited : the man 
was compelled either to marry the woman, or to make 
her a pecuniary compensation.^ A worse offence, the 
npfanda venus, was punished by privation of virility, by 
seclusion in the dark dungeon of a monastery, and by 
liberty to the wife to enter on another marriage.* But 
for the punishments awarded to this species of crime, 
we refer to a forfner work, in which an analysis of that 
code may be found."* They were punished with more 
severity by the Ostrogoths, who not only put both of- 
fenders to death, but even all who were privy to 
the ciime.^ As to fornication, the same edict made a 
great distinction between the guilt of a freeman and a 
«lave, no less than between the injury receded by a 
free-woman or a bond-woman. The noble bachelor who 
violated a free virgin was bound cither to marry her, 
or to endow her with the fifth pait of his patrimony.^^ 
If the noble were married, he was mulcted in a third of 
his substance ,* and if the offender were neither noble 
nor rich, his life was the penalty,^ The slave who 
sinned with a free- woman, even it she were h illing, was 
burnt alive.® In regard to adultery, the Burgundians 
suffered both offenders to be slam, if detected in Uie 
act ; but, if one only was slain, the husband or father 
was fined for the death.'* This summary vengeance, 
indeed, was not approved, bpt it was allowed to the vio- 
lence of human passion. Fornication was more mildly 
visited : the virgin who willingly suffered it was noted 
as infamous, while the man escaped with a mulct of 15 
sols.*^ Incest was also punishable by a fine to the next 
of kin,*i Anciently the Franks visited the adulterer 
^ with a mulct of 200 sols but under the Carlovingians 

» Wigig 1 13 2 Ibui 1 7 3 Ib,d lib 111 tit 3 1 5 

* See HiBtorv of Spam and Fortvigal, vol n (Cab C%c.) 

' rheodonci, 1 38 

<5 Edictum Theodonci, 1 5‘J * Ibid 

** Ibid 1 bO 2 Lex Burgund tit 68 1 1, 2. 

’ ' lb>a tit 44v 1 1 Ibid 4it Jo L 1 

Lex Sdlica, tit, U ! 1C Lex Ripuar 1 1 
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the offence was capital^ with a confiscation of st^bstance.^ 
Theif canon law was no less severe. The adulteress 
v(^ho revealed her crime under the seal of confession was 
enjoined a penance of seven years, of which fiiree were 
cm bread and water ; the adulterer was pnly three ytart 
excommunicated.^ Fornication is visited by the Salic 
law too indulgently he who forced a maiden, paid 62 
sols , a maiden betrothed, 200 ; but if with her own 
consent, 4 > only.** If he sinned with a slave, 15 sols ; 
and if a slave forced a sla\e, he paid 3 sols, or received 
120 stripes ^ The laws of the Bavarians in this report 
were more remarkable There was no capital penalty, 
anlcss both parties utre detected and killed m the act: 
a composition to the husband sufficed If a freeman 
siintd with the free wife of another, the penalty was 
the wc regeld of 1()0 sols, payable to the injured hus- 
band 10 only if the woman were libcrta, 4 only if 
she were a slave." If the free woman were singk, and 
even willingly endured the dishonour, the mulct was 
12 sols, or he was compelled to marry her ^ But this 
code had no punishment, except such as ecclesiastical 
law provided, for the freeman who violated a female 
unmarried slave. The slave, however, who violated a 
free maiden was surrtndeied to her parents, to do with 
him what they pleased, even to put him to death.® 
This criminal leniency towards crimes committed against 
slaves, this severity towards crimes committed by that 
unfortunate class, characterises more or less all the 
Germanic codes The laws of the Suabians also permitted 
pecuniary compensation for adultery and fornication,'® 

' Cap tularja Rtgiixn rrincorum, Hb vi 1 431 
Idem, hb \ii 1 ‘’Si 3 Le\ Salici, 1 1 14 1 13, 14 ^ 

1 Idem 1 1 *^7 1 1 1 * Lex Baivar t»t vii cap 1 

licx Baivar tit “ cap 1 Ibid cap 10 li 

^ Ibid tap 8 1 1 9 Ibid cap 9 I 1 

Si qua 1 bon foemma vadit m itinerc guo inter dung vilhs, et obvia^ 
nui nliqins, ct f or raptum donudat caimt ejus cum f sol componat S 
SI cjus \ cstimenta levavtrit, ut usque ad gpniculadenudet,cum b sol comp 
ct SI cam denudaverit ut genit ilia ejus appareant, vel posteriora, cum 12 
sol ( ( mp 

“ Si lutom cum ea fornicavcnt, contra ejus voluntatem, comp sol 40 
“ Si autem muluri ha.c kcerent, omnia duf liriter comp sicutanteadixi 
mus de \ irgitit — Lcr Alaman tit 58 1 1, 3 
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Both they and the preceding visit incest more severely : 
the rich offender lost his whole substance, the poor one 
became a slave ^.ttached to the royal domain. The 
Saxons have one law only respecting this class of of- 
fences, — that he who violated the wife, the daughter, or 
the mother of his lord, should be dealt with as that lord 
pleased. J This and similar omissions which we per- 
ceive at every step in the less considerable codes, give 
rise to some reflection. Were these crimes so common 
as to be scarcely noticed } This would be at variance 
with all that we know of the Saxons, whom Salvian 
truly calls crudelitate efferos, sed castitate mirandos.” 2 
Or must the fact be explained by the well known 
Kfiaxim, Qua? simul aut bis flunt, ea preeterire soleant 
legislatures ? ” This hypothesis is exceedingly probable : 
but there is also another, entitled to no less weight, — 
that the Saxons had a common or unwritten law, which 
regulated their conduct and the decisions of their tri- 
bunals, and that their written or statute law, for which 
they were indebted to the Carlovingian emperors, was 
merely designed to supply the defects of the former. The 
Frisian law seems to have no provision for adultery,— 
a fact that confirms the hypothesis just made ; but 
the noble viigiji or ingenua who suffered violation was 
compelled to pay a fine to the king^, and he who vio- 
lated a virgin slave paid 4 sols to her owner. If she 
had been dishonoured once before, the mulct was low- 
ered to 3 ; if twice before, to 2 ; if three times, to I 
only.'^ The omission of adultery in the Frisian law, 
where simple fornication is never left unpunished, has 
led some antiquaries to investigate the matter ; and it 
has been found that the law lelt the punishment ^to her 
husband after the guilt was established ; that he could 
whip her to death, or kill her with his sword.^ That 
is, where the statute law was silent, the common or 
unwritten law spoke, since the former was only in- 

^ Lex Saxonum, tit S IS 
2 Salvianus do Gubernatione Dci, lib vii p S'?*) 
s Ixjx Frisica, tit ‘Ml ' Ibid 1 3, 4. 

s biecama, nota ad Leg Fiis (apud Htincc ) 
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tended to supply the defects of the latter. The Lom- 
bards punished adultery with death, or delivered the 
parties to the offended husband, to deal with them as 
he thought proper. ^ If both the culprits were single 
and free, the maiden might be disinherited by her pa- 
rents ; and he was either compelled to marry her, or 
to pay 100 |ols, of which half went to the royal trea- 
sury, the other half to the parent8.2 If the maid were 
a slave, and one of the dominant nation, the mulct was 
20 sols ; if a Roman, 1 0 only.^ But as on this sub- 
ject we have before written we proceed to subsequent 
periods. As the Saxons, in their ancient state, had 
scarcely any written punishments for this class of of- 
fences, such also was the case in the middle ages : the 
J us Provmciale Saxonicum merely alluies to the punish- 
ment of those caught in the fact^, but the Jus Pro- 
vinciale SueviCum is clearer, since it condemns th4 
culprits to death, whether caught in the fact or convicted 
by legal formalities.^ In both cases there was a com- 
mon unwritten law, which minutely prescribed the gra- 
duation both of offence and of punishment. The ‘Jus 
Lubecense was milder in regard to adultery : the mulct 
for the first offence was sixty marks, but a repetition 
of the crime was more severely visited.^ Fornication 
was punished with fine or death by the code of Suabia 
but in Lubeck the ravisher was bound either to marry or 
to endow the maiden ; and if he were unable to pay the 
mulct, imprisonment, bread and water, were his doom.® 
But as the Roman jurisprudence gained ground in Ger- 
many, many states adopted its provisions respecting 
adultery and fornication ; and this fact sufficiently ac- 
counts for the o^nission of such penalties in the Ger- 
manic codes of the middle ages. Thus the adulterer 
was beheaded w^hile the adulteress was whipped and 

* Lex Longobard lib i tit 32 1 2—7 2 ibid tit 31 1 1, &c 

* Ibid See Vol I chap i I-iOmbardy 

* Jus Prov Saxon lib ii art 13 **’Die in ebbrechercy begnffen 
■worden, den soli man alien die baupter absrhlagcn ” 

^ Jus Prov Suev cap 1 14 I 10 et tap 148 1 27 

" Jus I-,ub( t part w tit 6 art 2 ® Jus Prov* Suev cap 2d 

® Jus Lubec lib n tit 5 L 31 I 1 C ad Leg Jul dc Adult 
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banished.^ Both were punished less severely by the 
Bavarians^ who refused to admit the Roman law^ and 
who inflicted imprisonment^ fasting, stripes, or exile. 2 
In Austria, adultery and fornication were seldom punished 
by death, and then only for a repetition of the crime ; 
pecuniairy mulcts, imprisonment, scourging, exile, were 
the ordinary resource of justice.^ The l^rolese were 
satisfied, even for the second conviction of adultery, 
and without any distinction of persons, with imprison- 
ment and fasting; the third was banishment.** While 
the Wiirtembergers insisted that the first offence should 
be imprisonment and infamy ; the second exile and 
branding; the third, death"’: but subsequently the last 
penalty was decreed even for the second.^’ In Dit- 
mar the first crime brought a fine of sixty marks ; 
the second, whipping and exile ; the third, death 7 ; and 
similar were the laws of Baden qnd Wurtzburg ^ ; while 
the imperial cities seldom resorted to the last penalty, 
and were satisfied with moderate mulcts. ^ In the Pa- 
latinate, on the contrary, the culprits, even for the first 
offence, nere hanged, beheaded, or drowned and the 
second was equally used in Bohemia, Magdeburg, Bruns- 
wick, Anhalt, Nassau doubtless because in these 
places the Roman law was superseding the native. But 
more severe than even the Roman law was that of 
Holsatia, where, even in the seventeenth century, simple 
adultery was (when one culprit only was married) vi- 
sited wdth the death of both parties, And in the 
electorate of Saxony, if a single man sinned with a 
married woman, both died; but though the mairicd 
man who violated a single woman also incurred the 
same penalty, she escaped with stripes. Jn many 
German states, however, where the most rigorous pe- 

* Carpzovius, Prnx Cnm. li. 53. 2 jug Prov Baivano. lib v tit. 9. 

’ Lanciger Ord 7fi IS. Jus Tirol crisp, lib viii tit 40 

® Jus Wurtembergicum, tit 94. Harprocht, ttcsponii 61 

^ Jus DitbmarMcuin, art 128. 

Jus BadeiifcP, part vii tit. 29 2*Kre8s Comment p 311. 

Jus Prov Palat v. 30. Heiiiec. 11 tap 19S 

Heiinric I^orttris Chron. lib ui. cap 7, 

13 Constit. Aug. part iv cap. 19 
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nalties prevailed^ circumstances were allowed to mitigate 
their severity. Thus, if the act were imperfectly com- 
pleted * ; if the one were deserted by the other ; if the 
debitum conjugale, through impotence or disease, could 
not be paid ; if the crime were mutual ; or if the one 
interceded bejfore the judge in favour of the other ; — 
these and other circumstances were sometimes allowed 
to assuage the vengeful spirit of justice.^ 

Omitting the crimes which involved violence, since 
most of them relate either to the wrongs of women,-— 
a subject sufficiently noticed, — we next pass to cases 
where life is taken or attempted. That Aowidde. was 
originally comi)ensated by money is apparent from 
most of the Germanic codes ; and that, the punishment 
being found inadequate, death was substituted, is no less 
proved by the present state of the national law. The 
Wisigoths visited deliberate unprovoked homicide with 
the last penalty^ ; but if it were provoked or casual, a 
moderate mulct was exacted.^ He who administered 
poison to another, so that death ensued, was himself put 
to a shameful death ; and, if the intended victim 
escaped, he became the slave of that victim.'^ Where 
life was attempted by magical arts, whipping and 
slavery were the ordinary peijalties.^ As he who set 
fire to houses in a city w'as presumed to intend death, 
he was burnt alive. 7 The Burgundians also visited 
wilful homicide with death, when the victim was a 
freemam; but if a slave or freedman, a mulct was 
exacted, according to his capacity.^ We may here, 
however, observe, that neither the WToigoths nor the^ 
Burgundians derived their laws purely from a Ger- 
manic source ; in both countries there w^as a consi- 
derable admixture of a vei7 different spirit, — the 

1 ” Quum orimen illud iramissione seminis pcrfectum est, do eoque 
judici cotHtarc debout Cnm. art 120. 

^ Liiidenbrogius, C odex Lcguin Antiquorum, pasttim. Heineocius, 
Elementa Juns Oermanici, lib. li. tit 23 cap. 117 — ^202. 

s Lex W iMgothoi urn, lib vi. tit 5. 1.6. IJ. . 

* Sbe Ui&tory of Siiain and Portugal, voL iv. Analysis of the Wisigothic 
code. 

» Ibid, tit 2 1. 2. « Ibid. 1. 1—3. 

7 Ibid. lib. viit tit. 2. 8. 1. ® Lex Burgundion am, tit it 1 1—4. 
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Roman jurisprudence, which was much more favourable 
to capital punishments. But this fact does not prove 
that the Germans were more humane, — it only proves 
that they had less knowledge of human nature ; since, 
in the infancy of society, mild penalties have always 
been tried without the desired effect, and ^ more ad- 
vanced state of civilisation has been compelled to adopt 
such as are more rigorous. ^ The laws of the Pranks, 
which are truly Germanic, — viz., which are sa- 
tisfied v^th pecuniary compensations for almost every 
species of crime, — minutely graduate the compo- 
sition for homicide, according to the condition of the 
‘murderer and the victim, the circumstances in which 
the act was effected, especially those of time ‘and 
place. ^ The introduction of Christianity among the 
people, and a better acquaintance with the Roman law, 
induced Childebert to decree that the pecuniary com- 
position should cease, and that qui injuste novit 
occidere, discat juste mori : yet this decree had little 
effect on his immediate posterity ; for we meet with 
composition in the capitularies of his successors.^ The 
Carlo Vingians, however, renewed the law, and as- 
signed death to deliberate homicide, even if the victim 
recovered or escaped.'* Where the homicide was not 
treacherous and wilful, a less penalty was exacted * ; 
and less still where it was casual.^ Among this people 
magic or witchcraft was not punished with death, though 
the pecuniary mulct was high.^ Among the Bavarians, 
he who killed a freeman paid l60 sols ; if a free- 
. woman, twice that sum, because, says the law with 
some gallantry, the sex is less able to defend itself ^ ; 
but if the woman, through unusual courage, was re- 

’ TO TetKect rojv fAl^igreav xs/Oeci rctf 

'7ec^e^cc,>oju:yuiv he ria rj^otvarov al-ro\kat xwxvirt — ThucydnUb^ 

lib in And no truer maxim to be iound m the whole range ot moral 
science. 

2 Lex ilalica, tit 44, 4.), 46 65. Ripuariorum, tit. 17. 

* C'apitularid Regum I'ranc iib. ii cap. 18. 

Ibid lib. VI. 1. 1., hb. vii 1. 1.52 18J. ^ Ibid. lib. iv. L 20. 

^ Ilnd lib. iv. 1. 27. hb. vn. 1. £‘)j. 

y Lex Ripuar. tit 83. 1. 1, 2. Lex Salica, tit 22. 1. 1. 

^ Lex Bdivar. tit 3. 
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solved to stand the brunt of the duel, and fell, the 
penalty was only that of a man. i The homicide of a 
freedman was 40, of a slave, 20 sols ; and the same 
may nearly be said of the Suabians, even . in regard 
to the double fine for a woman’s death. ^ Among the 
Angles, as we have before observed, the homicide of an 
adeling, or noble, was exceedingly high, — 600 sols.* 
If a wife were charged with destroying her husband by 
witchcraft or poison, one of her near relations was to take 
her defence, as a champion, in the open field ; and if 
she had no such relation, or if such a one were un- 
willing to peril life and limb in her behaT, then was she 
compelled to undergo the ordeal of nine red-hot plough- 
shares.-* The pecuniary mulct for homicide was mi- 
nutely graduated by the Frisian law : thus, if one noble 
killed another, 80 sols ; if he killed a freeman, 54 >; if 
a freedman, 27 : if one freeman killed another, 54 ; if 
he killed a noble, 80 ; if a slave, the proper value 
was estimated by the owner. The Saxons estimated 
the homicide of a noble higher even than the Angles — 
at 840 sols ; while that of a freeman is much lower — 
120 only.® By Charlemagne, however, the capital 
penalty, in certain cases, was substituted, as if any one 
should kill a bishop, priest, or deacon.^ The Saxons 
had no punishment for magic ; probably because, as 
they were at this time, and long afterwards, hardly 
ledaimed from idolatiy, they regarded such knowledge 
as lawful^ ; nor could the severe decrees of Charlemagne 
extirpate the prevailing superstition.^ Incendiaries 
were more rigorously punished by this people than in 
any other part of Germany ; the crime, whether per- 
petrated by night or day, was capital. The reason, 
doubtless, was, that it was too common to be met by 
ordinary penalties. In every branch of contemporary 

• Lpx Bauar cap IS l 1 

2 ii)jj ^ iiccnon Li x Aldraannorum, tit 63 3 Sec before. 

Id-'X Angloruin, tit 14 , 

■» vLox Frisicd, tit 1 I 1, Ac 6 I^x Saxon tit 12 1 1 SL 

7 Capitul Saxon 1 10 « Concilium Liptinense, a i) 1S4J. 

9 “ Si quit, a diabolo dcceptus crcdident secundum morem paganorum 
Vhrum aut foeininam btngam esse, ct homines coinederc, capitis scntentia 
punietur,*’ — Cap 1. 5. Ibid, tit 5. 1. 2. 
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history, we read of tfien setting fire to the houses of 
their enemies, to cdnstma® ah within. That this was a 
favourite mode of vengeance with the JVlero\ingian 
kings, is evident from Gregory of Tours and Fredoard ; 
and with the Scandinavidns, is equally clear from their 
sagas. By the Lombards homicide was admitted to 
composition, very feW cases excepted ^ ; and the same 
composition was allowed in cates of death by poison, 
unfJl Henry II. made the penalty death, with con- 
’fiscation of goods. ^ The manly sense of the same 
people made tliem despise the numerous tales about 
sorcery, and inflict heavy pecuniary mulcts on such as 
put reputed witches to death. If we come down to 
the Germanic codes of the ihiddle ages, we shall find 
that, until the twelfth century, homicide was not a 
capital ofience, elcept in a few special cases. In that 
century we find it capital in the codes of SuaVia and 
Saxony, and in the imperial constitutions from Frederic 
Barbarossa dowmw'ards^, especially in those states where 
the Roman law w^as received. Yet this was not uni- 
versal ; for instances may be found even in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries where composition was adl 
mitted for murder.^ Incendiaries were subjected some- 
what earlier to the capital penalty ; and those coiiMcted 
of poisoning were doomed to the flames.® In this place 
we cannot be expected to enter into the progress of 
Germanic le'gislation from Charles V. downwards : we 
can only observe, that, in all the revolutions of the diet 
as contained in the imperial decrees, there continued to 
be a still, greater approximation towards the Roman 
jurisprudence, and consequently in an equal degree a 
departure from that of Germany. 7 

Among homicides, we have not included the cases at 

* Lex Longobard lib i fit S 9 11 &t?e History of Lombard), \ol. i 
r H 2 Ibid tit 3 1 4, 5 tit 9 J b, 7 39 

» Ibid J b 1 tit i: 1 <) 

^ Jus provniciale Sucvirum, rip 114 Jus Prov Sax lib ii art 13 
^ Statiita Dithmarsii nsn Chromtun Luniiibuigiiiat (aiudLtbmtz 
Scrim OKS, tom lu p 2iu) 

® Juh SrtX etSuev ubi supra Leges Obstalbermca, 1 3 
7 I indenbioisim*, todtx Ltgum Antiquorum, pasiim Hcmeccius 
Elemuita Juilz Gerraanici, lb u tit cap 247—2 
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which nature more cominonly revolts, — parricide, fra- 
tricide, infanticide, and others of the same kind. Yet 
though such were exceedingly rare, they were far from 
unknown to the Germanic nations. What is most re- 
markable is, that they were not always -^visited with the 
last penalty ; that the assassin of a father might escape, 
where the murderer of a priest was sure to be executed. 
The crime was capital among the Wisigoths, unless the 
assassin sought sanctuary ; and even then he was de- • 
livered over to the next kindred, to be dealt with, salv^ 
anima, as they thought proper. ^ Death was also the 
penalty of infanticide 2, generally even at the time of 
birth ; or if the judge spared the midwife, she lost her 
eyes. Of these crimes little is said by the laws of the 
Burgundians, Bavarians, and Franks, doubtless either 
because they were considered impossible, or because they 
were amply provided for in their unwritten observances ; 
for we must never forget, that the published law only 
supplied the imperfections of the common. But the Ba- 
varians had a singular provision for abortion : the pe- 
cuniary mulct was not only to be paid annually by the 
man who caused the abortion, but annually by his de- 
scendants to the seventh generation ; for as the child or 
foetus had not been baptized, and as its doom was, con- 
sequently, everlasting fire, no ordinary penalty should 
meet such a crime,-^ Parricide is equally, and for the 
same reason, passed over by the Angles and Saxons ; 
but not so by the Frisians, who appear to have been the 
first people among whom this revolting crime was not 
capital. If any one,” says the law, kill his father, 
let him lose his inheritance ; if any one kill his brother, 
let him compensate to the next of kin.”^ Yet, contrary 
to the opinion of all German jurisconsults, we almost 
doubt whether this law be not intended merely to add 
increased rigour to the common or unwritten one, — 

1 Lex Wihig. tit 5. 1. 17— 1‘). 2 n,id. lib. iv, tit 4. L 1. 

Ibid lib vi tit. 3. 1 7. 

^ Lex Haivar. tit 7. cap IS, 19. This is bolder than the opinion of 
St Adguhtine, v'ho only doubted whether sueh lufanta could arrive at the 
beatific vision. 

^ Lex Frisica, I. 1, 2. 

VOL. II. L 
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that the criminal should not only die, but his offspring 
be deprived of the inheritance to which he would have 
succeeded. This interpretation may appear forced, and, 
indeed, we do not insist on it ; hut it seems strange that 
the only statute law directly bearing on the point, and 
apparently screening the culprit, should come from the 
Frisians alone. The Frisians, however, were a horrid 
people ; for they certainly allowed even the infant to be 
exposed, or put to death, provided it had not sucked the 
breast of its mother. ‘ The Lombards placed the life 
of the parricide at the disposal of the king 2 ; yet, in 
tlie addition made by the emperor Henry IL, we read 
only that he was deprived of his inheritance, and com- 
pelled to practise the penance imposed by the bishop.*' 
If a wife confessed the death of her husband, and the 
design w*as discovered, she was placed completely at his 
disposal. In the twelfth century we find the Lex 
Poinpeia fully in force. ^ Infanticide was also terribly 
visited on the wretched mother, who was buried alive, 
and a stake thrust through her body. ^ Subsequently 
we find some changes in the mode of punishment, as 
regarded both parricide and infanticide ; sometimes the 
culprits were dragged by red-hot force])s to the place of 
execution ; but the unnatural mother, even if she were 
only guilty of producing abortion, was often sewed in a 
sack, and thrown into a river.' In Saxony, even at a 
late ])criod, a viper, monkey, and dog, were sewed 
ill the same sack ; and at a later period, too, in Siberia 
and Lusatia, the living grave and stake were in use.^ 
In different places, a difference of punishment must 
necessarily have existed ; for a river was not always at 
hand to receive the sack and its guilty inmate.^ 

The preceding extracts from the Germanic codes will 

' Lex Frisica, tit. .0, Alfrodus, Vita S. Ludgeri, cap. G. 

“ Ia.‘X l.K»)gob. lib. i. tit. 10. 1. 1, 2. 

^ Ibid. 1. 4. ^ Ibid, tit 3 . 1. 6. 

Sec tfie Codex Justin. 1. 9. pr. d. ad Leg. Pomp, de l‘ar. 

<■ Constit Crimin. art. 131. 

" Ibid, art 137. Nemesis Carolina, 133. 

Kressius, Constitut Crimin. art. IJI. 

^ Lindeiibrogius, Codex Legum Antiquarum, passim. Heinccciu^, 
Elementa Juris Germaiuci, lib. li. tit. 27. 
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sufBce to give the reader a tolerable idea of their spirit. 
That this spirit was generally humane, since in most 
places pecuniary composition was accepted for even 
heinous crimes, is indisputable ; yet often severe punish- 
ments were inflicted, especially among the Wisigoths, 
and every where on slaves. Fire i, the gallows the 
axe the wheel stoning, drowning, immolation on 
the sea-shore^, mutilation of eye ^r limb^, the talion^, 
flagellation^, perpetual imprisonment banishment 
infamy confiscation of goods fines characterise 
the more ancient codes, and are often to be found in 
those of the middle ages, In process of time the most 
usual capital punishments were hanging, breaking on 
the wheel, burning alive, and beheading ; and, next to 
these, burying alive, drowning, with gibbeting, (quar- 
tering, and exposing the dissected limbs. 

The jurisprudence of France down to the time of 
St. Louis is contained in the above extracts ; for that 
the codes of the Franks and the Burgundians were in 
force many reigns after the accession of Hugh Capet is 
indisputable, from the chroniclers of the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries. Diflerent ordinances, indeed, 
were from time to time necessary to meet the wants of 
the feudal system. The ^^Establishments” of that ad- 
mirable monarch (St. Louis) were devised on the one part 
to extend the authority of the crown at the expense of 

I * Codex Legis Wisig. lib. iii. tit. 4. 1. W. Lex Sal. tit 80. 1. 1. 

^ Lex Kipuar. tit 79. Lex Sax. tit 2. 1. 8. tit. 3. 1. 1. 

1.PX Kip. ubi supra. Vita S. Eligii, lib. ii. cap. 31. 

^ S (ireg. Turon. Hist lib. iv. cap. 44. I.cx l-Vis. ad tit 12. Nithar- 
diis, l)e Dissension. Filior. Theganus, De Gestis Ludov. cap. 53. 

Lex Wisig. lib. ii. tit 1., lib. vi. tit 3., lib. 7. tit 5, 6., hb. xii, tit 3. 
TiCg. Baivai. lib. i. cap. 6. I.iex Burgund. tit 6. Lex Longob. lib. i. tit. 25. 
28. cum multis aliis. 

7 Lex Wisig. lib. vi. tit 4. 1. 3. Lex Baivar. tit. 8. cap. 17. L 1. 

» Lex Wisig. lib. ii. tit 2. Lex Ixnigob. lib. i. tit 17. Cap. Reg. 
Franc, hb. vii. 1. .‘>,‘35. Lex Baiv. tit. 8. cap. (>. Lex Sal. tit 43. 1. 1. 

9 liCX Wisig, hb. iii. tit 5. 1. 5., lib. vi. tit 2. 1. 3. Capit Reg. Franc, 
lib. vL L SMI Ibid 

u Lex Wisig. lib. il tit 1. 1. 7. I>ex Burgund. tit. 44. 1, 1, 
ti* Lex Wisig. ubi supra. Lex Alaman. tit 39. 1. 1. Lex Baivar. lib. vi. 
tit 1. 1. 2. Lex Kip. tit 69. cap. 1. Lex Longob. lib. ii. tit 8. cum inultis 
aliis. 

i ' In all the codes. ‘‘‘ Jus Saxon. Jus Suev. in multis locis. 

Nemesis Cand. art 111), 111, 112. 124. 131. 159. 192, &c. Heineccius, 
Elementa Juris Germanici, lib. ii. tit 30. 

L 2 
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the feudal judges^ on the otlier^ to banish the judgments 
of God, — the ordeals, especially the judicial combat, by 
introducing into the tribunals a rational system of evi- 
dence. The legists whom he invited to his court were 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Roman law ; and 
were, in an equal degree^ hostile to that of Germany. 
That, under such circumstances, the former should be 
made to supplant the latter, was to be expected ; the 
change was, indeed, more rapid than might have been 
inferred from the actual position of things, especially 
from the known hostility of the great vassals to any 
change. The power of the crown, and the efforts of the 
new lawyers, surmounted every obstacle. By the pri- 
vilege of appeal from every tribunal in the kingdom to 
that of the monarch, not only was an effectual check 
put on the exercise of local tyranny, but these tribunals 
were at once rendered subordinate to the crown, the 
great source of justice. But there were a number of 
cases which, even in the first instance, were cognisable 
by the rojal judges only, who had been iiistituted by 
Philip Augustus. These, which were called royal cases, 
had not been clearly defined : in general they regarded 
the usual rights of sovereignty as laid dovyn in the feudal 
law ; but the legists discovered, that as a king had long 
arms, his jurisdiction ought of right to embrace every 
subject wdiich concerned the peace of society. All men 
weie allowed to sue their feudal superiors in the loyal 
courts; all w’ere even exempted from a necessary depend- 
ence on those of the local superiors. The foundation of 
royal power had been laid by Philip Augustus ; it was 
extended and fortified by St. Louis ; and, by subsequent 
monarchs, it was carried to perfection, — unto an irre- 
sponsible despotism. In other respects, the Esta- 
blishments'" have little claim to our admiration. As a 
code, they are without method or connection ; sometimes 
dark, always rude, generally rigorous. It was no doubt 
necessary, that in many cases capital punishments should 
bo substituted for the pecuniary compensations which had 
so long been found ineffectual for preserving the peace 
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of society ; perhaps, too, in the then unsettled state of 
things, when power was grown insolent by habit, and 
when laws were little respected, some rigorous penalties 
were advisable. But, with all such allowances, we 
must condemn the laws of St. Louis as wantonly se- 
vere. Had he reserved the gallows for murder, in- 
cendiarism, rape, treason, and burglary alone, he would 
have been amply justified ; but by extending the same 
punishment to robbery in forests and on the high- 
ways, to stealing in a dwelling- house, to the theft of a 
horse or mare, to the repetition even of some minor 
offences, to an escape from prison, he proved that, with 
all his piety, with all his virtues — and no prince had 
ever more — he could be vindictive. Still worse, how- 
ever, were his enactments in regard to heretics, to in- 
fanticides, and to women associated with robbers, all 
whom he condemned to the stake. In regard to petty 
thefts, the penalty was regulated by the circumstances 
of the case, but in all it was oxitrageously rigorous ; for 
the first offence, loss of an ear ; for the second, of the 
hand ; for the third, death ; but if the first took place 
in a church, the penalty was loss of eyes ; and the 
same fate was reserved for the coiner of false money. 
If a vassal struck his lord before the lord struck him, 
he lost his hand. Confiscation of substance was de- 
nounced against offences, which in our days would not 
be visited with a week's imprisonment ; and heavy fines 
were exacted where now a slight reprimand would meet 
the views of justice. The judicial proceedings corre- 
sponded with the laws. Bail was allowed only in minor 
cases ; the accuser was imprisoned in as deep a dungeon 
as the accused ; though the former was not subject to 
torture, — the ordinary commencement of examination 
in regard to the latter who persisted in his declaration 
of innocence. That Louis himself administered justice 
with unreasonable severity is too evident from his bio- 
grapher Guillaume de Nangis. He one day ordered a 
man who had been convicted of a blasphemous oath to 
be deeply branded with a red-hot iron on the Hps, — 
L 3 
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that he might have/* says the chronicler, with evident 
satisfaction, a perpetual memorial of his sin.” An- 
other act of justice gave more general satisfaction. Two 
young Flemings, with their preceptor, on a visit to the 
abbey of St. Nicholas, one day hunted in the grounds^ 
and pursued their game into those of the lord de Coucy. 
That nobleman, who strictly preserved his game,” hung 
all three, — a penalty awarded by the ancient feudal 
laws, but one which was no longer to be tolerated. The 
first impulse of the king was to hang the baron on the 
same spot ; but the representations of his friends con- 
vinced him that this would incense the whole body of 
feudal nobles, who claimed the right to be tried by their 
peers. Besides, the culprit was connected with the 
proudest families of France, and all joined in begging 
for his life. At length it was reluctantly granted him, 
but on the threefold condition of a heavy fine, of his 
renouncing his feudal rights, and of a three years* pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. This monarch, with all 
liis respect for the church, was no less anxious to cir- 
cumscribe the immunities of the clergy. Their subjec- 
tion to their own tribunale alone, and their consequent 
comparative impunity — for the penalties inflicted by 
those tribunals were shamefully inadequate to the of- 
fence — were grievances which he resolved to remove. 
But as a dutiful son of the church, as fearful of incur- 
ring the dreaded doom of excommunication, he proceeded 
cautiously in his great work. The first concession 
which he wrung from pope Alexander IV. was, that if 
the royal officers seized an ecclesiastic guilty of homicide 
or some heinous crime, for the purpose of taking him 
before the eevlcsiastiral tribunals, they should not be 
excommunicated, — though,** added the pontiff^ un- 
graciously enough, we do not in any sense grant the 
judges such a power, still less do we approve in such a 
case their detention of a clerical prisoner.** In a subse- 
quent communication the king was more pressing, and 
the pontiff more reasonable ; the royal judges were per- 
mitted to take cognisance themselves of the more 
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heinous crimes committed by married priests, but not 
until they were degraded by the canonical tribunals ; 
and in another instrument, all priests who, without 
possessing a cure of souls, exercised commerce, were 
declared subject to the lay jurisdiction, unless they 
renounced their worldly calling. This was all that 
Louis could wring from Alexander ; yet he set an admi* 
rable example to his successors, who, by slow but sure 
degrees, wrested the more obnoxious immunities from 
the clergy. In their efforts they were greatly assisted 
by the legists and the temporal barons, who had long 
endeavoured to reduce these haughty churchmen to their 
own level, — to the same equality before the laws. The 
successors of St. Louis were not much affected by the 
most formidable weapons from the armoury of St. Peter. 
At one time an excommunicated person was as much 
shunned as the plague: from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century downwards, the doom was almost 
disregarded by the laity, and it did not prevent even 
such of the prelates as had incurred it from celebrating 
the divine offices. Into the interminable subject of 
French law after the time of St. Louis we cannot enter : 
it would afford little entertainment to the general reader. 
It may, however, be found in the great collection of 
the Ordonnances des Rois, and in the Commentaries of 
the French jurisconsults from the close of the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century.^ 

* EUblisspinens* de St Louis, liv i (in multis cipituhs' Ordoniianres 
des Rois (i>ub propriis aniiis^ Sismoiidi, Histoirc dos InnroN, tom wu 
lim> partie, tliap n Hallain, Hibtoiy ot Europe during the Middle Age-, 
pasbini 
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CHAP. II. 

BELIOIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 
AND GERMANY. 

I. STATE OF BSLIGION, ETC. UNDER THE MEROVINGIAN AND CARLO- 
VINOIAN PRINCES. — THE SECULAR AND MONASTIC CHURCH. 

SAINTS — ST. GENEVIEVE ST. PRETEXTATUS — ST. MAUR ST. 

COLUMBANUS — ST. BONIFACE — ST. GREGORY OP UTRECHT — 

ST. STURM ST. ANSCAR. INTELLECTUAL STATE OP FRANCE.— 

ST. AV1TU8.— ST. CESARIUS.— ST. GREGORY OF TOURS. — ALCUIN. 
— HINCMAR. ERIGENA. — 11. FROM THE TENTH TO THE fll- 

TEENTH CENTURY. — ST. ADALBERT. ST. OTHO. Sr. BRUNO. 

ST. ROBERT.— ST. BERNARD. ST. NORBERT. ST. GUDLLEF. 

ST EUZABETH. INTELLECTUAL STATE OF THE COUNTRY DUR- 

ING THIS PERIOD. 

I. The Merovingian and Carlovingian Periods, 

I.The state of religion and of the church during the five 
centuries that elapsed from the conversion of Clovis to 
the accession of Hugh CapeC from 406 to 987, must, 
to modern Christians, appear most singular. In the 
kings and nobles we find co-existing with uncommon 
zeal the darker pastjions of our nature, — hatred, re- 
venge, concupiscence, and murder ; a thirst for blood 
which was never satiated ; a violence which defied alike 
the laws of society and of God. Perhaps there is no 
other period* in the history of any Christian people so 
foul for the rankest crimes ; it may be doubted whether 
the worst of the Cesars exceeded in dark malignity, or 
in capriciousness of vengeance, the long-haired kings of 
the Franks. To this truth, briefly as we have adverted 
to the subject, the reader can have no difficulty in sub- 
scribing : it is too striking, from the bloody perfidy of 
Clovis in regard to the other kings of the nation, 
to the flagitious deeds of Fredegund, Brunehild *, and 
their immediate posterity. But this is not the worst : 

* At one time, miMed by the S|)ani«h authorities, we doubted of this 
lady’s ^i//, bouever we might deplore her twprudence : that doubt hdk 
been dissipated by the French chroniclers. 
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* the examples of some churchmen will prove that such 
’barbarity was not confined to the laity. Nay, even 
saints, such as Gregory of Tours, and Avitus of Vienne, 
sometimes exhibit so little indignation amidst atrocities 
which even at this day fire the heart with indignation, 
that we may reasonably doubt whether the frequency 
and magnitude of crime had not blunted their moral 
sense. Thus, when G undebald of Burgundy, that he 
might have no rivals to the throne, had barbarously 
murdered his three brothers, with the wife at least of 
one, and their innocent children, and felt contrition for 
the deed, the bishop of Vienne wrote to console him, by 
representing that, on removing these rivals, he had been 
the hidden instrument in the hands of God for securing 
the happiness of the kingdom. And the indifference 
with which the bishop of Tours relates such horrors will 
appear when we come to the examination of his works. 
Yet, on the other hand, we must not forget that the 
monks at least, and even the humbler ranks of thp 
secular clergy, contained men sensitively alive to the 
claims of charity. Not a few lives of the saints ex- 
hibit them in the most amiable relation with their 
fellow-men, — as constantly occupied in repairing the 
ravages of ferocity. But this fact does not alter the 
character of the age, which was one of blood and per- 
fidy. That Christianity failed to humanise, will not 
appear so surprising, if we reflect that men are more 
influenced by example than by opinions. On a people 
just reclaimed from heathenism, whose hearts had re- 
garded revenge as the noblest of duties, these opinions 
would long have little effect. To love our very enemies, 
to bless those who curse us, in all cases to return good 
for evil, is the hardest of all lessons, even to a mind the 
most teachable in an age the most pious; yet, assuredly, 
to obey it is far easier to us than mere forgivenness of 
injuries was to the Franks of old. The Christian world 
at this day might in vain be ransacked for a single 
man who fulfils that hardest of injunctions, — an injunc- 
tion which, in its literal sense, is generally regarded as 
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impracticable. In both cases the root^ self-love, is the 
same, though in our times refinement, and a more ri* 
gorous administration of the law, doubtless, too, a 
greater diffusion of the religious spirit, have softened 
down its harsher features.* 

483 But whatever might be the ferocity of the Franks, 

^ no people exceeded them in liberality towards the 
church, or in respect towards its ministers. Religious 
edifices were raised in amazing numbers, and endowed 
with profusion, as well by nobles as by kings. As the 
church increased in wealth, and became more indebted 
to lay munificence, the exercise of lay influence in its 
appointments became more tempting and raoie easy. 
The Merovingian kings, confiding in an authority 
which was every where else recognised, no longer 
scrupled to usurp an ancient right of the chapter and 
people, — to nominate bishops to the vacant sees ; while 
by the patron of a benefice the inferior clergy were 
equally nominated. The latter privilege was sanctioned 
by the canons of councils, but the former w^as loudly 
condemned by the bishops and clergy, though the re- 
monstrance w^as seldom effectual : the king’s nominee 
generally kept the seat. In time, however, a sort of 
comproinibc was effected by the two parties : the elec- 
tion was left to the chapter, but subject to confirmation 
by the king. Yet we may doubt whether that election, 
however clear its right, w'as in practice free. If the 
king ceased to nominate a courtier priest of his own 
authority, he seldom failed, when the vacant see was 
rich enough to tempt his interference, to recommend the 
favourite, and that recommendation was not in vain. 
Under the Carlovingians the same right was recognised ; 
yet under them we find a return to the original abuse, 
which was more frequently excercised than even by their 
long»haired predecessors. The trufh is, that the right 
and the fact were at variance with each other, and that 
the contention ended just as we might expect it to end, 

* Sanctus Avitu% Einscnpus Viennenvis, opi^tola v Sanctus Gregorius 
Turonctibib, Hibtona Etckbiastica tram orutn, lib ii iii 
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where the real power was all on one side. Thus we 
have distinct applications by two popes, to Charlemagne 
and Lothaire, requesting vacant sees for such clergymen 
as they humbly recommended to the emperors. Thus, 
too, from two anecdotes in the Monk of St. Gall, we 
read that Charlemagne exercised an uncontrolled power 
over the elections. As both are illustrations of the 
manners of the times, we translate them. The former 
will show that intrigue was as busy one thousand years 
ago, for the dignities of the church, as it is at this day. — 
Of the youths whom he educated in the school attached 
to his palace, — 

“ He made one, who was poor, chaplain and secretary of 
his chapel. One day the death of a certain bishop was an- 
nounced to the most prudent Charles, who demanded if the 
deceased had sent before him, into the next world, any portion 
of his substance, and of the fruit of his labours.* ‘Not 
more than two pounds of silver,* was the reply. Hearing 
this, the young clerk, who was present, could not forbear ex- 
claiming, ‘ A poor viaticum this for so great and long a jour- 
ney ! ’ Having reflected a few moments, Charles, the most 
prudent of men, said to the young clerk, — ‘ If I should give 
thee this bishopric, wouldst thon make greater preparations for 
the journey ? ’ The other, hastening to devour these w ise 
words, like grapes ripe before the time, and ready to fall into 
his half-open mouth, knelt at his sovereign’s feet, and replied, 
— ‘ My lord, the decision of this matter must be left to God’s 
will and your own power.’ — ‘ Hide thyself,’ said the king, 

‘ behind this curtain, and thou slialt perceive how many rivals 
thou hast fbr this honourable post.’ No sooner was the pre- 
late’s death known, than the officers of the palace, eager to 
proHt by the misfortunes or death of any one, envious of each 
other, and impatient of delay, began to interest in their views- 
tlie friends of the emperor, lint he firmly refused them all, 
saying that he would never forfeit his word to his young clerk. 
At length, queen Ilildcgarde sent the noblest of the kingdom, 
and afterw ards came herself, to beg the bishopric for her own 
chaplain. He received her solicitation in the most gracious 
manner, assuring her that he neither could nor would refuse her 
any thing ; but added, that he should never forgive himself for 
deceiving his young clerk. Like all other women, when they 
have a point to gain, the queen, concealing her mortification, 
and softening her voice, which was naturally loud, endea- 

* Alluding to alins.giving, regarded fts something like a commutation of 
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vouring to ^wheedle by her caresses the firm mind of Charles, 
said to him, — * My dear prince and lord, why ruin this 
bishopric by giving it to a boy ? Give it, 1 beseech you, my 
sweet master, my glory and support, to my poor chaplain, wlio 
is your devoted servant.* At these words the young man, 
from behind the curtain, close to w'hich Charles was seated, 
cried out in a sorrowful tone, but without quitting his hiding 
place, — * My lord and king, stand firm ! Let no one depri's e 
thee of the power which God has given thee ! ’ Tlien the 
prince, a courageous friend of truth, ordered In’s chaplain to 
appear, and said, — * Thy wish is granted; but be careful to 
send before me and thee into the other world abundant alms, 
— a suitable viaticum for the long journey whence no man re- 
turns.* ** 

The other anecdote is equally indicative of the power 
of the throne over the church, and equally characteristic 
of the times : — 

** Another prelate being dead, Charles gave the vacant see 
to a certain young man, who joyfully prepared to depart. 
His seivants brought him such a horse as agreed with episco- 
pal gravity, — one not o^er mettlesome, — and they placed 
him a step-ladder, that he might seat himself comfortably in 
his saddle. In a great rage that they should think of treating 
him like some worn-out invalid, he sprang on the beast’s back 
with such agility, that he w'as nearfallitigoveron the other side. 
The king, who saw what passed from tlie balustrade of his 
palace, sent for the young man, and i^d to liim, — ‘ My brave 
fellow, thou art spirited, nimble, and well fitted for a horse. 
The tranquillity of our empire, as thou well knowest, i^ conti- 
nually troubled by wars. We have need of a chaplain like thee 
near our person; and since thou canst mount a horso«o well, re- 
main to share our fatigues.’ ” 

But this direct influence of the king in the choice of 
bishops was chiefly confined to the richer sees; for 
during his reign we meet with instances enough where 
he not only abandoned the exercise of that influence, 
but distinctly recognised the right of election inherent 
in the chapter. Nor was this concession the only 
foundation of the future power of the church. Tithes 
were instituted ; the clergy were exempted from the 
lay. tribunals, and subjected to those of their diocesans 
only ; numerous questions, previously decided by the 
civil law, and relating to the degrees of kindred, mar- 
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riage, wills, &c. were declared within the province of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and to every church was 
assigned a parsonage with an adequate manse, exempt 
from all charges and taxes. In proportion as the 
bishops extended their influence at court, — they had 
always been the official advisers of the crown, and after 
die time^of Charlemagne nothing important was under- 
taken without them, — they no less extended it over the 
church. As councillors in the palace, as judges within 
their respective dioceses, they must, of necessity, have 
possessed great power over their clergy. Another cir- 
cumstance elevated that power into despotism. Amidst 
the frequent revolutions which, duiing the early ages, 
the Gallic church sustained in its discipline, none were 
more remarkable than the rise and fall of the metropo- 
litans. From the superior respect attached to the 
capital of each province, the metropolitan had little 
difficulty in the restoration of provincial councils ; and 
he had the consecration of new diocesans, over whose 
decisions he exercised an appellant jurisdiction. But 
the suffragan bishops soon took the alarm, and in the 
provincial councils opposed the pretensions of their su- 
IJeriors with success. They were powerfully supported 
by the popes, who could not behold without jealousy, 
nor even without well-founded apprehension, the rapid 
strides of the metropolitans towartls independent patri- 
archates, and the consequent annihilation of their own 
authority over the chui ch universal. As the papal con- 
sent was necessary before any bishop could exercise the 
functions of metropolitan, the pallium, the symbol of 
investiture, was seldom remitted consecutively to two 
prelates of the same see : sometimes Vienne, sometimes 
Arles, now Lyons, and next Sens, had the honour. By 
these united causes, the metropolitan might, indeed, pos- 
sess a primacy of honour, but none of jurisdiction, be- 
yond what was conferred on him, for a specific purpose, 
by the assembly of bishops. In these assemblies every 
thing of importance was transacted. But the bishops 
were not satisfied with these powers, amply as they were 
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increased. Their next care was to deprive the inferior 
clergy of the rights which, from time immemorial, were 
' attached to that character. Their greatest remaining 
usurpation, and that which rendered all others easy, was 
the administration of the ecclesiastical property, includ- 
ing the voluntary offerings of the faithful, the tithes 
attached to the land, and estates which a mistaken piety 
bequeathed to the service of the altar. That the coun- 
cillor of the king, the judge of his ecclesiastics, the 
disposer of princely revenues, should acquire unbounded 
power over his clergy, was inevitable. They were as 
much subject to him, as much his natural vassals, as 
the slaves of the field were to their lords. That this 
power degenerated into tyranny, and that the clergy 
formed confederations to resist it, appear continually 

‘ from the acts of councils. These acts, in some de- 
gree, mitigated the evil ; but the chief remedy was 
furnished first by the monastic orders, and next by the 
popes. * 

543 That there were monks in Gaul long before the time 
to of St. Benedict is evident from the unquestionable au- 

987. tjiority of Gregory of Tours. It is, however, certain 
that prior to the sixth century there was no common 
observance among them ; and that though the men, who 
fled from the world to practise unusual austerities were 
held in icverence, the new mode of life did not rise to 
the dignity of an institute, nor obtain any degree of 
organisation. It had, consequently, little influence 
until St. Maur, the favourite disciple of the monastic 
patriarch, laid, in 843, the foundation of the order in 
France. Whether the first establishment was Glan- 
feuil in Anjou, or St. Maur-sur-Loire, has been disputed. 
What is far more important, is the fact that the country 
was soon covered with them. At this time the monks 
were as subject to the jurisdiction of the bishops as the 


' * De Gestis Caroli Magiu Regis Frarcorum, a quodam S Gall Mo- 
narlio, lib. i. cap 4. ct (i Labi sens, Goiiciba,. tom v vi vii ; nccnon 
Rahuius, Capitulana Regum Framoruin (sub annis) Flcury, Histoire 
Ecclihia'-tiquc, tom \\. vii via. (in multib loii',i, Guizot, Histoircde la 
Civilization en France, torn. ii. et in. (varus Icctionibus). 
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secular laymen. They had no church of their own, 
and they attended, like the rest of the world, that of 
the parish in which they happened to be located. As 
they elected their own superiors, were governed by 
their own laws, they were so far independent of the 
church. But this isolated state was of no long con- 
tinuance : several causes combined to draw them within 
the bosom of the ecclesiastical corporation. The bishops 
were not much pleased to see any vestige of independ- 
ence : they had rivetted their fetters on the clergy ; 
they laboured, during the sixth century especially, to 
fasten them on the monasteries. One council forbade 
the monks to leave their cells without the permis- 
sion of the diocesan ; another prohibited the erection 
of new religious houses without his formal sanction ; 
that of Orleans enjoined the abbots to be humbly sub- 
missive towards the bishops, who were regarded as the 
conservators of discipline, as entitled to watch over the 
observance of the rule. This last council even prohi- 
bited the construction of cells and hermitages without 
the express authoiity of the diocesan. This dependent 
state, however, was not very agreeable to men now be- 
come rich by the piety of the faithful, and anxious to 
be separated from the secular body by distinctions ana- 
logous to those which characterised the clergy. The 
concessions which they obtained appear to have been 
successively purchased by money. The first was per- 
mission to build a church within the walls of the mon- 
astery, and consequently to be no longer compelled to 
attend that of the parish. According to Guizot, a 
great diver into antiquity, these churches were at first 
served by secular priests. Before the establishment 
of the Benedictine order, this might be the case ; but 
the very rule of their founder provides for the re- 
ception of priests as novices, who were to perform the 
service of the altar ; and it allow’s the abbot, where 
sufficient hands did not exist for the service, to recom- 
mend any of liis brethren to the bishop for ordination. 
There can be no doubt that from the death of St. Bene- 
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tSkt tiK iEstitnte hapd*<n^|^« Plough in priest’s orders^ 
Wi^ihottt the recurring to seculars. It is 

certain that this irto an.impotlific innovation. In their 
tlTofbld oharaeierj as st tmce tnonka and clergymen, 
these pnen soon began cobsider themselves as more 
^dellent than their patrons, is eiQierior to every other 
dasa o^kChttstians ; they %ere envied by their monastic 
brethren, of whom many longed to assume the same 
character, Irf vain ^iid tbe^ more* rigid of* the body 
condemn this fhsUspresAint desHa^ a suggestion of 
the evil one ; in vain did they eShirt the r^st to flee 
from a bishop as they would from a woman ; in vain, 
|oo, did the b/shops themselves d!scoux|^ge the mania, 
and almost put ah interdiction on the nomination of a 
monk in urdera to the cure of souls : ambition was too 
powerfnl to be eradicated ; it was probably strengthened 
by the opposition. Oiwing to the two causes we have men- 
tioned^ — the conversion, hf it Was called, of priests, 
and the ordination of monks, — in the»ei^th century 
the monks were incorporated with the clergy, and as 
such still more subject to episcopal jurisdiction. The 
monastic priest could not enter on his functions ; 
and, when assumed, he cdtild not perseveie in them, 
without the sanction of the bishop. The superintend- 
ence of the latter, his frequent visits, his incessant 
interference even on the slighest occasions, his repeated 
nsurpatums, wore felt to be galling. Hence the struggle 
between the monasteries and the bishops, which long 
continued to distract the church, and which was doubt- 
less the foundation of the dislike still subsisting betw ecn 
the two 01 dels. In sonae jdaces the former, when ex- 
postulation failed, lefa^’cd to admit the visitoiial prelate : 
but this resistance was immediately followed by their 
excommunication; and they were glad to lemore the 
dreaded ban by presents and concessions. In return 
for tbesfe presents and concei^ions, the bishop often 
granted in writing an immunity from the more giiev- 
ous abuses under complaint. These charters weie so 
frequent, that a model for their composition is to K* 
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|biu>d in the Formula qf Mi^Peul^ Bf ibe of 
instrument^ the bisl^ eq^tjgfeq ip <^ain much 
mpnks as should be' present ^hy ihe Jlhbot and am^ 
to consecrate znpneatio feeMm 

aupenors^ aft t^ithout ehdrge^ to Wraia <bno<5t 

exactions; to aasume^io authi^tj otl^ 
xused by the canons over the substance or potsoitii ofvipe 
brotherhood^ and even never to enter a ihonastesy fix 
other than canonical occasions^ e^ceplt inquired by tfae 
convent. On these oopaOiotis^ ke also solemnly engagor^ 
for himself ai^i hiO successors^ iu>t to touch the O^erings 
laid on the altar by the faithful^ but witneut delay^ add 
in a peaceable spirit, to leave the walls when his duly 
is fulfilled, * it does not, however, appear that fboie 
charters were always observed by the grantors; for, 
from the eighth century downwards, we often meet 
wuth forn^al applications to the throne for some better 
guarantee. Often kings themselves founded monasfcries ; 
and when they did so, they did not Ml to grant their 
own charters of immunity, denouncing penalties on 
such prelates as should presume to harass the in- 
mates. The recognition of such an authority in the 
crown, naturally led to the extension of such immunities : 
the monasteries which were not royal foundations has- 
tened to obtain them. Even this expedient did not 
extirpate the abuse. In some places the royal charters 
were eluded ; in others, the bishops had address enough 
when a vacancy occurred to procure their own election 
as abbots. In virtue of this twofold character, they 
never wanted pretexts for administering, that is, for . 
usurping, the common property of a community. See- 
ing how partial the benefit arising from royal inter- 
ference, the monks next applied to the pope, who was 
not slow to profit by this welcome recognition of his 
authority over the church universal. Hi^ inhibitions 
protected the complainants j b#t as violence was still 
frequently committed, the onjy way of escape from 
episcopal tyranny was by placing monasteries on their 
foundation, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
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papal see^ and consequently of rescuing them from that 
of the local bishops. The monastery of Fulda was pro- 
bably the first which was thus transferred from the latter 
to the former, and this transfer was the act of a bishop, 
the famous St. Boniface. In the sequel, the example 
was followed frequently .enough ; but even when it 
was not, the bishops, sensible that the appellant 
jurisdiction of the pope would be invoked the first 
occasion that offered, were constrained to be moderate. 
Nor was that example confined to the regular or 
monastic clergy ; it was soon followed by the seculars, 
who, with equal ease and success, obtained a redress of 
their grievances by the interference of the pastor uni- 
versal. However hostile we may feel in the abstract to 
some pretensions of the papal see, we are constrained 
to acknowledge that they were often exerted for good ; 
and that its interference was loudly demanded, not 
merely by policy, but by necessity. When religion it- 
self was menaced, and where bishops or kings were too 
powerless or too corrupt to apply a remedy, what autho- 
rity other than that of the pope — of a dignitary inac- 
cessible to local prejudices and passions — could be 
invoked with effect ? That such authority was salu- 
tarily exercised appears from the difference between 
the state of the Gallic church at two important periods, 
— the eighth and the tenth centuries. At the former we 
perceive perpetual struggles between bishops and their 
clergy, between seculars and regulars, between church 
and state. We everywhere perceive claims actively hostile 
to each other, rights undefined, open violence and con- 
fusion. Charlemagne certainly expelled many of the exist- 
ing abuses : under his reign the metropolitans again 
obtained consideration, and councils were frequently con- 
voked ; in fact, many of his capitularies relate as much 
to the government of the church as to that of the state. 
During the seventh century, scarcely twenty councils, 
or one in five years, were held in Gaul : in the forty- 
six years of his reign he held thirty-three. How well 
the example was imitated by his immediate successors 
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is proved by the fact, that under Louis le Debonnaire 
were held twenty-nine ; under Charles le Chauve, 
sixty-nine ,* and from that period to the accession of 
Hugh Capet, fifty-six. Most of these councils were 
convoked by the advice of the pope ; in some cases he 
himself prepared the canons ; in most, they were drawn 
up in conformity with his instructions. The result was 
not, indeed, an extirpation of all abuses, but a har- 
mony which had not been experienced since the time 
of the Christian emperors of Rome, During this 
period the liturgy was improved ; an uniform service 
rendered obligatory ; penitentials, or canonical penalties 
for offences, were drawn up ; and books of homilies were 
multiplied to a great extent. The secular clergy, whose 
irregularities had given scandal to their flocks, were 
subjected to a new and severe discipline : like the 
monks, they were taught to live in community, under 
the authority of a rule. That a communal life had 
previously been tried both by St. Augustine of Carthage, 
and by Atto of Vercelli, is well known ; but the insti- 
tute was revived only, and that for a very limited period, 
in these two cities. In the west, St. Chrodegand, 
bishop of Metz, was the first to subject his clergy to a 
rule, which, though founded on that of St. Benedict, 
has alw^ays been called after his name. His example 
was speedily imitated by other bishops ; so that in a very 
few years almost every cathedral had its canons,— 
so called, because they obeyed a rule. In 826, the 
rule of St. (chrodegand was greatly extended, and sent 
by Louis le I)cl)onnaire to all the metropolitans of his 
empire, that it might every where serve as the uniform 
basis of discipline. From this time the lives of the 
secular clergy became much purer. Subject to an au- 
thority always present, that of their prior; kept in 
dread by the looks of each other ; compelled to flee from 
the world, except when their visits to the sick or dying 
were required ; austere in their observances as the 
monks themselves, and far more usefully employed, — 
in the instruction of youth, no less than in their parish 
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duties^ — they were soon regarded with new reverence 
by the people. As a natural consequence, they became 
enriched; for when the faithful perceived that their 
lives were devoted to the good of mankind, they were 
made to share with their brethren of the cloister the 
liberality of the pious. We might have supposed that 
the secular clergy, attached to the world, and often im- 
bued with its vices, would resist their transformation 
into monks ; but of such resistance there is no record, 
while one powerful reason may be given, why the 
change should have been hailed with satisfaction. Pre- 
vious to the institution of this communal life, and of 
tithes, the bishop, as the steward of his diocese, had 
the uncontrolled management of the voluntary offer- 
* ings. We are every where told that he abused his 
trust ; that while he was engrossed by his own luxury 
and pomp, he left often a precarious, generally an ina- 
dequate, subsistence to his clergy. But the institute 
secured them a comfortable livelihood, without the cares 
inseparable from their former state ; and, in addition, it 
allowed them the disposal of whatever property they 
might inherit. The new system was the most import- 
ant and salutary innovation ever effected in the church ; 
it reformed the whole body of the clergy ; it restrained 
the tyranny of the bishops ; it excited the devotion of 
the laity. The example of the monks was the great 
cause of this moral reformation ; but, though in an infe- 
rior degree, great praise is also due to the popes who 
sanctioned it, and inculcated its adoption.* 

752 From the preceding statement it is evident that the 
Gallic church sustained some important revolutions, as 
well in its internal policy as in its relations with the 
state. Under the Merovingians it was completely 
subject to the crown ; and its different orders were at 

' * Authorities: Sanctua Gregorius Turonensis, Historia Ecclesiastica 
Francorum fFrodoardus, Hiatorta Ecclchia} Ilheirngienais ; the blogni- 
pherb of Charlemagne and the other Carlovingian sovereigns ; the Canons 
of Councils, in the Collections of Labbaeus and 1.0 Comte;" the Uollanduts, 
in the Life of St. Chrodegand ; Baronius, Annales Ecclcsustici , Fleurv, 
Histoire Ecclt'siastique; Guizot, Histoire dc la Civilization cn France, 
and others, m places too numerous to be cited. 
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war with each other. Under the Carlovingians internal 
enmity was destroyed ; and the church, though for a 
time more closely connected than ever with the throne, 
soon emancipated itself from the yoke of a temporal, to 
assume that of a spiritual, head. The pope did more than 
occupy the place of the emperors ; he became the great 
expounder of doctrines, the arbiter in discipline ; from 
him the pallium must be received before metropo- 
litan functions could be exercised; his legates alone 
could settle on the spot disputed claims ; appeals daily 
flowed to his tribunal at Rome ; and national councils 
could not be convoked without his permission, nor un- 
less one of his legates presided. So long as papal in- 
fluence was confined to crush the tyranny of the 
bishops, to deter the great barons, even the crown itself, 
from violence, to restore peace between the monasteries 
and the bishops, between the latter and the clergy, 
every man must have welcomed its exercise ; but, un- 
fortunately alike for religion and society, it soon aspired 
to higher objects. No sooner was it freed from depend- 
ence, than — such is the natural tendency of things — 
it aimed at dominion over its former master, the state. 
It is not difficult to trace the progress of the papal 
power in France, though it is impossible to assign 
satisfactory reasons for that progress. We perceive 
that every new instrument from Rome assumed a bolder 
tone, more and more tending to the grand doctrine that 
the temporal was subject to the spiritual power, — that 
Christian monarchs were but the lieutenants of Christ’s 
vicar on earth. What is still more strange is the fact, 
that the humility of the Gallic prelates perfectly cor- 
responded with the assumption of the papal see. In the 
seventh century the interference of the pope would 
have been resisted by the prelates of France ; it was 
even so in the ninth : but that on this latter occasion the 
threat to excommunicate Gregory IV., if he excommu^ 
nicated therriy was a temporary ebullition of passion may 
safely be inferred from the’ fact, that a few years after- 
M 3 
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wards (in 849) the very same prelates threatened to 
e&communicate a king of Bretagne because he had 
received with contempt a letter of Leo IV., to whom 
God has given the primacy of the whole world."' That 
this was not a vain assumption, appeared a few years 
afterwards in the affair of Lothaire, king of Lorraine, 
and of his queen Theutberga. This prince, soon after his 
marriage with her, took so great an aversion to her, 
that he expelled her from his palace, accused her of 
incest, and though there was no foundation for the 
charge, the bishops of Gaul were obsequious enough to 
condemn her: nay, amidst the persecution which 
surrounded her, she was constrained to condemn her- 
self. Three councils, convoked expressly for the purpose, 
confirmed the sentence, and permitted the king to marry 
his mistress, Waldrada. Nay even the legates whom 
Nicolas 1. sent to preside over the affair in the council of 
Metz in 86’3 were persuaded to affirm the same sen. 
tence. The matter seemed finally settled ; but Nicolas, 
who easily penetrated its truth, had courage to stand 
forth as the protector of innocence, in opposition to a 
powerful monarch. By his own authority he annuUed 
the acts of the council, deposed the archbishops of Treves 
and Cologne, who had presided in them, and commanded 
Lothaire to recall his wife. The pope tiiumphcd over 
bishops, councils, and king, — a most decisive and irre- 
fragable proof of his supreme authority. How different 
this from the timid tone of the church under the Mero- 
vingian sovereigns, who put away their wives, and mar- 
riea others, without the slightest pretext, nay, who 
committed the most revolting incest, without one word 
of reprobation from the bishops of Gaul ! In that 
country, as in all others where bishops have any thing 
to expect from a court, religion and justice will be sacri- 
ficed, whenever that sacrifice is demanded by the royal 
will. For this reason the authority of the pope was in 
itself a guard ; it is only the excess of that authority, as 
where he arrogated to himself the power of deposing 
kings, that we can justly condemn. But as on this sub- 
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ject we have already expressed ourselves at some length 
we shall only repeat the observation, that from the eighth 
to the tenth century the papal interference was highly 
salutary ; that it more than any other cause led to the 
reformation of the church. In this reform we have 
alluded to the secular clergy only ; yet under the Mero- 
vingians the monastic orders were equally lax in disci- 
pline, perhaps also in morals. They, too, were re- 
formed) chiefly through the zeal of St. Benedict of 
Aniana, of whose life and character we have already 
given a sketch +, and in no small degree through the 
pressing entreaties of the pope. J 

During the period under consideration there were C57 
many celebrated foundations, which though they cannot 
be called new monastic orders, were certainly improve- 
ments on those already subsisting. Thus the monastery 
of Corbey, situated on the liver Somme, four leagues 
from Amiens, and founded, about the year 657, by Ste. 
Bathilda, mother of Clothaire III., was, on account of 
the privileges granted to it by popes and kings, one of 
the richest and most famous in Christendom : the abbot 
was the temporal as well as spiritual lord of the town; and 
that the monastery itself, as if ambitious of proving that 
its ample endowments had not been granted in vain, 
was distinguished as much for learning as for piety, ap- 
pears from the long list of writers and saints contained 
in its annals. This great establishment, under the 
advocation of St. Peter, adopted the rule of St. Bene, 
diet ; but the changes afterwards made in its discipline 
—•changes which were also extended to the numerous 
priories and cells dependent on it — gave it a new cha- 
racter. Thus, in 822, the abbot St. Adelard promul- 
gated a series of constitutions a hundred times more 
minute than those of the monastic patriarch. The 
same saint is celebrated as the founder of another estab- 

* Vol I p 143 t Ibid P 285- 

t Founded on Haronius, Annales Ecclesiastici , on S Oregonus Turon 
Histona Kccles. h rancor , on the BolladisUr, Acta Sanctorum; on the 
hibtones ol the Carlovmgianb, and on Guizot, Histoire de la Civilization 
on France. 
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— the new Corbey, in Westphalia, on the banks 
of the Weser. The edifice was commenced in 822 , 
and finished the following year, though at subsequent 
periods considerable additions were made to it. It 
became as famous as the elder Corbey, — in the same de- 
gree making of doctors and saints. A more celebrated 
foundation than either was that of Clugny, about four 
leagues from Meux, and fifteen from Lyons, by count 
William of Aquitaine, in 9 10 , and governed by the same 
institute of St. Benedict. This illustrious monastery, 
on which so many others and even considerable houses 
were dependent, has conferred greater obhgations on 
learning than any modern university. It, too, had its 
body of constitutions, collected by St.Udalric, monk of 
Clugny, and containing many alterations in, as well as ad- 
ditions t(v tlm rule of St. Benedict. As it was imme- 
diately dependent on the pope, that is, exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, appeals from the decision of the 
archdeacon, who exercised most of the episcopal func- 
tions, were of necessity carried to Rome. Of its magnitude 
some idea may be formed, when we state, that it was not 
only inhabited by some hundreds of monks, but in 124*5, 
after the council of Lyons, it entertained Innocent IV., 
two patriarchs, twelve cardinals, three archbishops, fifteen 
oishops, many abbots, St. Louis, king of France, several 
princes and princesses, each with a considerable retinue, 
yet were not the monks incommoded. Its series of 
canonised abbots and inmates, its famous school, its long 
list of writers, its boundless hospitality, prove that its 
immense revenues were not ill applied.— Of Ferla, which 
was founded in the eighth century, and which was equally 
exempted from the episcopal jurisdiction, and equally 
renowned for its school, we shall have occasion to speak 
in the sketch of St. Sturme.* 

* Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, et Fleury, Histmre Eccl^siastique 
(sub annu) Statuta Antiqua Abbatiae Corbeiensis, a S Adalurdo Abbate 
Ordinis S fiencklicti Conscripta, p 1— Antiquiorcs Consuetudmes, 
CluniacensM Monaiteni, O. B CoIIectore S Udainco Monacho Bene- 
dictino, bb 1 p (ambo in bpicilegio Dacherii, tom iv ). S. 

Paschasius Katbertus, Vita b Adalardi, cap 1& Bollanditits, Acta iMnc. 
torum, Die Januaru xu Mabdhm, Acta, S& Ont S. Bened. tom. v. 
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But the state of the church in these countries will 
best understood by a brief biographical sketch of the 
more celebrated saints. In the present division we 
omit such as were more than usually distinguished 
for their literary acquirements, since they will occupy a 
separate division, — the second in the present chapter. 

Omitting Germanus of Auxerre, and Remi, — ;415 
names better known than most of those we shall have to 
occasion to notice, — the first distinguished saint of the 
period under consideration is GM'vihe, the patroness of 
Paris. To us her meagre life is chiefly interesting from 
its confirming the fact, that in Gaul, as in other parta 
of the Christian world, women, previous to the estab- 
lishment of nunneries, were consecrated to God by 
bishops : and that they led religious lives in the houses 
of their parents or nearest kindred. There is wmething 
peculiarly striking in the manYier in which Genevieve, 
when in her fifteenth year, assumed the irrevocable ob- 
ligation. She was among the inhabitants of Paris who 
went forth to receive the two saints, Germanus and 
Lupus, then on a mission to Britain. Her devotion, 
during the exhortation of the former, and the enthusi- 
astic zeal which there was in her countenance, princi- 
pally attracted his notice. He caused her to approach 
him; and, on enquiring into her sentiments and feelings, 
found that she was resolved to consecrate her virginity 
to God, — a resolution which he was not backward to 
strengthen. They entered the church, and joined in 
certain prayers and hymns adapted to the occasion ; 
but Germanus would not give her the veil until she 
had passed the night in vigils, — in self-examination. 
Rejecting the prodigies with which, according to the 
spirit of the times, her life is disfigured, we may believe 
that her morals were pure, her zeal fervent, her austeri- 
ties severe. One, however, of these prodigies — that 
by her prayers she preserved Paris from the arms of 
Attila — has been related by writers so grave, that it 
may be noticed. The relation re^ts on the authority of 
her earliest anonymous biographer, who, according to 
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the monks of St. Maur, celebrated her virtues in a MS 
written no more than eighteen years after her death 
The composition, however, furnishes internal evidence 
of a date much more modem ; nor does Gregory of 
Tours, who, with inimitable credulity, chronicles every 
idle legend that reached his ears, so much as allude to 
the report, — a fact fatal to her supernatural powers. 
But if this honour is thus snatched from her, a higher 
one may probably be awarded her, — that of employing 
her influence for the poor of Paris during a severe 
famine. That she wa^^ highly celebrated, however, in 
life, and honoured immediately after death, are certain, 
from the church erected in her honour, — whether by 
Clovis, or one of his immediate descendants, is doubt- 
ful. But, after all, it is impossible to account for her 
celebrity in after ages, when miracles w^ere so plentifully 
manufactured in her praise.* 

Of a character somewhat less amiable and more du. 
bious than that of St. Genevieve was another saint of the 
following century, — Fretextatm, bishop of Houen. He 
is one of those who best illustrates the truth of the ob- 
servation we have made respecting the religious state of 
Gaul, since, though a declared partisan of Brunehild, 
and engaged himself in some very exceptionable trans- 
actions, he has yet been judged worthy of canonisation. 
The period of his birth is unknown : we hear of him, 
for the first time, about the middle of the sixth century. 
That he was implicated in the designs of that princess, 
a prisoner after her husband's assassination in the ca- 
pital of his see, appeared from the readiness with wliich 
he married her to Merowig, her nephew, the son of 
Chilperic. For his boldness in thus opposing Ids sove- 
reign, and in violating the senses by an incestuous 
marriage, he no doubt hoped to seek a refuge in the im- 
munities of his order. He gave an asylum within the 
precincts of the sanctuary to the newly-married couple; 
the days of both were respected by Chilperic ; Brune- 
hild was surrendered to her subjects of Austrasia. 

* The authorities for St. Gto6vifevc*8hfc arc cited at the foot of page 174. 
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Merowig was confined in a monastery; but after a time 
he escaped thence, was pursued by his vindictive father, 
and put to death. At the same time Pretextatus was 
arrested ; and though he could not be tried by a secular 
tribunal, a council of bishops was obsequious enough to 
enter into the royal views. Deceived by the promises 
of the king, the bishop, to escape degradation, pleaded 
guilty to the crimes alleged against him, — treason and 
robbery, — an act of cowardice of which he had soon 
cause to repent ; for tliough he was not deprived of his 
see, he was banished to a small island on the Norman 
coast. There he remained until the death of Childeric, 
in t584, when he was recalled by the inhabitants of 
Rouen. He could not, however, escape the vindictive 
hatred of Fredegund, who had dagger and cup for all 
who incurred her displeasure, and the ministers of whose 
will were generally the ecclesiastics of her household. 
He had the imprudence to incense still further this dan- 
gerous woman, who, after her husband’s death, in- 
habited the same city as himself. Thus when she 
one day threatened that she would send him back to his 
exile, he replied, Whether in exile or not, I am 
always a bishop, whilst thou art not always a sovereign ; 
and if 1 die in exile, 1 proceed at once to heaven, whilst 
thou descendest to hell ! ” This taunt, so unworthy of 
a prelate, sealed his fate ; in a rage she left his pre- 
sence. The result shall be told in the words of St. 
Gregory of Tours ; — 

“ The tla> of our Lord’s resurrection being arrived, when 
the bishop pioceeded early to the cathedral; and according to 
custom had clmnted tlie introit, while the choir sang the psalm, 
and he was reclining against the back of his throne, a cruel 
murderer approached him, and drawing forth a dagger stabbed 
him under the breast, lie cried out, that the ecclesiastics pre- 
sent might aid him, hut not me came to help hinu Weltering 
ill blood, he stretched his hands ovei tlie altar, prayed, and 
thiinked God. Soon the faithful earned him away in their 
arms, and he was laid in his own bed. While there, he w’ds 
visited by Fredegund, attended by two dukes, and ’ she said to 
him, — * Holy bishop, it grieves us as much as any of thy flock. 
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that thou shouldst have been thus treated while performing thy 
duties. Would to God we may discover the perpetrator of the 
crime, that he may suffer his deserts ! * The churchman, know- 
ing her artifice, replied, — * And who has perpetrated it but 
she whe has destroyed kings, who has so often shed the blood 
of tlie innocent, and committed so many other crimes in this 
kingdom ? * She merely observed, — ‘We have good leeches at 
hand, able to cure this wound ; let them attend thee ! ’ He 
answered, — ‘ God calls me from this world; but thou, the well- 
known instigator of all these crimes, shalt be cursed among 
men to the end of time. JVIy blood shall be visited on thine 
head ! * Wlien she retired the prelate set his house in order, 
and gave up the ghost. All the citizens of Rouen, especially 
the chief Franks who inhabited that city, were filled with great 
grief. One of them went to Fredegund, and said to her, — 
* Thou art guilty of many crimes in this life, — of none greater 
than the murder of God’s priest. May God speedily avenge 
the blood of the innocent ! He will pursue thee for this mur- 
der, and put an end to thy career of barbarities.’ Having 
spoken these words, as he was leaving the queen, she sent a 
domestic to invite him to her table ; and on his refusal she 
besought him, if he w'ere resolved to decline her invitation, to 
drink at least a cup of something, and not to leave the royal 
house without receiving some mark of hospitality. He consented, 
and having waited a moment, drank a beverage, comjiounded, 
according to tlie barbaric custom, of absinth, wine, and honey. 
It was poisoned; for scarcely had he swallowed it, than he felt 
violent pains in his breast, as if something were tearing him, 
and he cried out to his attendants, — ‘Away, wretches, away 
from the fat^e which awaits me, or you will perish with me ' ’ 
Hearing tliis, they refrained from the beverage, and hastened 
from the palace. Though his sight began to fail him, he 
mounted his horse ; but in a few paces he fell and died.” 

But Fredegund^ so slavish were the bishops of Gaul, 
escaped : the blood of Pretextatus, like that of better 
and wiser men who had equally been her victims, was 
unrevenged in this world. What must fill every mo- 
dern reader with melancholy or disgust is the fact, 
that this woman, — in comparison with whom the very 
worst of her sex, either in ancient or modern times, 
have been venial offenders, — continued to receive the 
flatteries of the sainted Italian, Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers. Pretextatus was canonised, simply because 
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in those times every ecclesiastic who happened to die a 
violent death was regarded as a saint and a martyr.* 

Two years before the assassination of Pretextatus, in a. d. 
584, a better man paid the debt of nature , — SL Maur, 584. 
the friend of St. Benedict, and the founder, as before 
observed, of the new order in Gaul. In this twofold 
character he could not fail to obtain an immortal sanc- 
tity, nor that sanctity to be established by numerous 
miracles. In fact, he had not long received the habit, 
when, if he did not divide the glory of one with the 
venerable patriarch of monks, he was at least the shin- 
ing instrument. One day a boy, named Placidus, who 
had received the habit, went to the lake in the neigh- 
bourhood to fetch water in a pitcher ; while 'stooping to 
fill it, he lost his balance, fell into the water, and was 
speedily carried a bow-shot from the brink.' But 
Plaeidus, observes the sage Yepes, was not to be 
droYmed — for why > — he was to suffer martyrdom in 
another way.t The moment the accident happened, 

St. Benedict, who was sitting in his cell, said to his 
beloved disciple, Brother Maur, run quickly, for the 
boy has fallen into the lake, and is now far from land !” 
Wonderful the thing which followed, says the relater, 

St. Fjaustus, and never equalled since the days of Saint 
Peter ! 

** Having asked and received the benediction, Maur has- 
tened to obey the c< mm and of the father ; and he ran to the 
very spot wlicie tlie boy had been carried by the current, think- 
ing that he was tieading dry kind, though he was all the time 
walking on the surface of the lake ; and he seized the youth 
by the hair, and returned lapidly. And when he reached the 
shore, he looked behind him, and then it was that he discovered 

* Anonymub, Vita Sanct® Gcnovef®, cap 1—11 Anon Alia Vita ox 
Vctcnbus MSS cip 1—10 Miraciila S (Tcnovefo, p 14-7, &c Sanctus 
GreKonus Turonensis, Historia EccJesiastica Francorutn, lib v. cap 27. 
lib V oap 30, J1 Bollitnhstp, Acta Sinctorum, Diem JanuaructDie 
Februarii xviv The Monka of bt Maur, Histoirc lattdraire do la France, 
tom in p 1)1 — Fj 5 p >')l— .^53 

t Cridiasc Sin Hlatido para ser martyr, y dar pranexemplo de sentidad, 
y avia de mot ir ahogado en sangre, y no quiso la Providencia divina que 
mune^e en cl lago — To? Gtnnal de S Btn fol 31 

He that is born to be hanged, sivs a proverb equally sage, will never be 
drowned St Placidus was at length beheaded by the Saracens of &cily. 
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how he had been running on water ; alid because he could not 
account for the fact, he greatly wondered and feared. And 
when he returned to the father, he related what had happened : 
yet the venerable Benedict would not ascribe it to his own 
merits, but to the obedience of Maur ; while, on the other hand, 
Maur asserted that he knew he had not such virtue in himself, 
and that the miracle had been wrought by the father. During 
this friendly contention of humility, the boy who had been 
saved approached to decide it. He said, * W hen I was drawn 
from the water, I saw the abbot’s sleeve above my head ; and 
that it was which seemed to me to draw me to land.’ Oh 
wondrous sanctity of that most blessed man, in that what was 
obtained by his own holy merits he would fain ascribe to the 
virtue of his disciple ! ” 

That, after so notable an instance of the divine favour, 
Maur should ascend higher in the estimation of his 
master was inevitable. In fact, he was regarded as 
the successor of Benedict, when an embassy arrived 
from a French bishop, beseeching a colony of monks to 
establish the new discipline in France, and Maur was 
chosen to head the important mission. Four brethren, 
among whom was St. Faustus, the biographer of St. 
Maur, to whom we are indebted for most of the present 
details, were chosen to accompany him. The grief of 
the community at Monte-Casino, at parting with their 
brethren, with one especially to whom they had long 
looked as their second father, as the successor of the 
fast-decaying Benedict, is drawn in affecting colours by 
the biographer. Seeing the sobs, groans, and tears of 
the brotherhood, the patriarch assembled them, and 
thus addressed them : — 

“ ‘ If, dearest brethren and children, grief vi ere allowable to 
us in such a case, to whom could it be granted so justly as to 
myself, who suffer most by this depriNation? But, as the 
apostle saith, chanty is kind*, and that kindness we owe to 
others rather than to ourselves • w hcreforc, by our paternal af- 
fection, we beseech you to refrain fi om w ailing and tears ; for 
though we be taken from you, God is able to provide for this 
holy congregation better lulers, — men by whose merits and 
example you will be far more edified. And beware lest, 
through the cunning of the old serpent, that which must be the 
salvation of others, be an hinderance to ourselves. Nor shall 

* 1 Corinthians, xiii. i. 
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we, whom concord and holy love have joined, be wholly separ- 
ated by intervening regions, since in our inward man, renewed 
according to the image of Him who made it, we shall behold 
one another. And you, dearest brethren, whom we despatch 
to aid the work of God in these regions, be courageous ; com- 
fort your heart's with your holy purpose; for doubtless ye 
know, that the more severe the things you suffer in this life for 
tlie salvation of others, the greater will be your rewards in the 
life to come. And to all of you I say, let not my near de- 
parture afflict you : since, when this bodily load is laid aside, 
I shall be more intimately united with you ; still, by the grace 
of God, I shall remain a fellow- worker with jou.* And 
saying these things he kissed us, and, with the whole congre- 
gation, followed us to the gate of the monastery, where he 
again kissed us, and repeated his benediction ; and the saint 
delivered to tlie blessed Maur the book of the rule which he 
had written with his own hand.” 

The travellers sorrowfully commenced their journey 
early in 54f3. Their first night's entertainment was at 
a house belonging to their monastery, where they were 
rejoiced — so anxious was St. Benedict concerning 
tliem — to find two of their brethren who had’ been 
despatched to receive them. That the same great man 
could fully enter into the best feelings of our nature 
appeared while the seven were celebrating the nocturnal 
office: two more brethren arrived, sent by him with 
presents and greetings. " And when we saw them,” 
says Faustus, we rejoiced with exceeding great joy,*^ 
— a sentiment which Yepes, in his usual manner, 
beautifully expands : — And this was done for the 
sake of nature; for if between father and children 
tliere be great love, greater still is theirs who love one 
another spiiitually in Jesus Christ.” In the letter 
brought by the messengers on this occasion — a letter 
filled mth the most tender friendship — the saint re- 
newed his good councils. It is gratifying to find that 
the best human affections can thus subsist in the cloister : 
pel haps there they exist in their greatest intensity ; 
for tliere the rivalry of the passions is not to be found, 
— none of the jealousies, or misconceptions, or ca- 
prices, which beset men amidst the busy scenes of the 
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BN>rld. On their way^ both at VerceHi and ainidft 
Ihe mountaina of fiavoy, St Mtur is said^ *-« and let ua 
never forget that his biographer was one of his comA. 
panions, — to have wrought some miracles. How is 
this to be explained ? That Faustus writes with sin^ 
oerity ; that both he and St Maur were too good to 
deceive, appears certain ; yet few men will subscribe to 
the supernatural powers of the latter. Is it that 8uc«- 
ceeding transcribers of the MS. of Faustus, with the 
view of giving still greater celebrity to their founder^ 
and of enriching the congregation of St. Maur, added 
these wondrous relations to the text ? Or, in an age so 
barbarous, were miracles still necessary for the propa- 
gation of the faith ? — On reaching Angiers, the mis*- 
sionaries found that the bishop who had invited them 
was dead, and that his successor was by no means dis. 
posed to aid them. A noble, however, belonging to the 
court of Theodebert, presented them with considerable 
possessions, and assisted them in founding the monastery 
of Glanfeuil, on a plain near the Loire, a few leagues from 
Angiers. In conformity with the custom of the times, 
the noble devoted his only time to heaven, and even 
afterwards assumed the cowl himself. The place was 
further enriched by the piety of Theodebert, and by the 
donations of some rich men who embraced a religious life. 
Other kings followed the example of Theodebert, and 
enabled the saint to found other monasteries, as well as to 
amplify Glanfeuil, which shortly before his death con- 
tained, we are told, 140 monks. But that number was 
soon to be wofuUy diminished by the plague, which 
appeared among the brotherhood, and carried off above 
100. As i!Kftial, this natural event must be magnified 
into a miracle. St. Maur had resigned the dignity of 
abbot, that his few remaining days might be passed in 
unobstructed devotion, when one night, as he entered 
the oratory of St. Martin, what should he see but the 
devil on the threshold of the door. So,’* said his 
ebony majesty, ^^thou presumest to hope for the de- 
struction of our kingdom, and hast come so many leagues 
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to effect it : certainly the attempt shall cost you much ; 
for in a few days I will make such havoc here, that 
few of you shall remain alive ! The devil was put to 
flight by “ The Lord rebuke thee, Satan 1 ** but in dis- 
appearing he made a noise so truly infernal, that it 
awoke the whole community in great fright. When 
the plague appeared, Maur assembled his brethren, 
whom he exhorted to renewed prayers, and to tread 
with courage, because with hope, the mortal path before 
them. In five months only twenty-five of the frater- 
nity remained alive, whom he was ready to leave. As 
his last hour drew nigh, he was carried into the church 
of St. Martin, where, in sackcloth and ashes, he received 
the holy sacraments, and yielded his soul to God. Thus 
ended the mortal career of one of the best men that 
adorned the middle ages.* 

A more remarkable character than any of the pre- 540 
ceding, was St, Columhanm, who, though an Irishman, to 
bore too distinguished a part in the religious history of 
France to be passed over in silence. Ilis life was 
written by St. Jonas, first monk, afterwards abbot of 
Bobbio, a monastery founded by this great Irish saint ; 
but whether the biographer wrote twenty-eight years 
only after his death, may be doubted : the style would 
seem to refer to a period considerably subsequent ; yet, 
as it is the most ancient ecclesiastical account of him 
extant, as its substance is confirmed by* the French 
historian Fredegarius, and by other authorities, it may 
perhaps be received as genuine, t St. Columbanus must 
not be confounded with another contemporary saint of 
the same country, the celebrated founder of Iona, 
and apostle of the Piets, whose name, though often 
written the same, ought to be Columba. — Colum- ' 

* Sanctus Gregorius Magnus, Jib i rap 1 The miiacle of 

PlaeuJub IS also mentioned by this credulous pppe Leo Osticnsis et Petrus 
Dia(omis, Chronu t Sain Monasteru Casmensis, p TH), Kq Petrus Diac. 

De Virs Ulustnbus Casiri p ? Sanctus laustus. Vita S Maun, tap 1— 10» 
Bollandiste, Aita Samtorum, Die xv Januaru l-leury, Histoire Ecclf- 
swstique, tom vii (sub aunis) \epes, Coronica General de la Orden 
de San Bcmlo, tom i C enturia ]>nnia, pasbim. 

f The author, whoever he was, lived after Pretlegarius, whom in one 
imi>ortant relation hetraiioaibcb almo<»t word lor woiil 
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banns was a native of Leinster : the time of his birth, 
according to one authority, 540 ; according to another, 
560 . His future greatness is said to have been pre- 
dicted to his mother, long before his birth, in a dream. 
One stormy night, oppressed by sleep, she beheld a sun 
issue from her womb, and enlighten the whole world ; 
and she awoke just as a delightful dawn had dispersed 
the shades of darkness. The vision made so much im- 
pression on her mind, that she sought its signification 
from the wisest of her countrymen ; who concurred 
in saying, that the child of which she was then pregnant 
would be a son, and a wondrous light in the church of 
God. In due season, a male child was born, and, from 
its future destiny, raised and educated with uncommon 
care. The progress of the young Columbanus in letters 
is related with a])plause ; yet, as the few productions 
which remain of his exhibit no uncommon powers 
either of learning or intellect, we may reasonably dis- 
trust the assertion. One thing, however, is clear, — tliat 
his zeal, which began with his infancy, and continued 
unabated through life, was rarely equalled. But all 
his mother’s hopes were at one time nearly wrecked : 
nature had given him a handsome person, and, what 
was still worse, an amorous temperament ; the Irish 
maidens were. as amorous as he, and not so coy as to 
refrain from making advances. He is said, however, 
— we hope truly, — to have struggled and conquered. 
Vet, considering the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed, his position, he felt, was dangerous. He went 
to ask council of a female hermit, — the first and last 
instance, we hope, of the kind in the sister island, — 
who advised him to flee at once from the temptation 
and his native home, to cross the seas, and preach le- 
tormation to mankind. Accordingly, the youth made 
a hasty retreat ; but, as he wisely felt that, even if he 
were arrived at the canonical age, he was not qualified 
to teach others, he first placed himself under the care 
of a wise old priest, and next proceeded to the monastery 
of Benchor or Bangor, in the present county Down. 
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There, under the care of the abbot Conigal, he both 
perfected himself in sacred learning, and received the 
habit. After some years were elapsed, with the view of 
fulfilling his mother’s dream, he obtained his superior’s 
consent to enter on a foreign mission. Accompanied by 
twelve other monks, among whom was St. Gall, he pro- 
ceeded to Britain ; where, however, he did not abide — 
why, we are not informed.* Surely Britain had as 
much need of his labours as Gaul, to which he soon 
bent his course. Yet, though there was more faith 
among the Franks, there was probably much less 
morality: a barbarous, dark, bloody people, sunk in 
miserable superstition, and ignorant of the precepts of 
the Gospel, opened a wide field to his zeal. He was 
well received by Sigebert oi Austrasia, husband of the 
notorious Brunehild, many of whose subjects were still 
pagans. This fact fixes the date of his arrival in 
France ; as Sigebert was assassinated in .573, the 
period assigned by Mabillon and the monks of St. Maur 
(.583) falls to the ground. He preached wherever he 
came; and with such zeal, and so little respect of persons, 
that his fame was widely diffused. As his rule com- 
pelled him to live with his brethren in community, he 
selected the vast desert of the Vosges, on the frontiers 
of Lorraine and Burgundy, where the ruins of an old 
castle enabled him to construct a monastery. There 
both he and they are said to have been so negligent of 
worldly things, so intent on their preachings and devo- 
tions, that they would infallibly have died of hunger, 
had not a neighbouring abbot, divinely warned, de- 
spatched them food. After the death of Sigebert, his 
patron appears to have been Gontram, king of Bur- 
gundy, in whose reign he founded the celebrated 
monastery of Luxeuil ; and afterwards, as his com- 
munity rapidly increased, the priory of Fontaines, 

• Yepes (ommits a sad anachronism by ascribing the cause of the saint’s 
removal from Britain to the pre.aching of St Austin and the other monks 
aeut by jMiiie St (iregory from Home: they did not roach BnUnu until at 
least twenty years afterwards. 
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dependent on Luxeuil.* His piety, his zeal, the rigour 
of the rule which he composed for his monks, the care 
with which he educated the noblest youths of France, 
would not secure him from persecution. In fact, his 
temper was not one of the most compromising : he 
expected in others the same severe virtue that he 
cultivated himself ; his reproofs were often as rude in 
manner, as they were vehement in substance. That he 
made enemies among the great, while he was reverenced 
as a superior being by the people, is certain. But the 
greatest opposition he encountered was from the bishops 
of France respecting the time of Easter. That he 
should adhere in this respect to the customs of the 
Scots and Britons, was nat^al; that he should defend 
the custom with heat, was to be expected from the im- 
petuosity of his character. In a letter to pope St. Gre- 
gory, he dwelt with great freedom on what he called the 
erroneous computatit)n of Victorius, followed by the 
Roman, (lallic, and Spanish churches ; and greatly ex- 
tolled that of Anatolius, approved as it was by St. Jerome. 
Out of respect, however to the authority of Gregory, he 
besought the decision of St. Peter’s successor ; but, at 
the same time, he exposes the pertinacity of his cha- 
racter by roundly asserting that he shall legard any 
man, of wdiatever dignity or fame. W'ho presumes to 
contradict St. Jerome, as no better than a heretic. To 
this letter no reply w'as received, — probably because it 
never reached the poj)e. In ()02, a council of Gallic 
prelates was assembled to examine the subject, — in 
other words, to condemn the custom which he so strongly 
advocated. To them, too, he addressed a letter, couched 
in somewhat humbler terms ; for though he unflinch- 
ingly expresses his opinion as to the points at issue, he 
beseeches them to let him remain at jjcace, amidst his 
forests and the relics of his deceased monks. “ How- 
ever,” he concludes, “ if I am the cause of the presemt 

* “ Lu\en,ou T uxciul, abb yed’hommes do Tordre* dc S Btnoit, dans la 
I rant ho Couit , duice e do I’.ovun^on, au piud du moiit dc Vosgc, bui la 
nvifere dc Laut one. ” — uV«7 //«/(? c. 
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dissension, I will say with the prophet, ^ Throw me into 
the sea, that the tempest may cease/” It is needless 
to add that he was condemned and persecuted. In 607, 
we find him renewing his application to the papal chair, 
not so much for a decision, as for leave to maintain the 
ancient observances of his church. At this time {he 
throne of Burgundy was filled by Theodoric, or Thi- 
erri II., son of the notorious Brunehild. hVom his 
uncompromising hostility to vice, he was not likely long 
to remain on good terms either with that licentious 
monarch, or the mother. Ilow different his character 
from that of the slavish bishops of Gaul, who winked at 
the most monstrous crimes in the great, sufficiently ap- 
pears from the relation of Bredegarius, a contemporary.* 
It appears that the reputation of this saint often led 
Theodoric to Luxeuil, to solicit his prayers and bless- 
ing. But C'olumbanus had no notion of that Gallic 
piety which could subsist with immorality, and he 
began to re])rove the notorious incontinence of the king, 
whom he exhorted to marry. Theodoric, who was for 
a season penitent, promised to reform ; but the change 
was successfully opposed by Brunehild, who feared, 
that if a queen were brought to court, her own authority 
would speedily cease. One day Brunehild had the 
assurance to produce the illegitimate offspring of her 
son, and to request the saint to bless them. The anger 
of Columbanus was highly raised ; he sternly rejected 
her suit, and predicted that issue so guilty would never 
sway the sceptre. From this moment the queen vowed his 
destruction, and used every effort to incense Theodoric 
against him. Her arts were soon known to the saint, 
who, having suffered persecution enough, and naturally 
anxious to avert it in future, went to court to remove 
their effect : but both his clerical and personal cha- 
racter were too dignified for kings. The rest shall be 
told in the words of Fredegarius *: — 


• ("ave, whose work abounds with inaccuracies, places this writer a 
century too late 

f Ihu relation u also to be found, almost word for word, m the monk. 

N 3 
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Columbanus arriving at sunset, the king was told that the 
man of God was come, but that he refused to enter the royal 
house. Theodoric replied, that it was better to humour the 
man of God, than to provoke the divine wrath by oftending 
him ; and he ordered his people to prepare every thing with 
royal pomp, and go forth to meet God’s servant. Accordingly 
they hastened to offer their presents. Seeing himself served so 
royally with meats and cups, Columbanus enquired the meaning 
of all tliis; and on tlieir replying, ‘Behold what the king sendeth 
thee ! ’ he rejected the presents with a malediction ; — ‘ It is 
written, the Most High rejects the gifts of the wicked : it is 
not meet that the lips of God’s servants should be sullied by 
the meats of their jjersecutor ' ’ At these words the vases were 
miraculously broken to pieces, the wine and the beer spilt on 
the ground, and the other things scattered abroad.* The 
terrified servants ran to tell the king what had happened ; and 
at break of day, he, no less aiarftied, hastened with liis grand- 
mother to appease the man of God. They brought him to 
pat don the past, and promised amendment in future. Colum- 
Danus, being pacified, returned to his monastery. But they 
soon forgot the promise they renewed their sins, and the king 
abandoned himself to his old lusts. Hearing this, Columba- 
rius sent him a letter full of stinging reproaches f, threatening 
him with excommunication if he did not mend his life. 
Brunehild, more angry than before, disposed the king 
against St. Columbanus, w horn, witli all her might, she endea- 
voured to destroy. She besought all the nobles of the court to 
poison the king’s mind against the man of God . she even 
solicited the bishops to bring his religion into question, by 
censuring Ids rule. Obeying the exhortations of this wicked 
woman, the courtiers turned the royal heart against God’s 
saint, whose orthodoxy they persuaded him to prove. So the 
king went to find the man of God at Luxeuil, and asked w hy 
he departed fiom the customs of other bishops, and also why 
access to the interior of the monastery was not allowed to all 
Christians. St. Columbanus, being bold and strong in mind, 
replied, that it w^as not his practice to open an entrance to the ha- 
bitation of the servants of God for w'orldly men — men hostile to 
religion ; and that he had suitable places of entertainment for all 
visiters. The king said, — ‘ If thou wishest to partake of our 
liberality, or secure our protection, thou wdlt open every part of 


Jonas, the biographer of St Columbanus, who liad evulently the French 
chionn ler before hi** eyes 

• Such miracles meet us at every stage, — related too by contem^wranes ! 
+ Littcras ad eum veiberibus pltnai> dircxit. Language could not well be 
atrongcr. 
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the monastery to all comers.* The man of God replied, — ‘If 
thou intendest to violate our regulations, learn that 1 will not 
accept either thy gifts or thy protection. If thou art come to 
destroy the habitations of God’s servants, or to abolish their 
discipline, know that thine empire shall fall to the dust, and that 
thy whole race shall perish with thee ! * — a prediction verified 
in the end. Already had the king entered the refectory, when, 
terrified by these words, he quickly retraced his steps. Being 
continually assailed by the sharp reproaches of the man of God, 
he said, — ‘ Thou expectest from me the crown of martyrdom ; 
but I am not so foolish as to commit such a deed. Be guided 
by more prudent councils, which may avail tbjemuch ; let him 
who has departed from the manners of other men, return to 
the way he has quitted.* The courtiers exclaimed with one 
voice, that they would not suffer in that neighbourhood a man 
who did not associate with all others. But Columbanus re- 
plied, that he would not stir a foot from the place, unless he 
was dragged away by force. The king soon departed, leaving 
a certain lord, who immediately expelled the man of God from 
the monastery, and conducted him to Besangon, there to await 
the king’s pleasure.” 

There is an anecdote here related by St. Jonas, 
of which we find no mention in Fredegarius, but 
which is too striking to be omitted. While Columbanus 
was at Besan9on, he was told that the public prison was 
filled with condemned criminals. To them he hastened to 
preach the word of God ; but he also did them a far more 
agreeable service. Having made them promise that they 
would amend their lives, and sustain the canonical pe- 
nance for their respective offences, he ordered their irons 
to he unloosed, and set them free. Such was the reve- 
rence in which he was held, that' no one dreamed of 
opposing him : in fact, the man before whom kings 
trembled, was not likely to be contradicted by^ simple 
gaolers. Having washed their feet, — a work of humi- 
lity already common, — he sent them to the cathedral, to 
assume the usual penance, and to moan over their sins.* 
Fredegarius then continues ; — 

“ After these things, the man of God, perceiving that he was 
neither guarded nor molested by any one, — for all men saw 

* We omit the miracles related on this occasion, which, as they are not 
even alluded to by Fredegarius, may safely be regarded as the invention of 
SainiJonoi^. 

N 4? 
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that power of God shone in him, and all refrained from 
injuring bim, lest they should share in the punishment, — one 
Sunday ascended a hi^h hill. (Such is tlie position of the 
city, that the houses are built on the steep declivity of the 
mountain, the tops of which rear their heads on high, and which 
is surrounded by the river Doubs, preventing access to the 
place.) There he remained until mid-day, looking far and 
wide, to see if any one was posted to hinder his return to the 
monastery : and when no one appeared in sight, he passed 
through the city with his attendants, and regained Ins retreat. 
When Brunehild and TheodOric heard that he h id quitted his 
place of exile, filled with greater rage, they sent tlie count Ber 
thar and Bandolf with an armed band in seaich of him. The 
messengers found St. Columbanus in the church, singing and 
praying, with all the community*, and they thus addressed the 
man of God : — ‘ Obey, w'e beseech the, the orders of the king, 
and our entreaties : return to the place which thou hast left ! * 
He replied, — ‘ I do not believe that God wishes that I should 
return to the place which I left in obedience to the terrible 
command of Christ.’ Seeing that the man of God would not 
be persuaded, Berthar left some men, bolder than the rest, and 
retired. TliCse men piayed the man of God to have mercy on 
tlicm, who had the mislortune to be left for such a business, and 
to consider their dangei ; for if they did not remove him by 
force, their lives must answer for their neglect But he re- 
peated w hat he had before said, that violence only should make 
him leave the place. In this twofold danger, and urged by 
fear, some seized the robe in which he was clothed; otliers 
knelt at his fept, beseeching him with tears to pardon so great 
a crime, since they followed not their own wishes, but the 
king’s ordeis. The man of God, seeing that it he remained 
inflexible there would be danger, left the place, amidst tlie 
weeping and wailing of all, and accompanied by the guavds, 
who had oiders not to quit him until he was beyond tlie 
dominions of the king.” 

In this second exile Columbanus exhibited a resignation 
commensurate with his indomitable courage. On his 
way he is said to have predicted the approaching ex- 
tinction of Theodoric's house.f On reaching Nantes, 
he and his companions, — those who had left Ireland 
with him, for his French converts were forcibly de- 

* Here Jonas has another miracle added to the relation'of Fredeganus : 
the soldiers were supernaturally unable to see the saint, though he was 
traversing the church in the midst of them. 

t See page 14. of the present vi^me. 
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tained at Luxeuil, — were emb^ed, but contrary winds 
soon forced the vessel to return into the same port. The 
captain, considering the stoi-m as the effect of divine dis- 
pleasure, landed the saint, with every thing which 
belonged to him. Nobody sought to molest or detain 
him, but left him to go wherever he pleased, and even 
supplied him with provisions and money for that pur- 
pose. By Clothaire, king of Neustria, who happened 
to be on the coast, he was» affectionately received ; but, 
unwilling to bring on that prince the vengeance of The- 
odoric, he procured an escort to conduct him into Aus«^ 
trasia, tlien subject to Theodebert. By Theodebert he 
was received with equal respect, and he was soon joined 
by several monks from Luxeuil. Resolved to preach 
the Gospel to the heatliens, he advanced into Switzer- 
land, and pitched his tent at Zug. That the wild na- 
tives still offered sacrifices to Woden, or Odin, is affirmed 
by Jonas, and there is no reason to doubt the relation ^ : 
many he reclaimed ; but St. Gall, his beloved disciple, 
so incurred the wiath of the rest, by throwing their 
consecrated offeiings into the lake of Zuric, and by 
burning their temples, that they expelled the mission- 
aries. After other w'anderings, and a residence of three 
years near the lake of Constance, this celebrated but 
eccentric man, heaiiiig that Theodoric had subdued 
Austrasia, re tiled into Lombardy, where he founded the 
monastery of Bohbio, situated in the bottom of the* 
Apennines, near Tiebia, and where, in 6*15, he ended 
his extraordinary career. He was by far the most 
remarkable man of his age ; and Ireland may boast of 
him as one of the greatest saints, to whom, fruitful as 
she once was in such generations, she has ever given 
birth, t 

* “ Doniqvie nesrio quom dciim Fodanum, cui litabant Sucvi tamquem 
Mck uno, nobis n ti rt ( Jonas') IiKogrntum omnino numon, ct Mociotus^ 
qutin niter deos nui-vitna tolebant Cttrmdui. Thaut vcl nuiiquam 

vodanei* apud eos luit dictus” — Ba^ttage Obh de Columbano in Cams 
I 77 > 

Who would have expcctetl the learned editor of Canisur to be ignorant 
of the great warrior god of Scandinavia and Germany, — a deity better 
known than evtn the Mtrtury of ancient Rome 

t S. Jonat., \ ita S tolumbani (apud Surium, De Probatis Vitis Sane- 
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To avoid the necessity of reverting to this celebrated 
man, we may pass a few remarks on his productions. 
The rule which he drew up for the guidance of liis 
monks at Luxeuil, has been printed in Bibliotheca 
Fatrum, and other collections. It is so distinct in its 
observances and penalties from that of St. Benedict, 
that we are at a loss to conceive how Yepes, Mabillon, 
and other Benedictine historians, could class him in their 
order.* He gives it such as he recei\es it from his 
fathers, the Irish monks, — not from the disciples of the 
celebrated Italian. It is in some respects more rigid 
than that of St. Benedict ; as where it enjoins one meal 
only per diem, and that to consist only of herbs, farina, 
and bread ; as where, also, he enjoins the whole Psalter 
to be read in two nights. The penitential which fol- 
lows it, recognises corporal punishment ; SIX lashes for 
minor faults, 200 for such as were considerable; but even 
in this case not more than twenty-five were to be applied 
at the same time. Each monastery had two stewards ; 
one charged with the exterior affairs, the otlier with the 
daily routine of the household . they were appointed, 
that the abbot might exclusively devote himself to the 
care of souls. The rule is singular in its recognising 
two sorts of sins, and two different confessors : mortal 
* sins were to he confessed to the priest only ; vmial ones 
to the abbot, or some other laymen, always before the 
next meal or night’s rest. This composition, however it 
may dispose us in favour of the author’s piety, can give 
us no idea of his talents; but in the same in\aluable 
collection, — the Bibliotheca Patrum , — we have sixteen 
instructions of his, which may be regarded as sermons ; 


torum, Die xx Novembris, p 497—4% ) 1 redeganus, Clironiton, cap 

3f»— 40 Anon VitaS Galli, passim 'iepes.Coronica General do San Benito, 
tom 11 Centnria seguiida, tol 5—30 Ihe monks ot St Maur, Histoire 
Litt^raire de la France, tom in p 50f—509 lleury, Histoire Etcksi. 
astit|ue, tom vin p 17—2 passim 

* Fray (leronimo Roman claims ( olumbanus as one tU' los anutaitos de 
San AguHtHt — much to the dissatisfaction of Yepes, ivho insists that as 
Bobbin was a Benedictine monasterj, the founder must of necessity have 
been of that order La consecuencia no es buena, Maestro 1 ray Antonio 
Might not the saint, or one of his immediate succi ssors in the abbacy, 
have subsequently introduced the Italian rule, as much more compre- 
hensive than the Irish one ^ 
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five letters^ and some poetic fragments. Both by Fleury 
and the monks of St. Maur, St. Columbanus is praised 
for his knowledge of antiq^^y, especially of the ancient 
discipline of the churcly; and the praise is, doubtless, 
well deserved.* In general, however, his compositions 
are more remarkable for imagination, for energetic 
painting, for burning zeal, for an uncompromising ap- 
plication of principles, than for learning or taste ; 
though he is often original, sometimes very subtle. 
From the zeal with which he recommentled ascetic ob- 
servances, it might have been supposed that he placed 
an intrinsic value on them : it is, however, certain that 
he regarded them only as means to an end, — as favour- 
able to inward purity. 

“ Let us not sui)i)os(‘,” says he, in the second of his instruc- 
tions, “that to fatigue the dirt of our bodies with fastings and 
vigils will avail us, without a reformation of manners. To 
macerate the flesh, without corresponding benefit to the soul, is 
like cultivating ground which can never yield fruit : it is like 
constructing a statue, without all gold, within all mud. Why 
carry tiie war outside the gates, if the enclosure is a prey to 
ruin ? What should we say of a man who cleansed his vine 
all around, yet inwardly suffered it to be consumed by vermin 
and weeds ? A religion of bodily gestures and motions is 
vain ; vain is bodily suffering ; vain the care which we take of 
our outw ard man, if we do not also superintend and cleanse 
the inward. True ])icty consists in humility, not of body, 
but of heart. Of what avail are the combats which the ser- 
vant wages with the ])assions, when these passions live in peace 
w’ith tlie master.'' Nor is it suflicient to hear and read of 
virtue. Will mere words cleanse a man’s bouse from filth? 
Can a daily task be accomplished without labour and sweat of 
the brow ? Wherefore gird on your armour ; he who does not 
valiantly fight, can never obtain the crown.” 

Piety more rational, in language more appropriate, is 
not to be found in the best ages of the church. But St. 
Columbanus is not always thus simple ; he is generally 
more rhetorical, more imaginative, more subtle ; yet he 
seldom ceases to be original, and he is always impressive. 
Whether r/// the poetical fragments ascribed to him, be 

* “ On a pen do monumens des vi. et vii. si&clcs oij Ton trouve plus 
dVruditinn ecriisiasfiquc, qu'ii y en a dans fes cinq lettres dont on vientde 
rendre compte.” — LM de laFiance^ iiL 517. 
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his composition, may reasonably be doubted. In the 
Thesaurus Monumentorum of Canisius, for instance, 
there is a piece entitled Carmen Monostirhon, which has 
been also attributed to St.Aldhelm of Sherborne. That 
learned Jesuit combats, apparently with success, the 
paternity of the latter; yet we may doubt, perhaps, 
whether the Irish saint has a greater claim to it. How- 
ever this be, it is certain that, in the fragments un- 
doubtedly his, we meet with less poetic imagery than 
we should have expected, — less even than in his prose. 
Of his orthodoxy, in the Roman catholic acceptation of 
the word, there can be no question. Though he differed 
from the papal see in the observance of Easter, and other 
points of discipline, he himself intimates, in one of his 
letters, that, where faith is involved, he adheres to the 
decisions of St. Petei's chair.* 

310 In the lives of the saints who lived at this period, wc 
to sometimes meet with traits of great feeling, and with 
graphic descriptions, which would not disci edit a far 
brighter period of religion and of literature. Thus, in the 
life of St. Rustivola, abbess of a convent founded by 
St, Cesarius of Arles, we have in a dream of Rusti- 
cola's mother, prophetic of her child’s future destina- 
tion, some fjiie touches of maternal sensibility. 

“ One night, when the mother dementia was asleep, she 
dreamed that she was fondly feeding two young doves; the one 
white as snow, the other adorned with vaiious liues. As she 
was tlius teiideilj and pleasantly occupied, her seivants told her 
that St. Ccsaiius, bishop of Arles, was at her door. Hearing 
this, in her delight at the holy man’s arrival, she hastened to 
meet him, eagerlj saluted him, and besought him to bless her 
house With his presence. He enteicdaud blessed it. Having 
paid him the honours which were his due, she besought hnn to 
take some refreshment ; but he replied, — “ Daughter, I dtsiie 

* Reguh S Coliimbani, pas<'iin (apud Bibliotheram Patruin Lalinoruni, 
tom 11 Ljusdein, liistrudio, 11 (apud eandeni, xii 10 ) I kurv, Histoirc 
EccK'hiastique, tom vm p JO Beati ( olumbani (.armon Mouostitlion, 
(apud t ani!>ium, Ibcsaui us Monumentorum, tom i Appendix^ Ljusdem, 
Epistoh in qua dttesitatur Avtritiain (ai>ud eundem, miemque toino). 
Basna!?ui&, Dc Columbano ( anis i 772) The monks of St Vlanr, Histoire 
LittLraire do la 1 ranee, tom u p '510 — OS j ^tpes, (oron lien do S. 
Benito, tom ii fol oU, Uc Ouizot, Histoire de la Civilization en trance, 
tom 11 . 
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only that thou wilt give me one of the doves which I have 
seen thee nurse with so much care.’ She hesitated, and began 
to wonder how he tould have heard that she had any doves, 
and slic denied that she had. ‘ 1 tell thee,’ he replied, ‘ that, 
with God’s blessing, I will not leave this place until my wish 
be fullilled.’ No longer able to resist, she produced her doves, 
and ollered them to the holy man. With great joy he took 
the one of da/zling whiteness, put it eagerly into his bosom, 
bade her adieu, and depaited.” 

Nothing could be more simple or natural. In time 
Rusticola professed, became abbess, and governed 
her nunnery with great reputation. The following ex- 
tract, rcferiing to the close of her life in 632 , will show, 
that as in the case of St. Maur, the best and finest affec- 
tions were not unknown to the cloister. 

One Fiiday, after joining her nuns, according to custom, 
in the vesper song, though feeling exhausted, she y«‘t under- 
took what was above her strength, — the reading of the lesson 
for the* day. she knew that she should only hasten the ‘ooner 
to the Lord. On Satin day nioining she felt cold, and her 
limbs were deprived of strength. Lying down on her little 
pallet, a fieice fever assailed her ; yet she ceased not to praise 
God, to whom she recommended her spiritual daughters, about 
to be oipiians, nor to comfort those whe wept around her. On 
Sunday she wms worse ; and as her bed was made only once a 
year, the sen ants of God besought her to use a couch less 
hard, and thereby spate her body so much fatigue ; but she re- 
fused her eonsent. On Monelay, the day of St. Lawrence the 
Martyr, she* grew still weaker, and her breast heaved with the 
spasms. At this view' the afflicted virgins of Christ redoubled 
theii teirs and gioans. As it was the thiid lioiir of the day, 
and the congregation in their affliction repealeel tlieir psalms 
mentally, the holy mother demanded why she did not hear the 
chanting. When tlic nuns replied that grief would not per- 
mit tliem to sing, she said, — ‘Only sing the moie loudly, 
that I may be edified by sounds so sweet to me I’ The fol- 
lowing day, while* her body lay motionless, ‘her eyes, which 
still preserved tlieir ‘paikling, shone like stars. Looking 
around her, and unable to sjieak, witli her hand she enjoined 
silence to those wlio wept, and endeavoured to comfort them. 
When one of the sisteis touched her feet, to feel whether they 
w'ere still warm, slie observed, — * My hour is not yet come! ’ 
But soon afterwaids, at tlie sixth hour of the daj, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, witli animated eyes, and like one smiling, tliis 
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glorious, blessed soul fled to heaven, to join innumerable choirs 
of saints.” 

The life of St. Seine (Sequanus), founder, in the sixth 
century, of a monastery which bore his name in the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, exhibits an interesting union of 
graphic description with an irrepressible anxiety for the 
salvation of souls. 

** When Seine, thanks to his own /cal, felt that he was well 
instructed in the divine doctrines of Scripture, and in monas- 
tic observances, he enquired for a place where lie might build 
a monastery. As he visited the neighbouring districts, 
and communicated his wish to all his friends, one of his kin- 
dred, Thiolaf, said to him, — ‘ Since thou askest counsel of 
me, I can tell thee of a place where thou mightest establish 
tliyself, if thy purjiose is inspired by the love of God. There 
is an estate which, I believe, belongs to me by inheiitance; 
but the inhabitants around are so savage, that, like wild beasts, 
they feed on human flesh ; and for this reason it is not safe to 
venture among them without a baud of armed men.’ ITie 
blessed Seine replied, — ‘Show me the country for if my 
wish springs from divine inspiration, the ferocity of these men 
shall be exchanged for the mildness of the do\e.’ Being 
joined by his companions, they reached the place which had 
Ixjen pointed out to them. It w'as a forest, the tiees of which 
almost touched the clouds, — a solitude wliich for a long time 
nobody had ventured to disturb. They were enquiiing of one 
another w haf direction they should take, when tliej jierceived 
a winding path, so narrow that they could Juirdly follow in the 
same line; so beset with thorns, and oierhungwith thick 
branches, that one foot could hardly be made to follow the 
otlier. However, with great fatigue, and with torn vestments, 
tliey at lengtli reached the heart of this wild foiest, where, 
liending their heads tow'ards the ground, they began to regard 
witli attention these dark ‘•olitudes. After some time they 
espied the narrow entrance of a cavern, obstructed w ish stones 
and bushes: besides, the branches of the tiees being densely 
interwoven, rendered the cavern so dark that e\en the wild 
beasts avoided it ; it was the don of robbers and of evil spirits. 
When they were before it, Seine, the beloved of God, knelt 
on the ground; while, leaning his body on tlie llioiiis and 
buslies, he wept, and thus prayed . — ‘ Lord, Creatoi of heaven 
and earth, w'ho inclinest thine ears to those wlio call ujion thee, 

• Vita S Ilustirolae (apud Maliilinnium, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. 
Benodiiti, tom ii p. ). Ouuot, Ilistoire dc Id ( ivilisation en 1 rance, 
turn. 11 . p. 170, Ac. 
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from whom all good things arc derived, and without whom 
all the efforts of weak man are vain, if it be thy pleasure that 
1 remain here, let me know it, and conduct to a good end the 
beginning wdiich thy grace has enabled me to make ! * This 
prayer being finished, he arose, and cast hi« weeping eyes 
towards heaven. It was then he felt that Christ had been his 
guide into that dark forest: wherefore, having blessed the 
place, he laid the foundations of a little cell on the spot where 
he had just prayed. His arrival w'assoon known to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, who, under the divine influence, exhorted 
one another to vi^it him. Scarcely had they seen him, when 
from wolves they became lambs : so that those who had hi- 
therto been a terror to all, wliere thenceforw'ard ministers of 
aid. Thenceforward, too, this place, once the den of cruel de- 
mons and robbers, became the abode of innocence.” 

In this wild place a monastery soon arose, destined to 
spread alike the benefits of civilisation and the blessings 
of religion. Here the saint, — and richly does he de- 
serve the appellation, — lived until 580, when he passed 
to his reward. — The early life of another saint, Aus- 
tregehU, bishop of Bourges, though of a character widely 
different from the preceding, exhibits an interesting 
view of the struggles with which the youth, whose better 
thoughts are towards another world, has often to con- 
tend. From his infancy he expressed to his parents a 
wish not to marry, but to seclude himself in religious 
retirement. 

“ Healing him tlius sjieak, his parents urged liim to obey 
them in thih res])ect, and not renounce the w'orld. He, un- 
willing to grieve those vihom he wished to satisfy, promised at 
length that lie would do so, if such were the will of God. 
While he was in the king’s service, he began to turn this mat- 
ter in his mind, — anxious to discover what course he ought to 
jnirsue. At length he remembered three men of his own 
nation, and equal in fortune. The names of the three he wrote 
on three tablets, and placed them under the cover of the altar 
in the cliurch of St. John, near Chalons, vowdng to pass three 
successive niglits in watching, fasting, and prayer. After the 
tliird night, he resolved to lay his hand on the altar, and to ask 
inniauiage the daughter of the man whose name should be 
wTitten on the first tablet he touched. Having passed, how- 
ever, one night in vigils, he was overcome the second. About 
ttie middle of the night, no longer able to resist, he bent his 
legs, and fell asleep in his seat. Two old men appeared before 
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him, and pyie asked of the ether^ — * Whose daughter is Au^ 
tra^l to maiw?* — « Dost thou not know,’ was the reply, 
* that he is already married ? ’ — * To whom ? * — ‘To the 
daughter of the judge Justus.* On awaking, Austregisil 
be^ to ponder who diis Justus could be, of what place h^ 
was Judge, and whether he had a virgin marriageable. His 
enquiries after Justus being vain, he resorted, according to 
custom, to the royal palace. On the way, he passed through a 
village where there was an auberge : in it were some travellers, 
among whom were a poor old man and his wife. When this wo- 
man saw Austregisil, she said to him, — ‘ Strangei, wait a little, 
and I will tell thee what I have seen in a dream concerning thee. 
I thought a great noise struck my ears, like that produced by a 
clianting of psalms and I said to thine host, — Good man, 
w’hat means this sound ? What festival is celebrated by the 
priests to-day ? Why the procession ? * lie leplied, — ‘ Our 
guest, Austregisil, is going to be married.’ Filled with joy, 
I ran to catch a glimpse of the bride, toadiniie her complexion 
and figure. When the priests, clad in white, with crosses in 
their hands, chanting psalms, according to custom, were passed 
b), thou tamest the last, followed by the multitude. 1 looked 
anxiously, yet I saw no woman, not even the viigin thou wast 
to marry ; and I said to thine host, — ‘ \\ here is the young 
bride?’ lie answered, — ‘Dost thou not see her in his 
hands?’ Hooked, yet I saw nothing m thy hands s.ive the 
book of the Gospels.’ Then it was tliat, hj Ins leveiie and 
the woman’s dream, the saint comprehended that tlic vocation 
of Heaven led him to the piiesthood.” * 

678 If Gaul had its saints and martyrs at an caily age, — 
and it had them in the first century, — Germany was 
less fortunate ; for the Christian religion was not carried 
much beyond the Rhine until the seventh century. It 
might have been supposed that the former country, with 
its army of canonised churchmen, would have speedily 
despatched hosts of missionaries to reclaim the German 
states from idolatry ; yet it is certain that these holy 
personages were more attached to useless austerities and 
idle retreat than to the duties of life. It may, indeed, 
be contended, that the difference of language between 

• VitaS Soquani, p 7 otS (apud Mabillnnunn, Acta Siiictoium Ordini-, 
S Benedu ti, tom i ) VitaS AustrcRiMli,p ii (apud c iiiuUin, f )m ii p IMk) 
Gui/ot, Histoirc do la ( ivilisatioii en Traiicc, tom u p 17o, <ic 

To M (^ul^nt are wc indebted for first direotuiR our ntUniionto two 
Bauits, who, amidst tlie mterimiiable inissol hagiologic lort, might other- 
wise have escaped our notice. 
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the two people, and, still mofe, the terrw inspired by 
the German name, were obstacles suffident lo jwtify 
the inactivity of the Gauls. They did not, however, 
terrify the Romans, who, under circumstances predsely 
similar, planted the Gospel on each side of tiie Rhine, 
and south of the Danube, and even established some 
bishoprics, though they were soon swept away by the 
barbarian invaders. After the irruption of the Burgun- 
dians and Franks, when Gaul formed a part of the 
great Germanic empire, when kindred ties and identity 
of language connected both banks of the Rhine, this ob- 
jection no longer applied ; yet, even then, we look in 
vain to the Gallic churchmen for any sympathy with 
their benighted, perishing brethren of the north.* In- 
deed, Scotland and England did that which the most 
Christian nations neglected. If we except St. Emmeren 
of Poitiers, who preached the Gospel in Bavaria, little 
was done towards the conversion of the Germanic na- 
tions (those which lay near the Rhine acquired respect 
for Christianity by continual intercourse with their fel- 
low subjects of Gaul,) until 678, when Wilfrid 
appeared as the aposfle of Frisia. Whatever may be 
said of this celebrated man as to his disputes in England, 
it is certain that his missionary ardour entitles him to 
the veneration of posterity. He soon baptised great 
numbers ; and there can be no doubt that he would 
eventually have permanently planted the Gospel in that 
barbarous country, had the arts of his enemies allowed 
him to remain at peace. On this occasion the behaviour 
of Adgil, the king, must not be forgotten. Presents 
from England had made Ebroin t, mayor of the Franks, 
anxious to intercept St. Wilfrid in his passage to Rome ; 
Ebroin, hearing that his intended victim was in Fries- 
land, oft'ered Adgil a large quantity of gold, as a re- 
ward for the person or the head of the saint. The king 
read the letter of Ebroin at table, in presence of the mes- 

• Le& Trancs nifglig^rcnt cntiferement, quant a ]a religion, Ics 

rontrt ot, situea au-dega riu llhin Deb ctrangerb entreprircnt de tempb en 
temps ce qu’il§ m'ghgferent "—bchtnidt, i. 4iiJ. 

f Sec |)ago n ot the prebent volume. 
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sengers of Wilfrid, his attendant clergy, and the whole 
court : he then tore it to pieces, cast the fragments into 
the fire, and told the messengers to inform their master 
what he had done. — Thirteen years afterwards, St, 
Willehrod, of Northumbria, who is also honoured as the 
apostle of Frisia, continued the work which St. Wil- 
frid had commenced. Under the protection of the elder 
Pepin, who had conquered a portion of the country, 
Willibrod, with his twelve companions, made so con- 
siderable a progress, that in (>96“ he was consecrated, by 
the pope, archbishop of the Frisias. Having fixed his 
metropolis at Utrecht, this zealous apostle founded 
bishoprics, monasteries, and churches, and preached 
with great success to the surrounding infidels. Not 
satisfied with appearing among the wildest idolaters of 
Frisia, he ventured even into that dark abode of cruelty, 
Denmark ; though his mission failed, he brought away 
thirty young Danes, whom he intended to instruct, bap- 
tise, and return as missionaries to their countrymen. 
Being cast by a tempest on the isle at the mouth of tlie 
Elbe, Heligoland, which, as its name implies, was re- 
garded as holy, he endeavoured to expose to the inhabit- 
ants the feebleness of their gods, by killing and eating 
their consecrated animals. Amazed that he was not 
struck with the lightning of heaven, the j)eople leported 
his conduct to their duke lladbod, who called the saint 
and his companions before him. His coolness under 
reproaches and threats — perhaps also the fear of Pepin 
— induced the duke to dismiss him unmolested. He 
showed his contempt for the faith of the people by 
breaking to pieces the idols wherever he could assail 
them. At his death, which w'as peaceful, in he 
could boast of having converted no inconsiderable num- 
ber of the inhabitants, not only of Frisia, but of Thu- 
ringia. His reputation inspired a better spirit into the 
ecclesiastics of the Franks. SL Wulfraii, a native of 
Gastinais, who hastened into Frisia, and converted 
many there, was, in fact, near succeeding with lladbod, 
who consented even to be baptised ; but just as he was 
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Stepping into the water for that purpose, he suddenly 
asked the churchman where all his princely predecessors 
were ; — Are they in paradise, or in hell? " — They 
are certainly in hell,'" replied Wulfran, but hereafter 
whoever shall believe and be baptised will as surely en- 
joy eternal life with Jesus Christ/' The proud bar- 
barian drew precipitately back, exclaiming that he would 
rather be damned with his illustrious ancestors, than 
saved with meaner And damned he was, if any 

faith is to be placed in the monk Jonas, the biographer 
of St. WiUibrod, who gravely assures ns that the saint 
one night saw him tied to a burning chain. For his 
incredulity, however, a good reason may he advanced, 
since one night, while he lay dangerously iU, we 
are assured the devil in the form of an angel appeared 
to him in a dream, upbraiding him for the disposition 
he showed to forsake the gods of his fathers. While 
WiUibrod and Wulfran, with their attendant clergy, 
were thus employed, other saints from these islands 
carried the Gospel into other parts of Germany. Thus 
Fianconia was benefited by the zeal of St. Kilian; 
while St. Boniface, St. Willibald, St. Wunibald, and 
others, began to carry the torch of religion into other 
provinces of that extensive country. As, of all the 
apostles of Germany, St.^Boniface was by far the most 
celebrated, and the one who exercised the greatest in- 
fluence over its religion and its hierarchy, we shall de- 
scribe somewhat more at length his actions and cha- 
racter.* 

This celebrated man, a native of Devonshire, about G8() 
the year G80, was at first called Winfrid. He assumed 
the cowl in a monastery situated on the site of the 
modern Exeter; but he subsequently removed to another 

* F/dd), Vita S Wilfndi. passim Beda, Historia Ecrlesiastici Anglorum, 
hb IV et V Alcuinus, Vita S Wilhbiodi, p -162, &c (apud ( auibium, 
Thesaurus Mouumuitorum, tom ii ) Jonas Monachus, Vita S Wulfranni, 
cum Append p l-U — 118 BoUandistoj, Acta Sanctorum, Die 

Aprilib XMV , &c Boschaert-, De Primis Vettris Frisue ApostoUs, Dissert. 

1— lUa {lassim. Mabillon, Acta SS Ordinis S Bened tom in p 5hl, Ac. 
Fleurj, llibtoire Ecclil^bidbtique, tom IX. (subannis^ Schmidt, 11 ibtoircdcs 
Allemaiidb, tom i chap 12 p. 421, &c. Alfordus, Annales Lcclcsia' 
Anglo-Saxonica;, tom ii (sub anius) 
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in Southampton^ where the sciences were better taught. 
At thirty he was ordained priest, and such was his re- 
putation, that, though without any ecclesiastical dignity, 
he was generally summoned to the general councils. 
From the zeal, however, with which he propagated the 
idle legend, that a man had recently risen from the dead 
to attest the damnation of Ceolred, king of the Mercians*, 
we may he allowed to doubt his reputed powers of judg- 
ment. Dissatisfied with his limited sphere of utility, in 
his thirty- sixth year he obtained the consent of his 
abbot to preach the Gospel to the Gerlnan idolaters. Ac- 
companied by two or three monks, he first repaired to 
Frisia, hut as Radbod, who had restored idolatry, was 
as that time at war with the Franks, he effected nothing, 
and he returned. His desire, hoivever, to reclaim idol- 
aters was too ardent to be quenched; and, in the fol- 
lowing April, furnished with letters to the pope from 
the priest of ^Vinchester, he proceeded to Rome. By 
(Gregory 11. he was consecrated bishop, and exhorted to 
persevere in his holy design. Thuringia was the first 
theatre of his labours. His letters from that province, 
and from Franconia, give us a thorougli insight into 
the state of religion in that quarter. He tells us that 
strolling vagabonds and fugitive cerfs had, of their own 
authority, assumed the priestly, or even c])iscopal cha- 
racter, — meh plunged at once -in ignorance and vice. 
Some of them inculcated a grotesque mixture of idolatry 
and Christianity ; others sacrifice(l indifferently to C'hrisL 
or Woden, according to* the advantage tliey expected 
to derive from the act. We do not read, indeed, of 
temples or altars, which, if they ever existed in Thu- 
ringia, had been destroyed by preceding missionaries 
under the authority of the Frank kings ; but we meet 
with consecrated graves, with trees, at the foot of which 
sacrifices were offered to the ancient gods of the country 
Thus, at Geismar, in Hesse, was one of those trees, that 
was feared beyond the rest, amidst a multitude of 


' To this legend we shall probably revert in the next volume. 
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heathens ; Boniface (he must hereafter be known by his 
papal name) eagerly assisted to cut it down. When 
they saw that he was neither consumed by subterraneous 
fire, nor blasted by lightning, they began to distrust 
the divinities of Walhalla.* Even in those places where 
Christians alone had been long resident, the bishop 
found little to praise. During fourscore years there had 
been no council ; there was no metropolitan to control 
the conduct of his suffragans; hence the dignitaries, 
and, in imitation of them, the inferior clergy, had 
concubines; or if any were free from that vice, they 
were addicted to another about as bad, — drunkenness. 
Almost all enjoyed the pleasures of the chase ; many 
indulged in the no less agreeable arts of war. Sensible 
tliat abuses so inveterate could not be eradicated without 
the restoration of provincial councils, of metropolitans, 
and of the ancient canonical discipline, and that none 
of these objects could be attained without the aid of the 
new powers, Boniface applied both to the holy see 
and to C'arloman, son of Charles Martel t, for the 
protection of the state. In both applications he was 
successful : by the former he was a})pointed archbishop 
and papal legate ; the latter picsided in the coun- 
cils, which now began to be convoked : the great 
work of leform now commenced, and was prosperously 
conducted. By father Papebroch, a Jesuit editor of the 
Aria Sanctorum, the apostle is censured for subjecting 
the proceedings of councils to the influence of kings ; 
but without such influence what could he have effected? 
In a letter to his friends at Winchester, he observes, — 
‘‘ Without the protection of the Frank prince, I could 
neither govern the people, nor protect the priests, dea- 
cons, and virgins consecrated to God : without his pro- 
hibitions, without the penalties which he provides for 
those who refuse to obey me, vain would be the attempt 

“ Tum autem guimna; sanrtitatis antistes, ronsilio inito cum tratnbus, 
hgiu'um c\ supr.uhctiE ailKiiis meiallo (qu <') oratonum construxit, illudque 
in honorem S. Petri Apostuh [dedicavit 5 WtUibalduSf in Vttd S Bunt- 
facii, ( ap 111 s 

t bee page 18 . of the present volume. 
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in this country to abolish heathen ceremonies, or idola- 
trous sacrifices. * Nor did their opposition, which, after 
all, he encountered, and of which he bitterly complains, 
spring from the heathens, or the half- con verted alone : 
the greatest, because the most interested, was from the 
clergy, who, strong in their former impunity, and anxious 
to perpetuate it, gave him trouble enough. But his was 
not a mind to be daunted by difficulties : he founded 
bishoprics, which he filled with discernment; the 
newly appointed prelates co-operated with him ; churches 
and monasteries arose ; schools were attached to cathe- 
drals and other edifices ; barbarism began to disappear; 
the clergy were forbidden to carry arms, to marry, or 
to hunt; certain qualifications were required in the 
candidates for holy orders ; and none were permitted 
to preach, or to administer the sacraments, without 
the express sanction of himself. So far we must award 
him the meed of almost unqualified praise ; but his 
policy in regard to the papal court will, to many, appear 
questionable. No man ever exceeded him in devotion 
to that court, which he certainly regarded as the abode 
of Christ’s vicar on earth, and to which the church 
universal was divinely subjected. The oath which he 
took of fidelity to it on his elevation to the archbisliopric 
of Mentz, might have been dictated by Bellarinine him- 
self; and in the councils over which he presided, he 
caused the duty of receiving the pallium from Rome, 
and the propriety of the papal intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of a diocese, to be formally recognised. 
Objectionable, as in the abstract the papal pretensions 
undoubtedly are, there have been times when their ad- 
mission was necessary to the peace of the church and 
to the welfare of religion. In the present chapter we 
have already seen how, so long as the prelates of Gaul 
were dependent on the crown only, the state of religion 
in that country was most lamentable ; and how, after 
they had been brought into a closer connection with the 
papal see, a reformation was effected in it. In Gaul 
and Germany, probably too in Britain, Boniface had 
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seen enough of the laxity alike of morals and disci- 
pline where there was no recognised head armed with 
authority sufficient to enforce the observance of the 
canons, against the opposition of the interested, however 
powerful: and that he was no slave to the person, 
however he might reverence the office, of pope, is evident 
from the freedom with which he exposes to their faces 
the weakness, the impolicy, the culpable indifference of 
some pontiffs. However, he consulted them in every 
thing. Some of their decisions on the questions which 
he proposed to them, seem strange enough, and prove 
that where an object was t6 be gained they could some- 
times be even criminally condescending. That, through 
regard to Germanic barbarism, relations below the 
fourth generation should be allowed to marry, was ra- 
tional enough ; but when a wife, through disease, was 
rendered incapable of discharging the dehitum conjugale, 
that the husband should be permitted to remarry, must 
strike not only at the very root of that most solemn of 
engagements, but at the very foundations of society : 
for this criminal indulgence, however, Boniface is not 
accountable ; and we know that it was but transiently 
conceded. His sole objects were the conversion of souls, 
and the preservation of discipline. Of his success in 
the former, some idea may be formed fjom the fact, 
that, in 7^9, — after about twenty years’ labour — 
100,000 adults had been reclaimed from idolatry. 
From the acts, however, of the different councils 
held during his pontificate, we may infer the difficulty 
of eradicating from the hearts of the converts their 
ancient leaning towards paganism. In the mean time, 
his worldly consideration increased; in iri remov- 
ing his metropolitan seat to Mayence, thirteen suffragan 
bishops were submitted to his jurisdiction ; in 752 he 
was selected to crown Pepin king of France and Ger- 
many ; and he enjoyed, in his own life, the deserved 
reputation of an apostle. His labours, in fact, were not 
confined to Franconia, Thuringia, and Bavaria: four 
times during his life he penetrated into Frisia to preach 
o 4? 
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the Gospel to a people of whom, though many, doubtless, 
remembered the instructions of his predecessors, the 
majority appear to have returned to their ancient super- 
stition. Twice he had visited it when in the vigour of 
manhood ; the third time of his visiting that wild coun- 
try — a country destined to become his tomb — he had 
passed the ordinary term appointed to men, threescore 
years and ten : he was, moreover, charged with infir- 
mities, the result no less of bodily exertion during so 
many years, than of old age. His success was consi- 
derable ; he baptised thousands. In 754 he returned 
to Mayence, but only to make preparations for his fourth 
and last mission. He seems, indeed, to have had a pre- 
sentiment that he should not survive it. He resolved 
to resign all his ecclesiastical dignities ; and his first 
care was to procure the ordination of his friend St. Lully, 
whom, in virtue of the papal permission, he had nomi- 
nated to succeed him. Nor was he less anxious re- 
specting the fate of the numerous ecclesiastics whom he 
had induced to leave England, and settle in his see. In 
his prophetic letter to the priest Fulred, confidential friend 
of king Pepin, he says, — 

“ I cannot enough thank you for the friend‘>hip you have so 
often shovi^n me in iny need. I pray you to finish what you 
have so well begun, by informing the king that, in the opinion 
of my fiicnds and myself, my infirmities must soon terminate 
ray earthly career, and by requesting that he will tell me what 
favour he intends to show my disciples after my death. Nearly 
all are strangers ; some are priests spread in difterent parts for 
the service of the church ; others are monks who, in our little 
monasteries, are occupied in the instruction of youth ; and 
among them arc some who have grown old with me, comforting 
me in my labours. I feel for them all, fearing after my 
death, they he scattered abroad ; and lest the people on the con- 
fines of the iieathen lose their faith in Jesus Christ. Where- 
fore, I request for them your advice and protection. And I 
beseech you, in the name of God, to confirm Lully, my son 
and brother, in the see I have filled, that he may he a guide to 
the priests, monks, and people. I hope he will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the station. Another thing touches me 
closely : my priests who are on tlie frontiers of the heathen lead 
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« very miserable life. Bread they may give, but not clothing, 
unless some one aids them as I have done.” 

After he had consecrated LuUy^ and was about to de- 
part from France, his last instructions to the new me- 
tropolitan no less testify his anxiety for his flock : — 

My term of life approaches : finish, dearest son, the 
building of the church which 1 have commenced in 
Thuringia; apply yourself heart and soul to the con- 
version of the heathen ; finish, especially, the church of 
Fulda, and lay my bones in it. Prepare the things 
necessary for my journey, and with my books enclose a 
shroud to contain my mortal remains.* At length 
(755) he embarked on the Rhine, arrived in Friesland, 
and recommenced his missionary labours witl^, great 
success. He was assisted by Eoban, whom, after the 
death of St. Willibrod, he had consecrated bishop 
Utrecht ; by three priests, three deacons, and four monliJ 
He had appointed a day for tlie confirmation of such a^ 
he had baj)tised ; and that he might be ready to receive 
them, he pitched his tents on the banks of a river on 
the confines of the Oster and Neester. When the ap- 
pointed day arrived, however, instead of the neophytes, 
he saw advancing a multitude of fierce pagans, armed 
with shields and spears. His attendant clergy were pre- 
paring to resist, when he left his tent, and arrested their 
purpose: — Forbear, my sons! if we are truly taught by 
scripture, we should not return evil for evil, but good. 
To me the long-expected day has arrived ; the time of 
our departure is at hand. Be ye therefore comforted in 
the Lord ; remember his gracious promises ; trust in 
Him, and he will deliver your souls. Men and bre- 
thren,” he continued, “ fear not them who can destroy 
the body, but cannot touch the immortal soul I Rejoice 
in God ! fix the anchor of your hope on Him who will 
give you the promised reward, — a seat in His mansion, 
with the glorified angels !” Amidst exhortations such 
as these, mindful not of himself, but of his companions 

• “ Creese con mucha certidumbre que hurt revclacion dt su muerte, por- 
que todo (juanto iiazia y dezia, eran pronosticok de su cercano fallecimi- 
ento.” — Yepei^. 
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in extremity, this great and good man received a crown 
of martyrdom, and with it that more glorious crown for 
which during a protracted life he had been so zealously 
striving. The murderers had little reason to congratu- 
late themselves on their booty, — an inducement equally 
strong with the hope of avenging their gods. Before 
dividing it, they quarrelled about their respective shares ; 
tliey turned their arms against each other ; many fell ; 
and when the minions opened the supposed treasure, 
they found only books and relics, which in their indig- 
nation they dispersed in the plain. To revenge the 
martyr, a Christian army then invaded the country, and 
committed great slaughter on the pagans.* 

In his gigantic laWrs, St. Boniface, as we have al- 
ready observed, was assisted by several ecclesiastics, 
^‘nostly English, of whom the greater number have 
^^-ained the same honours of canonisation. Among 
^iese were two brothers, WWihald, the biographer of 
Boniface, and WumhaM^ both related to the archbishop. 
The former, who was born in 700, accompanied by his 
brother, went in 720 on a j)ilgrimage to Rome. This 
journey, however, far from satisfying bis piety or his 
curiosity, only stimulated him to undertake a voyage to 
tlie Holy Land, where he was absent about seven years. 
On his return he ])rofessed in Monte CJasino, but there 
he was not long suffered to remain ; by Gregory III. 
he was induced to join his kinsman, St. Boniface, in 
Germany, who consecrated him bisliop of Aichstadt. 
Before this time Wunibald had joined the same saint, 
who placed him in a monastery in Thuringia. The 
period of their deaths cannot be ascertained, but both 
were reverenced as apostles of Germany. *S7. who 

lived until 737:, who merited the same humble distinc- 

• S. Willibaldus, Vita S, lionifacii, cap 1 — 4 Otlilonus Ful(ient.i.s, De 
Vita et Virtutibus S Donifani, lib. i. ct ii. p. h:TJ — Anon. Vita (*.ju8- 
dem, cap. S. Leodeganus, Vita S. (ircfjorii f Itrajcctini, passim. 

Bollandibta?, Acta Sanctorum, Die Junii V. Mabillon, ^ctaSS Drd. S Hon. 
tom. IV. Alfordufl, Annales Erclesra^ AnKlo-Saxonica?, tom n isub annis). 
Floury, Histoire Ecolebia^tique, tom ix (••ub annis . Schmidt, Histoirc dcs 
AUemands, tom, i. chap. 12. Cani.sius Thesaurus Monumontfirum, tom. iii. 
p. 334, &c. Dach^rius, Spicilcgium, tom. ix. p. Gi. Yepes, Coronica 
General de San Benito, tom. iii. Centuria tercera (sub annis). 
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tion, as did also St. Bur chard , bishop of Wirsburg, who 
died about the middle of the same century. St. Gregory 
of Utrecht was not an Englishman, but a Frank, of 
greater celebrity than any of the preceding. He joined 
St. Boniface about the year 719j before that cele- 
brated man had acquired a name, or been honoured 
with the delegated authority of the pope. The way in 
which he became connected with the fortunes of his 
superior is interesting. As Boniface journeyed from 
Friuli to Hesse, lie sought the hospitality of Adela, 
abbess of a nunnery which she had fouiuled near Treves. 
After he had celebrated mass, and had placed himaelf 
at table with the community, a youth aged about fifte<^ 
was desired to read during the repast. The youth re^-^ 
well, though, as it appears, without much knowled^ 
of the Latin original ; for when desired by St. Bonifac~ 
to construe it in his vulgar tongue, he was unable to do 
so. The saint translated it for him with such im- 
pressiveness, that the youth resolved to accompany him 
for the benefit of his instructions. But he was the 
grandson of the abbess ; that abbess was the daughter of 
Dagobert II L, and too proud willingly to permit a 
member of her family to follow an unknown ecclesi- 
astic, (Gregory, however, offended her pride still 
more by asserting, that if she did not immmediately fur- 
nish him with horses and servants, he would follow the 
holy man on foot. He gained his object, accompanied 
the missionary into Thuringia, and sup{)orted the pri- 
vations of his new state — privations chiefly occasioned 
by the devastations of the Saxons — with unshaken 
resolution. After the death of his friend he governed 
the church of Utrecht with great reputation ; nor 
did that event deter him from preaching the Gospel to 
the Frisians. Of his extreme moderation, his unwil- 
lingness to punish those guilty even of great crimes, 
we have a characteristic anecdote by his friend and 
disciple St. Ludger. Two of his brothers had been 
murdered in a forest ; the murderers were seized, and, 
in conformity with barbaric custom, were brought to 
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hinij that he might decide on their fate. He caused 
them to be bathed, clothed, fed, and quietly dismissed, 
with this gentle admonition : — Go in peace, but 
refrain hereafter from crime, lest a worse thing happen 
to you,*’ He practised, in its literal sense, that divine 
injunction, — Bless those that curse you it was his 
daily practice to show peculiar kindness to those who 
injured him. He died in 77^>, leaving behind him a 
reputation for goodness unrivalled even in that age. — 
One of his disciples was St. Libanus, or Lebwin, an 
English missionary, who, as wc have before related, 
had the courage to denounce woful calamities on the 
^^xons, if they persisted in refusing the (Gospel of 
'|SUS Christ.* He is generally known as the apostle 
Daventer, where he built the first church ; and 
.ough it was soon burnt by the pagans, the victories of 
wt Jharlemagne soon enabled him to renew his labours; 
r which he continued with indefatigable courage unto his 
death, in 773. Both in Saxony and Frisia, he was suc- 
ceeded as a missionary by St Willibrord, another coun- 
tryman, who equalled him in zeal, and exceeded him in 
reputation. In 770, from the place where St. Boniface 
was martyred, he plunged into the most savage part of 
the country, — in the hope, no doubt, of the same fate. 
On one occasion, it was very near realisation ; some 
barbarians proposed to sacrifice him to the deities whom 
he reviled ; others, with more wisdom, contended that, as 
he was guilty of no crime, he did not merit death, and 
that, in the darkness of human knowledge, nobody could 
be certain that the religion he preached w^as not actually 
the true one. The reasoning of the philosoi)hic bar- 
barians did not prevent the rest from casting lots on his 
fate ; but chance or providence was favourable, and he 
was suffered to proceed. In another place, he and his 
disciples assailed the pagan temj)les with such hearty 
good will, that the incensed natives, after soundly cud- 
gelling him, prepared to put him to death. The sword. 


* See page 29. of Uie present volume. 
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however, says his biographer, refused to do its work, 
and the saint escaped. In Saxony, he laboured with 
equal zeal, unless the wars between Witikind and Char- 
lemagne impeded him : when hostilities ceased, he 
always returned to the spiritual field, filled with new 
courage and hope. His success may be inferred 
from the conversion of Witikind, from the baptism of 
thousands among the subjects of the brave barbarian, 
from the destruction of the idols even on the sacred 
Heligoland, and from the erection of several bishoprics, 
with innumerable churches. In 787^ he was conse- 
secrated bishop of Eastern Frisia, with part of Saxony ; 
and he fixed his metropolis at Bremen, now richly en- 
dowed by the munificent piety of the king. But his 
life was not to be ])rotracted : his austerities had in- 
jured his constitution. Throughout life he had re- 
frained not merely from animal food, but from fish, 
nor did he drink any thing but water ; and though 
pope Adrian commanded him in his declining days to 
use a more nourishing diet, the order came too late ; 
he died in 789* — Not less celebrated tl>an any of the 
preceding, was St. Sturm, another disciple of St. Boni- 
face. A native of Bononia, and confided when young 
to the care of the English apostle, he was made to study 
in the monastery of Frislar, a foundation of that apostle. 
Though he was ordained priest, he soon expressed a 
wish to retire from the world. Having received the 
usual benediction from St. Boniface, and a command to 
seek a retreat in one of the numerous forests of Wes- 
tern Germany, he and his companions soon founded 
the monastery of Hirsfield ; but being apprehensive of 
injury from the incursions of the Saxons, he ascended 
the Fulda, and on its banks laid the foundation of the 
monastery of that name, the most illustrious in the 
empire. The rule adopted was that of St. Benedict, 
as practised in Monte-Casino itself, which Sturm visited 
for the sole jmrpose of observing it. The monastery 
of Fulda was soon amply endowed ; and it prospered 
so much, that its founder had the satisfaction to num- 
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ber 400 monks^ exclusive of novices, priests, and 
domestics. The abbot was not always confined to this 
retreat, which he left more than once to labour at the 
conversion of the Saxons, and to fulfil some embassies 
with which he was intrusted by Charlemagne. — St. 
Ludger was another of the missionaries among the 
Frisans and Saxons, and one destined to exceed most 
of them in zeal, and in success. His biographer 
does not forget to tell us that Providence only saved 
his mother when an infant, and consequently that the 
same providence destined him to future glory. His 
mother was the offspring of pagan parents, and was 
doomed, immediately after her birth, — that is, before 
she had sucked the breast, — to be destroyed ; for the 
custom of the Germanic nation permitted, under that 
condition, the murder of the infant : if, however, the 
infant had tasted either its mother's milk or ordinary 
food, the deed would have been homicide.* On this 
occasion, the domestic charged with the drowning of the 
infant, could not immediately effect her purpose ; for, 
as if sensible of its intention, it spread out its arms so 
as to impede its descent into the cistern or vase. A 
woman passing at the time, influenced by natural pity, 
or perhaps by the inspiration of Heaven, took away the 
devoted victim, and fed it, — thus securing it against 
similar attempts. That female infant became the mother 
of two canonised bishops, Ludger and Hildegrim ; and 
of several daughters, who in their turn gave birth to 
distinguished churchmen. At an early age, Ludger 
was placed under the care of St. Gregory of Utrecht, 
who, perceiving the bent of his disposition, gave him 
the monastic habit. The new monk, however, soon 
passed into England, where, during four years, he was 
benefited by the institutions of Alcuin, one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the age. On his re- 
turn to Utrecht, he was admitted into holy orders, and 
sent on a mission into Friesland. There he laboured 


• Tlie laws of the Fnsans and Saxons in the valuable collection fCodcx 
Legum Antiquarum) afford indubitable evidence of this melancholy &ct 
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seven years, from 776 to 783, until the incursions of 
the Saxons forced him to retire. After that fierce 
people had been taught humility by the victorious arms 
of Charlemagne, he resumed his labours among both 
nations. In 802, his zeal and sjiccess placed him over 
the new diocese of Munster. It was his intention to 
preach the Gospel to the Danes ; but the emperor, who 
had need of his services, prevented its execution. Of 
his virtues we have a high, and, doubtless, a faithful ac- 
count by his biographer, Altfrid. In fact, the man 
who passed so great a portion of his life among savage 
barbarians, in privations and dangers, could not fail to 
have virtues. He died in 8 O 9 .* 

A greater missionary than any of the preceding, ex- 8OO 
cept St. Boniface, was St. Jn/fcar, apostle of the north, to 
Of his early years we know little beyond the relation 
of his credulous biographer, St. Rembert, who, though 
his disciple and successor, has not failed to incorporate 
into the narration quite as much of the fabulous as of 
the probable. But some of the things which the ad- 
miring writer reports as miraculous, are easily expli- 
cable. Anscar appears from his infancy to have been 
gifted with imagination ; and this faculty, added to a 
devotional frame of mind, doubtless gave rise to much 
entliubiasni — even to much self-deception. That such 
a character should have frequent dreams ; that he 
should ascribe them to special revelation, was natural. 

In the following, which he had during his novitiate 
in the monastery of the Old Oorbey, and which had 
great influence over his future life, there is little that 
might not, and probably did not, happen. He dreamed 
that he was dying, wliile invoking the aid of St. Peter 
the apostle and St. John the Evangelist. 

* Tlic procedinp; paragraph is founded on the authorities in the Acta 
Sanctorum of Uollandus ; on those m Mabillon, ActaSS. Ord. S.'Bcned. ; on 
those in Camsius, Thesaurus Monumentorum ; on Suriu^, De Probatis Vitis 
Sinctorum ; on Baronius, Annalcs £crle>ia>itici ; on Eginherd, Annalea 
Reguin Frair orum ; on the Chronicles of Regino and Herniannua Contrac. 
tus; on Adam of Bremen, Ilistona Eeclesiastica ; on the Annales Ecclesiae 
Anglo-Saxonicac of Alford ; on Yepes, Coroiiica General dc la Orden oe & 
Bemtoj on Fleury, Histoire Ecrltsiaatique ; on Pielfd, Histoire U’AUe- 
magne, and on others too numerous to be cited. 
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And when, as it seemed to him, his soul left his body, aud 
assumed one of far greater beauty, one free from human 
imperfections, — at that moment there appeared the two jyst 
mentioned. One of them, much older than the otlier, with plain, 
silvery, yet close-sct hair, with a ruddy countenance, yet seri- 
ous look, witli a gannent white and coloured, of a low stature, 
he easily recognised as St. Peter. The otlier, much taller and 
younger, bearded and curly-haired, with a thin, yet smiling 
countenance, and in an embroidered vestment, he also intuji- 
tively knew as St. John. They placed themselves at each side 
of him. And his soul, as he thought, being wonderfully con- 
ducted by those saints, proceeded, without effort, through the 
immense light nhich filed the universe, until it arrived at a 
place which by intuition he certainly knew to be purgatory, 
where his conductors left him. There he sustained many 
grievous tilings, the chief of which seemed impenetrable dark- 
ness, heavy oppression and suffocation ; and tliougli his memory 
failed him as to the details of his situation, he yet remem- 
bered enough to wonder how such pain could exist. And 
having been tormented, as he thought, ^out three days, — 
which space, sucli was the extreme severi^ of liis suff cringe, 
appeared to liim a thousand jears, — the two ^nts reajipeared, 
took their sUitions by him, and w itli countouances much more 
joyful than before, tliey conducted hiip^tj^'h more delightfully, 
if possible too, tlirough greater splehff*^, without motion and 
without jiath. To use his own wmrds,, ‘ I saw long ranks of 
saints, some near, some in the distant ether, stretcliing from 
the east, yet looking towards it ; praising Him who appeared 
ill the east, adoring Him, some with bowed beads, others with 
erect countenances and open hands. And when \^e ramo to 
east, liehold tw'enty-four elders, sitting according as li o ^ rittert 
in the Apocaly]ise, on their thrones, with an ample s]>acf before 
them ; these also, looking reverently towards tlu i asi, uttered 
unspeakable jiraises to the Hord. Ami as they thus sang, the 
ineffable harmony and sw eetness penetrated into my soul ; yet, 
on my return to the bodv, I lost the impression. In that east 
was a wonderful splendour, a light inaccessible, dazzling, and 
boundless, in which was contained every lovely colour, and 
every delight ; and all the legions of saints who stood rejoicing 
around it, deiivod hajipiiiess from it. And tliis splendour 
was so boundless, that 1 could discern neither the beginning 
nor end. And even wdien I w as able to look at it a little more 
narrowly, I could not discern the inward recesses of that im- 
mense glory, b^t tlie surface only ; yet could I believe Him 
to be present, ‘ on whom,’ according to St. Peter, ‘ angels 
desire to look:’ for from Him proceeded that consuming 
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brightness in which the angelic legions were clothed. He ap- 
peared tobe ih all, and all in : outwardly He surrounded 
all ; inwardly*all were sustained and governed by Him ; above 
He protected them, below He upheld them. There was no 
sun or moon, no heaven or earth. Yet this glory was not of 
that species which pains and blinds ; it was, on the contrary, 
most agreeable to the eyes. And when I said that the elders 
were sitting, 1 might have said, diey all sat in Him ; for there 
was nothing corporeal, but all was incorporeal, though the form 
was bodily, — all ineffably beautiful. ITie glory proceeding from 
Him encompassed them about like the rainbow. And when I 
was brought by the said apostles before that immensity of glory, 
where the majesty of the Highest seemed to be, a voice, inde- 
scribably sweet, yet awfully distinct, capable of pervading all 
space, said unto me, * Depait, and when thou hast won the 
martyr’s crown, return unto me ! ’ At these words the con- 
course of saints, hitherto sweetly singing, were silent, and wor- 
shipped with subdued looks.* *’ 

This dream An scar was accustomed to relate to bis 
intimate friends, and to look on martyrdom as the des- 
tined termination of his earthly career. When, in 826 , 
Harold, the dethroned king of Denmark, besought the 
3»d of the emperor Louis, and embraced the Christian 
religion, an ecclesiastic was wanted to accompany him 
back to his kingdom, to establish him and his attend- 
ants in the faith they had nominally embraced. That 
the Danes were savage idolaters, was known to all ; that 
Harold would succeed in his attempts to recover the 
crown, was doubtfid ; the spirit which had animated St. 
Boniface and his disciples had ded ; and nobody seemed 
willing to undertake the perilous mission, which was 
about to be abandoned in despair, when Wala, abbot 
of Corbey, remembered that he had a monk in his 
community, willing to die for Jesus Christ. Anscar 
was immediately summoned and interrogated ; nor, on 
this trying occasion, did he shrink from his professions: 
he accepted the mission, much to the surprise of ecclesi- 
astics, now, through the munificence of the Carlovingian^ 
princes, grown prosperous, even luxurious, and averse 
not merely to danger, but to fatigue. This torpid zeal, 
this moral cowardice, is perhaps an inevitable efl^t of 
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worldly prosperity. By some of his friends the adven- 
turous monk was upbraided for rashness ; for what so- 
ber-minded Christian would leave his home to sojourn 
with a people so dark and barbarous ? One day^ how- 
ever, a brother of the same monastery, named Aubert, 
engaged to accompany him, if he could obtain the abbot*s 
permission. As Aubert was of a noble family, the su- 
perior was surprised ; yet he granted the request, on 
the condition, however, that, if none of the humbler 
monastic domestics would voluntarily accompany them, 
they must go without servants. I will force no one 
on such a service/" he observed, neither will 1 detain 
any one who chooses it.’" When the time of their de- 
parture arrived, the two monks set out on foot, and 
laden with baggage ; few of king Harold’s retinue 
showed a disposition to aid them. At (Cologne, how- 
ever, the archbishop gave them a boat, in which they 
descended to the sea, and from thence, through Frisia, 
they reached the empire of Denmark. There the king, 
instead of promoting his great enterprise, remained in 
a castle which the emperor had given him : but the 
missionaries were not idle ; they began to instruct the 
neighbouring pagans, they opened a school for the 
young, and they purchased young slaves, whom they 
carefully instructed in the true iaith. Though death 
removed his fellow-labourer, Anscar no less perse- 
vered ; we are told, with considerable success. In 829, 
hearing that many in Sweden were not unfavourably 
disposed towards Christianity, the emperor resolved to 
send missionaries among them as before. Nobody 
would undertake the perilous charge except Anscar, 
who, for that purpose, left king Harold’s household ; 
but a monk of Corbey was ordered by the abbot 
to accompany him. They embarked, but had not 
made above half their passage, when they fell in 
with Scandinavian pirates, who took all they had. 
They contrived, however, to reach the nearest land, the 
most southern extremity of the great Scandinavian 
jjeninsula ; and from thence they passed as they could. 
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through a wild, marshy, uninhabited country, until 
they reached Birca or Biork, the capital, a place appa- 
rently not far from the modem Stockholm. They 
wA‘e favourably received by king Biorn, who, with the 
advice of his council, permitted them to preach and to 
baptize ; nor were they unsuccessful. In six months, 
however, they returned to France, for the purpose, says 
St. Rembert, of relating what they had done, and of 
soliciting further aid ; but why both of them should 
thus return, leaving the new flock without a shepherd, 
we are not informed. That Anscar might the more 
entirely devote his attention to the conversion of the 
Goths, he was anointed archbishop of Hamburg, with 
a jurisdiction over all the countries beyond the Elbe ; 
and, still more to establish his authority, he was ap- 
pointed papal legate in those regions. As the new 
see of Hamburg was very circumscribed, and very poor, 
Louis annexed to it the revenues of a monastery in the 
Low Countries. Tiie same legatine authority was also 
delegated to Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, who had 
exhibited great zeal in the cause. Ebbo immediately 
consecrated a bishop, named Oansbert, whom he de- 
spatched as his vicar into Sweden ; but Ebbo, having 
the imprudence to join in a conspiracy to dethrone the 
emperor, was soon afterwards discarded from his dignity; 
so that the whole superintendence of the mission again 
rested on Anscar. Having fixed his seat at Hamburg, 
the latter proceeded with zeal to convert the pagans bor- 
dering on his see. In a few years, however, the Normans 
assailed the place, plundered, and set it on fire; nor was it 
without difiiculty that the archbishop with his clergy 
escaped, to wander from place to place in poverty and 
sorrow. In this conflagration he lost his earthly sub- 
stance, even his books and raiment ; and, what he felt 
stiU more deeply, the fruit of so many labours. His 
sorrow was not alleviated by the news that the Swedish 
mission, to which his heart yearned, had entirely failed, 
by the expulsion of Gansbert. In his own case, as in that 
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of Others^ evils came not singly ; for he was deprived by 
the new king of his only means of support, his monastery. 
He passed some time in the utmost poverty ; but in the 
end he found, that if, amidst the vicissitudes of life, dis- 
asters are frequent, so good fortune is not uncommon. 
At length, after he was abandoned by every body, even 
by the monks who had vowed poverty, but who found 
/ma* too much to endure, the see of Bremen, then vacant, 
was attached to the archbishopric of Hamburg, — a 
measure not much in accordance with the spirit of the 
canons, yet, in the then situation of affairs, not unjustifi- 
able. With his increased means Anscar again applied 
himself to the northern missions. He first sent a priest 
who had been a holy anchorite, Ardgar, into Sweden, 
to confirm the few who remained Christians in their 
faith ; but Ardgar soon returned, without, as it appears, 
effecting any good beyond administering the last sacra- 
ment to two dying persons ; so that the infant church 
was again deserted. The archbishop was partially 
consoled for this failure by an unexpected opening for 
the propagation of Christianity in Denmark. He had 
been chosen ambassador to the reigning king Eric, whose 
favour, with the view of ultimate conversion, he was 
assiduous in cultivating. He even obtained the royal 
permission ‘to build a church at Sleswic ; many con- 
verts were made ; nor was their attachment to the new 
faith diminished by the increased commerce which as. 
sured security attracted to the place. But what filled 
the prelate with dissatisfaction was, to find that the con- 
verts, actuated by the hope of worldly pleasure, ana 
impressed with the regenerating powers of baptism, pre- 
ferred to remain in the catechumenical state unto their 
last sickness, when the miraculous laver would at once 
effectually cleanse them from a life of transgressions. 
It frequently happened, however, that the sick recovered, 
and were in consequence bound to support the character 
they had assumed. This successful commencement 
in the one kingdom, only rendered Anscar the more 
desirous to effect it in the other. He prevailed on bishop 
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Gansbert to return ; but, to secure a more favourable 
result, he himself applied to Louis, king of Germany, 
for an embassy to king Olaf. Eric of Denmark, too, 
wrote a letter to that monarch, in which he assured his 
Swedish brother that he believed Anscar to be a man 
surpassingly good, more sincere than any one he had 
ever known ; that he had consequently allowed him to 
make proselytes in Denmark, as one who had evidently 
no other object in view than the good of mankind. 
When the archbishop, however, reached Birca, he found 
that this favourable combination of circumstances was 
likely to avail him little. The priests of the country, 
alarmed at the progress of Christianity in the north, and 
trembling for their reign, had recourse to a very bold 
imposture. A man suddenly appeared in the capital, 
who asserted that he had been permitted to attend a 
general assembly of the gods, and been honoured with a 
communication from them to king Olaf and his people. 
The substance of the communication was, that the an- 
cient deities had conferred great prosperity on the 
Swedes ; that they had hitherto had reason to be satis- 
fied with the sacrifices offered to them, but that at pre- 
sent there was a lamentable decline in these tokens of 
devotion ; that they were still more offended with the 
attempts of the Swedes to introduce the worship of a 
new and hostile deity. “ If,’' concluded the warriors 
of Walhalla, you really wish for a new god, we will 
willingly admit to the honours of deification your de- 
parted king Eric.” The grossness of the imposture 
was not detected ; the hearts of the people began to 
warm towards the gods of their fathers ; a temple was 
erected to Eric, whose altars smoked with sacrifices. 
The prospect appeared so unfavourable, that the Chris- 
tian friends to whom Anscar unfolded his mission, ad- 
vised him to return ; they even even thought that the 
presents he had brought would hardly suffice to rescue 
him from the newly kindled fanaticism. But the prelate 
was not to be daunted by dangers ; in fact, he knew 
p 3 
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more of the national superstition than they, — that it 
might be made to serve his purpose, even when human 
hope was at an end. Professing, however, his willing- 
ness, if need should be, to die for the faith, he resolved 
to proceed with his mission. He first invited Olaf to 
an entertainment ; he omitted none of the attentions 
which in similar circumstances he had formerly shown 
to Eric of Denmark ; nor was he less successful. On 
hearing the purport of his voyage, Olaf replied, with a 
liberality characteristic of an enlightened pagan, and of 
a limited monarch, — ^^So far as depends on me, the 
request shall be granted, but the gods must be consulted 
first, and so also must my people, who have the manage- 
ment of all public affairs. If thou wilt send a messen- 
ger to the approaching assembly, I will speak for thee, 
and acquaint thee with the resolution that may be 
taken.'' Ofaf first mentioned the subject to his chiefe ; 
lots were cast ; and the gods were declared — probably 
through some intrigue of the king's — not to be un- 
favourable to the preaching of Christianity. AVhen, 
according to the Germanic custom, the people were 
assembled in their annual plaids, Olaf caused the subject 
of the French embassy to be proclaimed by a herald. 
In the discussion which followed, much murmuring 
\\ as heard ; one party condemning the innovation as 
disrespectful to their ancient gods ; another vindicating 
it as necessary to the well-being of the kingdom. A 
venerable old man at length spoke : — King and peo- 
ple, listen to me ! The worship of this new god is 
already known to us, and we also know that he often 
assists those who call on him. 'I’his many of us have 
experienced amidst the perils of the deep, as well as on 
other occasions : why then should we reject what we 
know to be useful ? Formerly many of our people went 
to Dorstadt, to embrace this advantageous faith ; now, 
as the passage thither is dangerous, why should we 
reject a good which is brought to our own doors?" — 
We have often found our own gods unpropitious : 
let us cultivate the favour of this god, who is as willing 
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as he is able always to aid his servants.** The shrewd 
barbarian succeeded, because he touched in the hearts of 
his hearers a chord that responded to his own. Neither 
he nor they had much notion of a religion which did 
not confer temporal blessings ; all had been disappointed 
at one time or other in their invocations for them ; all, 
therefore, were disposed to receive favourably proposals 
from a god who promised them a constant succession of 
such blessings. This was a poor foundation on which 
to build ; but it was better than none. A proclamation 
was now made that churches might be built, and that 
whoever pleased was at liberty to embrace the faith of 
Christ. While these things were passing in Sweden, a 
revolution in Denmark was fatal to Eric, and, for a 
time, to the new religion, which the next king pro- 
hibited. But this time was a brief one ; for the piu- 
dence of Anscar, who now returned from Sweden, fully 
repaired the disaster. The ecclesiastics whom he sent 
to both countries he enjoined to imitate the example of 
St. Paul, — to labour for their own maintenance, so as 
to be chargeable to no one. It was probably this ne.. 
cessity of manual labour that rebutted many, even 
more than the persecutions they endured ; for, during 
the whole of his pontificate, he had great difficulty in 
providing the infant churches with pastors. This cele- 
brated man, whose austerities commanded the reverence 
of his contemporaries, and whose virtues must command 
that of posterity, died soon after the restoration of 
Christianity in Denmark. Ilis last moments were dis- 
tinguished by zealous exhortations to others, and by 
pious exercises as regarded himself. On the 3d day of 
February, 8()5, having caused Te Deura and the creed 
ascribed to St. Athanasius to be chanted, and having 
himself repeated the three following verses. 

Secundum misericordiamtuam memento mihi, propter boni- 
tatem tiiain, Domino ! 

Deus, propit ius esto mihi peccatori ! 

In manus tuas, Doinine, comraendo spiritum meum ! 
p 4 
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he gave up the ghost. Thus his death — much, evidently 
to his surprise — was natural. In his last sickness he 
expressed the disappointment he felt at not being per- 
mitted to shed his blood for the truth. This he could 
not impute to any change in the counsels of the Deity, 
but to his own transgressions, which rendered him un- 
worthy of so bright a crown. To relieve him from this 
dilemma, his friend and biographer, St. Rembert, ob- 
serves, that there are two species of martyrdom ; the 
one visible and bodily, during the persecution of the 
church ; the other invisible, yet not the less effectual, 
since the cares, the fatigues, the privations, which waste 
life, and bring us earlier to the grave, have in them as 
much of the essence of martyrdom as death at the stake. 
In this there is doubtless much truth ; but, whatever 
was the explication of the biographer, we must infer 
that St. Anscar's dream was not fulfilled, or that the 
enthusiasm of his fancy caused him, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to add to it something of his own. However 
this be, he must be reverenced as one of the great lights 
of the church, as the apostle of Scandinavia, as the 
benefactor of his species.* 

If we except St. Ulric of Augshurg (died f}73), whose 
life has no particular claim on our notice, the other dis- 
tinguished saints of Gaul and of Germany, during the 
period under consideration, may be found in the list of 
writers. 

II. If from the religious we pass to the intellectual 
state of Germanic Europe, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, we shall find something worthy of notice. In 
the fifth century, the invasions of the barbarians would 
inevitably extinguish the expiring embers of civilisation. 
In the preceding century, however, philosophy, poetry, 
and the sciences were studied, with diminished success 

* S. Rembertus, Vita S. Anscharii, cap. 1—17. Gualdo, Vita Mctrica 
ejusdcin, rap. 1 — 17. Adanius Brrniensis, Historia Ecclcsiastica, lib. i. 
rap. ISJ — 27. Joannes Magnus, Hi*.toria Gothorum, lib. xvii. catx 2. Saxo 
Grammaticus, Historia Danica, lib. ix. p. 175, &c. Snorro Sturleson, 
Heims Kringia, Konung Olaf Tryggwasons Saga, tom. i. |>. 220. Bollan- 
distie, Acta Sanctorum, die Feb. iii. Yepes, Cronica General de San 
Bsiiito, tom. iv. (sub annis.) Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastic (sub annis.) 
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indeed^ but with ardour; before the termination of 
the fifth, those objects of the intellect were generally 
neglected. In the sixth, the evil rapidly augmented. 
Of this decline St. Avitus, early in the century, speaks ; 
the complaints, towards its close, of St. Gregory of 
Tours, which are still more bitter, prove that the in- 
terval between the two churchmen had been remarkable 
for any thing but improvement: Vse diebus nostris,” 
exclaims the latter, “ quia periit studium literarum in 
nobis!*’ Yet the age had its writers, and in no mean 
number : Mais,” exclaim the monks of St. Maur, with 
honest indignation, mais, grand Dieu, quels ecrivains 
pour la plupart ! ” Their first and most obvious defect 
was their total want of criticism. Hence their style is 
barbarous, and their works are without method. But 
this, even, is not the worst. The general character of 
the century was credulity ; by almost every writer mi- 
racles are perpetually adduced to prove the sanctity of 
individuals ; nor among the prodigious number of Gal- 
lic saints is there one that cannot lay claim to extra- 
ordinary manifestations in his favour. The taste for 
the marvellous became so great, that the natural and 
simple were discarded from composition. Of this fact 
there is evidence enough in any writer, especially in the 
authors of the legendary lives of canonised individuals. 
No high opinion could be formed of mental culture, 
where the grossest superstitions, the inevitable offspring 
of credulity, were practised, not by ignorant laymen 
only, but by celebrated ecclesiastics. Thus, when the 
priests of Dijon wished to know what would be the fate 
of Chramnis, son of Clothaire^ who had rebelled against 
his father, and who had defeated his two brothers sent 
to reduce him, they had recourse to the divination of 
the saints. They placed on the altar three books, the 
Prophets, the epistles of St, Paul, and the Gospels. 
Having opened the first at random, the passage which 
presented itself was: — And now go to ; I will tell you 
what I will do to my vineyard, I will take away the 
hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up ; and break down 
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the wall thereof y and it shall be trodden down. And I 
will lay it waste f &c.* The second book exhibited, — 

For yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord 
so cometh as a thief in the night. For when they shall 
say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them, as travail upon a woman with chifd ; and 
they shall not escape,** t Both these denunciations were 
sufficiently appalling ; nor did the third book opened, 
that of the Gospels, weaken the prediction: — And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them not, shall he likened unto a foolish man, which hy.ilt 
his house upon the sand : and the rain descended^ and 
the foods came, and the wimh blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell, and great was the fall of it,*^X What 
could be more certain than the fate of poor (’hramnis ? 
That, in 560, he was burnt alive, together with his wife 
and children, by order of his father, is a melancholy 
truth ; but who will believe that the prediction did not 
follow the event ? I'hat day tw^elve months Clothaire 
paid the debt of nature. From such an age, whose 
credulity could swallow every thing, no one can expect 
compositions of superior merit. But if the quality was 
inferior, the quantity, as we have before observed, was 
considerable. The Latin language, however barbarous, 
was the language not only of scholars, but even of kings 
and nobles. That the clergy should know something of 
it was obligatory ; the offices and prayers of the church 
w'ere in it ; so also were the laws of the kingdom, and 
the decrees of the monarchs. It was spoken by ChiL 
debert, Charibert, and Chilperic ; and, in imitation of 
them, by many nobles of the court. It was still, even 
among the Franks, the only language of books ; for 
though that people had their own (Germanic dialect, 
they could not use it, even in the daily intercourse of 
life, except among themselves ; since the native Gauls 
adhered to the Latin, however corrupted in its in- 

* Isaiah, V 5, G +1 Tho».‘'aloiuans, v 2, 5 

t Matthew, vii 2G, 27. Not long ago, probai Iv even now, this wd& 
a favourite modeol divination by John Wesley ’«> tollowers 
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flexions, and altered in its structure. All the cathedral 
churches had schools attached to them, where not only 
that language was taught, but some knowledge, however 
superflcial, of such sciences as were known. That such 
knowledge must inevitably be superficial, we know from 
the fact, that those sciences were studied only in so far 
as they threw light on theology. Many monasteries 
imitated the example of the cathedrals, and with greater 
success. These places well deserve the reverence in 
which they are held by the best and wisest of mankind ; 
for they only afforded, at some periods, a secure refuge 
to religion and to learning. In all ages the secular 
church has been but too apt to follow the passing cur- 
rent, whether that current led to good or to evil, to 
knowledge or to ignorance ; while the regular or mon- 
astic church, though hearing the storm of human pas- 
sions roar at a distance, escaped its fury, and pursued, 
without any important revolution, the even tenour of its 
way. All the monastic institutes rendered frequent 
reading obligatory. Thus St. Cesarius of Arles enjoins 
the monks to read all the time from primes to tierce, or 
from six to nine o’clock ; nor does he desire the nuns to 
escape with fewer than two hours daily. Thus the rule 
observed in the monastery of Ternat relieves none of 
the inmates from devoting two hours, at least, to the 
same occupation. Thus did St. Benedict and St. Co- 
lumbanus even more earnestly insist on the same ex- 
ercise, and set apart for it even a greater portion of 
time. Nor were the books of that uniform legendary 
01 devotional character which we usually suppose. 
Thus, in the list of those perused by St. Radegund, 
the nun of Poitiers, we have not only the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the lives of saints, but the fathers of the 
church, Greek as well as Latin ; Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, no less than Ambrose, Jerome, 
and Augustin. There were also the Christian poets, as 
Sedulius, and the historians, as Orosius. Every mon- 
asU‘ry had its library ; MSS. were laboriously multiplied 
by transcription ; and encouragement was always given 
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to original composition. Some, even of the most as- 
cetic fathers, enjoined transcription in preference to 
manual labour, during the interstices of time between 
the canonical hours of devotion, — probably not so much 
on account of its utility, as because it involved the 
double exercise of the body and mind.* 

450 'Tjjg writer of the sixth century, who has a pe- 
culiar claim on our consideration, is St. Avitus, bishop of 
* Vienne. His life is not prolific in events. Born about 
the middle of the fifth century, of a patrician family 
in Auvergne, educated at the public school of Vienne, 
and destined to the ecclesiastical state, about the fortieth 
year of his age he succeeded St. Mamert in that see. 
As a prelate he is chiefly known for the zeal and ability 
with which he defended the creed of Athanasius, and 
the consequent hostilities which he waged against Ari- 
anism. His arguments are said to have confounded 
Gundebald of Burgundy ; and though that prince could 
not be persuaded to embrace the orthodox doctrine, the 
influence of the prelate on Sigismund, son of Gunde- 
bald, was more successful. With the monarch many of 
the Burgundians recognised the deity of Christ. But it 
is for his literary merits that St. Avitus is most cele- 
brated, — for them that he is so highly prized, not 
only by his countrymen, but by foreigners ; by St. Isi- 
dore of Seville, as well as by Gregory of Tours, and 
Agobard of* Lyons. Such of his works as are extant 
(the greater number have perished) consist of letters, 
sermons on the Rogations, and of poems ; the last by 
far the most considerable as well as most important of 
his writings. lie is beyond doubt the most distin- 
guished poet of the period before us. His compositions, 
which are six in number, are all in hexameters, and are 
essentially ecclesiastical. The first. On the Creation, 

* S. Gregorius Turonensis, Historia Ecclesiastica Francorum, lib. iv. cap. 
Ifi et 20. (in multis aliis locis), Fortunatus Pictavensis, Opera, lib. yi. p. 1 k>. 
lib. viii, cap. 1. Mabillon, Acto SS. Ord. S. Beneilicti, tom. i. pawirti. 
C'assiodorus, De InstitutioneDivinarum Senpturarum, Ub. ii. cui*.?. I be 
Monks of SL Maur, Histoire Littt^raire de la France, torn. ii. p. 3— on 
Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation eu France, tom. ii. p. 113, &.c. 
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contains 325 verses , the second^ On Original Sin, 423 , 
the third. On the Judgment of God as exhibited m the 
Expulsion from Paradise, 435 , the fourth. On the 
Deluge, 658 , the fifth. On the Passage of the Red Sea^ 
719 , and the last. In Praise of Virginity, 666 . All 
these are connected in subject, and may be termed parts 
of the same work The first of these poems, De On- 
gine Mundi, has been justly admired, by the few who 
have perused it, for its descriptions, some of which, ac- 
cording to Guizot, would scarcely suffer by a companson 
even with Milton The following, however, relating 
to the garden of Eden, reminds us rather of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s hymns than of the Paradise Lost * — 

“ Beyond the Indies, where the world begins, where hea- 
\cn and earth border on each other, there yet remains a lofty 
place, inaccessible to mortal man, and closed by eternal barriers, 


* “ Ergo ubi transmisgis mundi ciput incipit Tndis, 

Quo pirhibent terram conhmajungere coelo, 

1 oouH inaccessa cunctis mortalibua arce 
Ucrmanct, aiterno conclusus limine Postquam hinc 
Decidit expulsiis ) rimaevi cnminis auctor, 

Proque reis dique feliu ab sede revulsjs 
Cukstes sancta lapit nunc terra ininistros 
Non hic altemi su cedit tempons unquam 
Bruma net eestivi redeunt post trigora soles 
Fxcelsus calidum cum reddit cirtulus annum, 

Vcl densante gelu canescunt arva pruinis, 

Hic ver assiduum cock dementia hervat 
1 urbidus Auster abest, semperque sub acre sudo 
Nubila diffugiunt jugi cessura sereno 
Vec pobcit natura loti, quas non habet imbres, 
bed tontenta suo dotantur germina rorc 
Perpetuo viret omne solum, ttrrajque nitentis 
Blanda nitet facies stant semiier collibus herbse, 
Arbonbusque comse quse cum se florc hrcqucnti 
Difflindunt, ctleri sokdautsuo germ na succo 
Neu quidquid nobis toto nunc nasi itur anno 
Mt nstrua maturo dant ill t tempora tructu 
I ilia perlucent nullo placentia sole. 

Net tactus violat violas, roscumqut ruborem 
Servans perpetua sufTkndit gratia vultu | 
lllic defudans fragrantia balsama ramus, 

Perpetuum proruit pingui oe stipite fluxum 
Turn SI fortfe levis movit spiramina ventus, 

1 latibus txiguis, lenique impulsa susurro 
Dives Silva tremit foliis, et flore salubn, 

Qui spar&us, latfe suaves dispensat odores 
Hic tons pcrspicuo resplendens gurgite surgit , 
labs in ar^nto non f\ilget gratia, tantum 
Nec crystalla trahunt nitido de fngore lucent 

Alctmus Awtus f icnnentis, hb i p 397 
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Ever since the author of primeval sin fell from his high estate — 
ever since the wicked were righteously expelled from that 
blissful seat, it has been inhabited by celestial beings. There 
no change of seasons brings the biting frost, no summer 
sun succeeds the ice of winter. While elsewhere the revolving 
year brings the sultry heat, or the fields are white with the hoar 
frost, there the temperature of the climate preserves an eternal 
spring : there the turbid Auster flies far away ; away too flee 
the clouds from that pure air and serene sky. No need has 
the soil of the refreshing rains ; and the plants thrive in their 
own dew. The ground is ever green, its surface always shining 
in vernal beauty : the hills are alw'ays covered with gra>s, the 
trees with foliage ; and though tlie latter always put forth flow- 
ers, their strength is quickly accruited in their sap. Fruits 
which, among us, yield their sweets only once in the revolving 
year, there ripen with every moon : there the lilies are not 
faded by the sun ; there no touch sullies the violets ; there the 
rose, perpetually blooming, gives unwearied pleasure to the eye. 
There the plant exudes the fragrant balm, — the stream always 
flowing from the rich trunk. And when at times the breeze 
arises, the lovely forest, roused by the gentle breath, waves, 
amidst sweetly-pleasing inunnurs, its leaves and flow'ers, wiiich 
far and wide dis])erse their fragrant odours. There a pellucid 
fountain is fed by the shining spring, surpassing in brilliancy 
the polished silver, and the sparkling crystal of the ice.” 

This description is certainly irria{.,inative. Not less so 
are those (in Books II. and 111.) which contain the re- 
lation of tile Fall, — the arts of the serpent, the vanity 
of F]vc, the weakness of Adam, their transgression, and 
expulsion from Paradise. To them, Milton, whose ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the middle ages no one 
will deny, is thought to have been considerably indebted. 
This point, however, we dare not decide: the resem- 
hlanec is indeed often most striking : but whether it he 
studied or accidental on the part of Milton ; whether it 
arises from his perhaps unconscious imitation of St. 
Avitus, or from that similarity of conception witli which 
identity of subject may often strike two poets, must re- 
main doubtful. The reader may judge for himself, as 
wt‘ll from the preceding extract, as from tlic following, 
which represents the behaviour of our first parents im- 
mediately after their expulsion : — 
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** Tunc miseri egressum preparant, mundumque vacantem 
Intrant) et celeri perlustrant omnia cursu. 

Et quanquam variis hcrbis ac gramine picta, 

Et virides cainpos, fontesque et diimina monstrat, 
lllis fa'da tamcn species mundana putatur, » 

Post, Paradise, luajii, totumque videntibus horror. j 
Utque liominuin mos est, studio majore negata ^ 
Amplecti, et vetitis graviore incumbere cur.i, , 

Sic majore aiiimo clausus Paradisus amalur. V 
Quapque inagis uiulto Paradiso extenditur, illis and 
Angustatur humus, strictumque tuentibus orbem'^ensors^ 
Omnia late iiimis patent angusta diiobus. .dmiiiis- 

Squallet et ijjse dies, caussantiir sole sub ipso 
Subductam lucem, ca*lo suspetisa remoto 
Astra gemunt, tactusque prius vix cerni-ur axis. 

Tunc inter curas jiermixti felle doloris 
Adectus sensere novos, et pectova ])ulsaiis 
Noiidum coiniK.*rtus prorumpif fletus in imdas, 

Attentis<jue genis injussus deduit humor. 

Ilaud aliter vivax deceptus mole caduva 
Spiritus, impleto venit cum terminus a*vo, 

Post obitum j)eccata dolet, turn quidquid iniquum^St^l^^S 
Oesserit, ad mentem revocat ; jam pocuitet omiies^rtune 
Erroruiii lapsus servet quos judicc damnat.” i siege 


len up- 

must 
Ses to 
Ilk his 
lether 
rvants 


That this description has beauties, and great bcai 
will be acknowledged by every scholar. Others eqa^^^ 
good might be extracted, especially that of the Delugl^ 
in which the author has manifestly imitated Ovid' 
Though, as might he expected, he must suffer whtn 
compared with that inimitable hard, he is yet plways 
vigorous, often original, sometimes sublime. But, as 
our limits will barely allow us to direct attention to him, 
w^c must refrain from the agreeable task of translation 
or extraction, referring, as we do most earnestly, the 
curious reader to the collection of his poems,* 

(-ontemporary with the bishop of Vienne, was a pTe- d7(J 
latb no less celebrated, — St. Cesarius of Arles. Bora 
111 the neighbourhood of Chalons- sur-Saoiie, in the 


* Bol'.incUste, Acta Sanctorum, Februarii Die Quinta. The Monkb of 
St. Maur, Histoirp Littcrairc do la France, tonuili. p. Alfimus, 

Avitiis Vicnncnsis, Poomata, lib. i. Die Originc Mundi, p. SOj. lib. ji. 
Do l*v’('cat() Onginali, p.397. lib. ni. I)e Scnteiitia Dei, p.4()l. (in Uibin- 
tlura I'airinn, tom. vj. pars 1.) Uuizot, Ibbtoire dc la Civihiation, tom. li. 
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year 470, distinguished even in his infancy for charity 
towards the poor, religiously disposed, and addicted to 
J contemplation, at eighteen he received the tonsure from 
^^his diocesan, and prepared himself for holy orders. The 
ytwo following years, however, he passed in a monastery, 
fro^bjecting himself to such austerities, that his consti. 
spnn^jj was injured, and he was sent to the city of 
the soil ^ benefited by medical aid. The bishop of 
own dew'^ kinsman, ordained him deacon, next priest ; 
in vernal continued the monastic observances, as if he 
trees ^ithU within the cloister. He was soon placed over 
ers, tlieir^^jg house, where, doubtless, he wished to pass 
Tear of his days ; but he was not to be thus 

faded from the secular church. On the death of his 

rose, peian (501), who had always intended him as the 
There ^’sor, though, to escape the honour designed him, 
flowing j himself among the tombs, he was discovered, 
amidst one voice raised to the vacant dignity. In 
far and ^ Station, the bishop never forgot his monastic 
fountainisities. He made his clergy join daily in three 
the pole monastic offices, — tierce, sexts, and nones; on 
^ardays, Sundays, and most of the festivals, primes 
ere added ; and on all these occasions he persuaded 
^^ne laity to attend, and join in the chanting. In his 
%me preaching was never left to the presbyters or 
deacons, but was the peculiar province of the bishop. 
That he was an indefatigable preacher is proved by the 
frequency of his sermons, — he preached not only every 
Sunday, but on every fast or festival, often at matins 
and vespers, as well as at mass, — and that his heart 
was in the occupation, appears from the number of 
homilies he presented, not only to his brother prelates 
of Gaul, but to those of Italy and Spain. The rigour of 
his devotion could not, however, secure him from per- 
secution. Arles, of which he was the bishop, was 
in the power of the Ostrogoths. As the government was 
Arian, he was suspected of wishing to deliver the 
place to the orthodox kings of Burgundy ; on that sus- 
picion he was banished ; but his innocence being esta- 
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blishecl^ he was triumphantly recalled. Once^ after an 
ineffectual siege of the place by the combined French 
and Burgundians, he exhibited his usual liberality — 
perhaps also his orthodox partiality — towards the 
numerous prisoners who were brought into the city, in 
a manner too characteristic to be omitted. When he 
had exhausted his own stores, and those amassed by his 
predecessor, he unhesitatingly seized the ornaments and 
vessels of the church, even to the chalices and censors, 
and with the produce arising from the sale adminis- 
tered to the necessities of the captives. When up- 
braided for this supposed sacrilege he replied, — ‘^Our 
Saviour su])ped from an earthen dish, yet we must 
have silver plate. We may surely apply these vases to 
the redemption of those for whom He did not think his 
own bloocl too precious. I would fain know whether 
the men who blame me for thus redeeming the servants 
of Jesus Christ with church plate, would themselves 
refuse to be thus ransomed, if the same misfortune 
should reduce them to captivity?'* — During this siege 
he began the nunnery, of which his sister C’csaria tvas 
the first abbess. The rule which he composed for that 
community is sufficiently rigorous : he appears to have 
been the first monastic legislator who forbade the in- 
mates, under any pretext, cither to leave their cloisters, 
or to receive visits from any human being. Ecclesiastics 
of established virtue could be admitted into the church 
of the convent to pray ,* but this was an indulgence 
very unwillingly granted. In other respects the rule was 
as severe as that of St. Benedict, which was composed 
about the same time, except that the devotional exer- 
cises were less frequent and shorter. We next hear of 
St. Cesarius in Italy, whither he appears to nave been 
summoned to answer, before I'heodoric, the charges 
affecting his loyalty. On this occasion the king, struck 
with his appearance of sanctity, iK)t only received him 
with much courtesy, but reprobated the ofiiciousness of 
those who had caused him so long and fatiguing a 

VOL. II. Q 
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journey. After the first interview^ he received a valu- 
able present from Theodoric, — a silver basin, weighing 
sixty i^ounds, and 300 sols in gold. The king thy 
son beseeches thee, holy bishop, to accept, and for his 
sake, to use this vessel.’* According to his custom, 
Cesarius sold the basin, and wdth the money redeemed 
several from captivity. From liavenna, where he was 
reverenced as a saint, he proceeded to Rome, to defend 
the rights of his church, in a suit with that of Vienne : 
the dispute regarded their metropolitan jurisdiction over 
one or two suffragan sees. The pope decided in favour of 
Arles, and conferred the pallium on the hisliop. We tlms 
see that, even at this early period, the pai)al }) 0 wer over 
the church universal was recognised. Cesarius died in 
543, and his sepulclire was bedewed with the tears of 
the widow and the orphan.* 

The renown of this prelate was founded clncfly on 
his sermons, of wliich about one hundred aod thirty 
arc still extant. The best proof of liis masculine un- 
derstanding is afToi'ded by the fact that while those of 
nearly fill his content })oraries concerned llie ascetic vir- 
tues of saints, or mystic allegories, A/.s* were hastd on the 
great duties of the (lospel. Simple, yet, energetic ; re- 
gardless of ornament, yet often redumlantly illustrative; 
familiar, yet never coarse ; zealous, yet nevei impas- 
sioned ; aiming only at edification, Jind <lespising the vain 
})onij) of words, the discourses of this prelate are above 
all distinguished for earnest yet calm exj)ostuldtion : they 
arc addressed as much to the understanding as to I hi 
heart. In his character as preacher, he resembles a 
father who endeavours to reclaim his children I’rom 
vice or error by reasoning, by forcible illustration, by 
remonstrance, by any means rather than by blind au- 
thority. The following extract from an exhortation to a 
frequent perusal of Holy Scripture, will convey a better 
idea of his manner than a thousand general remarks: — 

* lioll indistip, Acta Snictoriim, Die Septeinh 27 'I’lie rule for th<’ 
1 uu- uiav be itmiid in the! Acta S. (esaiuv Abbati'^ttv, the hi.-U'r ot the 
bishop, 1)10 Januarii () The Monks ot St Mauv, Ilibtoiio Littiranc, 
torn. Ill p !!.>(), Xc. 1 leury, liii>toirc Ii:cle&iastiquo ,^sub aiiiiis). 
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The care of your souls, dearest brethren, much resembles 
the cultivation of the ground. As in the latter we pluck up 
some things that better may be planted in their stead, so should 
we act in regard to our souls : we must pluck up what is bad ; 
we must plant what is good : let pride be rooted out, and hu- 
mility occupy its place ; let avarice be removed, and mercy 
cultivated.” — ** No man can plant good things in his land un- 
less he has first cleared it from such as are bad : in like man- 
ner thou canst not sow in thy sons the holy seeds of the 
virtues unless thou have first plucked up the thorns and 
thistles of the vices. Tell me, 1 pray thee, thou who hast 
just said that as thou art unable to read, thou canst not know, 
consequently not obey, the commands of God, — who has 
taught] tiice how to dress thy vine, and when to plant a new 
one? Whence thy knowledge of such riings? Doubtless 
because thou hast seen the jirocess, or hast heard somebody 
describe it, or hast enquired about it from some experienced 
husbandmen. If thou actest thus in regard to thy vine, why 
not also in regard to thy soul ? There are, my brethren, I 
beseech you to observe, two sorts of fields; the one God’s, the 
other man’s : thou hast thy domain, which is the earth ; the 
domain of God is the soul : — is it right to cultivate thine own 
jjossession and to neglect His? When thou pcrceivest thy 
laud in a flourishing condition, thou rejoicest : why dost thou 
not w'cep to behold thy soul lying waste? In tliis world we 
have only a few days to live on the produce of our fields : let 
us then labour with all our strength, to the end that when he 
sljall visit his field, which is our soul, he may find it cultivated, 
arranged, in good order ; that he may perceive fruitful harvests, 
not thorns.” 

These illustrations, drawn from every-day life, per- 
fectly adapted to the understandings, and calculated 
to influence the hearts, of the people, abound in the 
homilies of St. Cesarius. Thus in one where he is 
earnestly jiressing on his audience the propriety of ap- 
])eariiig earlier at church, he says, — Sailors, silver- 
smiths, blacksmiths, rise early, as you well know, to 
provide for the wants of llie body : cannot wc also rise 
early when we have an object so much more important in 
view, — to repair to cliurch to solicit the pardon of our 
sins ? Again, in assailing the error, — common, it 
appears, to all ages, — that to refrain from evil will 
alone })rccure us eternal life, after observing that the 
Q 2 
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same Scripture which enjoins^ Avoid that which iS;, 
evil/' also adds^ Do that which is good^'" he continues. 
— lie who supposes that to have fled from evil is suf- 
ficient, may be asked whether he would be satisfied in 
receiving from his own servant the measure wliich he 
fills to his Lord : does any man wish that his servant 
do neither good nor harm ? We all expect tliat our 
servants should not only refrain from the ill which we 
forbid, but discliarge the duties which we enjoin 
Thy herdsman would certainly bo more guilty if he 
stole thy cattle, but surely he is not free from blame if 
he guards it with negligence. Is it just that we should 
be towards (lod Avhat wc will not allow our domestics to 
be towards us ? " Such discourses, when delivered in an 
earnest, impressive manner ; when the words of the 
preacher were aided by the purity of his life — and 
without purity of life the words of no preacher will 
have effect — could not fail to do good. St Cesarius 
does not dwell on abstruse points of doctrine, but on 
the most obvious moral duties; he leaves tlie mysteries 
of faith, predestination, grace, &c. as things which may 
be silently adored, while he applies his undivjtled atten- 
tion to what wdll im]>rove the heart, to the cultivation of 
all the virtues which secure alike individual and general 
happiness ; and, in inculcating these virtues, he is 
boinetiines very iinj)ressive. Thus in his homily on 
the last judgment, designed to inculcate W'orks of mercy, 
though he may i)lace more dependence on such works 
than they are worth, he )et insists on the fulfilment of 
a divine injunction vith considerable force, with power- 
ful appeals to the heart : — 

“ In the gospel of the day, dearest brethren, have lieard 
that terrible voice, that sentence at once to he feared and de- 
sired, of our Lord. It is terrible in that it says. Depart ft am 
me, yv cursed ! it is desirable in that it says. Come, yc hlessi d of 
my Father, receive the kinp,dom ! Who, on hearing these words, 
would nut at the same time tremble and rejoice ? since Christ 
promises to his servants a kingdom, to sinners everlasting fire. 
Hear, I beseech you, dearest brethren, this lesson with youi 
whole hearts ! let it sink deep into your minds ! For w hoever 
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receives this lesson in a teachable spirit, if even he is incapable of 
understanding the rest of the Scriptures, may, by it alone, learn 
to do every good work, and to flee every evil one. Observe, 
my bretliren, what our Lord promises to say to those who shall 
sit on his right hand, Come, ye blessed, far I wns hungry, and ye 
gave nte meat ! &c. wliilst to those at his left hand he will say, 
Depart from me, ye cursed, for 1 was hujigry, and ye gave me no 
meat f &c. lie did not say, Depart from me, because ye ha\e 
committed theft, or murder, or other deeds of the kind, but 
because from your substance ye have not given to the poor. As 
they on the right hand will be redeemed by almsgiving, so 
tliey on the left will be condemned for their avarice. He will 
not say to tliese, Come, ye blessed, because ye have not sinned ; 
nor to tliese, Depart, ye cursed, because je have sinned, but 
because ye have refused to redeem your sins by almsgiving. 
No man w'ithout sin overdid or can exist ; but ever}' man, with 
God’s aid, can redeem his sins. God has said. Whoever feedest 
not the hungry, and clothest not the naked, shall be sent into 
everlasting lire. If he is to be damned who giveth not to the 
jioor, what shall be the fate of bin* vGio hath taken what is 
anotlier’s ? If he is in hell who would not receive the stranger 
into liis house, where is he who hath expelled the owner 
from his house ? If fire be the lot of him who has not clothed 
the naked, what is reserved for him who makes naked the 
clothed ? Wherefore, my brethren, adhere to almsgiving, to 
works of mercy, which will not sufler the doer to labour in 
darkness.” — “ 0 soul, which dwellest within fleshly, perish- 
able walls, watch, ask, knock, seek. While praying, watch ; 
while seeking, ask ; while asking, knock.” — “ The Scripture 
saith, 2\\iked came 1 from my mothers womb, and naked 
shall I be laid in the ground; wherefore give, while thou 
hast the means in thine hands. Give unto thyself from thine 
own substance; for fleeting is what thou ])ossessest. ” — “ God 
oilers you a kingdom in exchange tor your works of mercy. 
And vvlien thou hast offered thysluu’e of the covenant, thy Fa- 
ther, Lord, and Friend, shall say to thee, * What I have received 
I now return a hundredfold, yea, a thousand times a hundred, 
and in the world to come eternal life, — a kingdom at the 
right hand of my Father.’ Wherefore let each, according to 
his ability, and with a cheerful heart, give to the stranger. 
Hear w hat the Lord saith in the Gospel concerning the widow 
who olFcred the two mites, — <S7tc hath given more than they 
nil: for they w'crc rich, and gave of their abundance, while 
she offered all her substance: whence she merited that God 
should ])raise her with his own lips.”— “ Wliy should the giver 
njoice in his gift ? Because he parts w'ith little and receives 

« 3 
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much ; he gives a mite, he purchases a kingdom ! he surren- 
ders a Kttle money, and in return shall receive eternal life ! he 
exchanges temporal things for things eternal.” — “Now, if any 
one should say unto tliee, ‘ Give me one }jiece of brass money, 
and I will return thee a hundred pieces of gold,’ wouldstthou 
not with alacrity embrace the offer?” 

The preceding extracts will convey a sufficient idea 
of this prelate’s style. We forbear to notice such of 
his reputed works as are of doubtful paternity ; nor 
will our limits permit us to detail such as are lost.* 

The fame of St, Gregory of Tours (33fl — .0f)5) 
has been equalled by that only of his predecessor St. 
Martin in the same see. From his infancy he seems to 
have been intended by Providence for the ecclesiastical 
slatt : few men have had more saintly alliances. This 
family, which was one of the noblest of (*aul, could 
boast of the martyr Yettiiis Epagatus, of St. Gregory of 
Langres, St. Nicetas of Lyons, St. Gall of (’lerinont, 
and of many other prelates without the same honours 
of canonisation. His name, which was originally 
Georgius Florantius, he changed into Gregory, through 
respect for the prelate of Langres. As he lost his 
father in his infancy, the care of his education de- 
volved on his mother, who proved that she was not 
unworthy of the charge. Her maternal anxiety was 
continually exercised by the exceeding delicacy of liis 
constitution; nor w^as that anxietv .^•minished when, 
after she liad placed him under tin • of three .«aints, 
— of his uncle St. Gall, his gn > ancle St. Nicetas, 
and St. Avitus of Vienne, — oi whom all exhibited 
great interest in his education, — he showed what might 
one day be expected frem him. In the manner of 
the age, prayers and offerings were made at the tombs 
of saints for his recovery. His first biographer, — the 
first, we mean, who collected the scattered memoirs 
of his life, — St. Odo of Clugny, dwells with much 

• The Monks of St Maur, Ilistoirc Litt^-raire de la France, tom. lii 
p. 197— -SUS. S. C.esarii Arelatensi!> Kpiscopi Homilias Horn. xx. xxxix, cS-v. 
tin Bibliot. Veterum 1‘atrum, turn, v. pars. 3. p.765. iiC.) 
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complacency on the miracles effected in his favour 
through the invocation of St. Hillis. On this occasion 
he bound himselfj in the event of his recovery, to the 
ecclesiastical state ; but though he partially gained 
strength, and was tonsured, the benefits procured him 
by St. Hillis appear to have been transient ; for we 
find the young deacon soon afterw^ards conveyed to the 
tomb of St. Martin of Tours, the greatest of the Gallic 
saints.* Of course the intercession was potent, and 
he returned healed. The journey advanced his tem- 
poral no less than his spiritual interests ; for it was to 
the favourable impression which Lis gc'od qualities 
made on the peojde of Tours that he was afterwards 
indebted for his elevation to that see. We need not 
therefore lie surjiiised that a man of ardent, grateful 
feelings, and of boundless credul-ty, should regard 
with strong attachment the memory of his patron. 
Ilonce the numerous miracles which he records in 
honour of St. Martin. In 57*3, while at the court of 
Sigebert, king of Austrasia, he was not a little surprised 
by the intelligence, that though only in his thirty-fourth 
year, and so little known to the people of Tours, he had 
just been elected as the successor of the deceased Eu- 
])hroniiis in that see. The choice was immediately 
confirmed by Sigebert: he was consecrated by the 
bishop of Rheirns, and conducted to his cathedral, where 
he chiefly remained unto his death. 

“ It is in tlie inoTuiinonts of the age,” says M. Guizot, the 
accomplish -d translator of tlie Historia Ecclesiastica I'ran- 
(oriim, ‘ 1 ncl above all, in Gregoiy of Tours himself, that we 
must learn what at that time was the existence of a bishop, 
what ponqi, wliat power, but also what labours and dangers 
W'ere attaclied to the dignity. While avaricious violence per- 
petually wandered over the country, reducing the poor to sla- 
very, tlie rich to poveity ; to-day destroying the gieatness 
W’hich it cieatcd yesterday; delivering eveiy thing to the 

* riiis saint, famous as he is, does not fall within our scope : he died a 
century botore it. 
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chances of a struggle, always imminent and unexpected,— 
during these scenes it was, that in some famous cities, near the 
tomb of the saints, in the sanctuary of churches, the unliappy 
of every condition, whatever their origin, look refuge, — the 
Roman despoiled of Ins lands ; the Frank ])ursiicd by the 
wrath of a king, or the vengeance of an enemy ; companies 
of labourers pursued by bands of robbers; often whole po- 
))ulations, who had no longer law's or magistrates to invoke, 
who could nowhere meet with safety or protection. For 
the defence of this only asylum of the faithful the bishops 
had nothing beyond the authority of their characters, e\j)ostu- 
Jations, or censures : to repress ferocious rioters, to insj)ire the 
vanquished with energy, they had no w'eaponbut faith. Daily 
experience proved the inadequacy of their means ; their riches 
excited envy; their resistance, w'lath : frequent assaults, gross 
outrages, followed them even into the sanctuary wdiile cele- 
brating the offices of religion ; blood, often that of their clergy, 
even their ow'n, flowed in tlie churches. Finally, they exer- 
cised the only moral magistracy that ‘urvi\ed amidst the 
wrecks of ci\ilisation, — an oflice the most perilous beyond 
all doubt that ever existed.*’ 

To the everlasting praise of Gregory it must be re- 
corded, that in these trying circumstances he exhibited 
uncommon courage, combined with gieat prudence ; 
that whether defending St. Pretextatus against the Nero 
of France, (C’hilperic, the husband of Fredegund,) 
C’hristian orthodoxy against the heietical notions of 
the same prince, the rights of sanctuary against king 
or noble, or his poor flock against the violciue of the 
great, he well remembered his dignity and his duty. It 
must, indeed, he confessetl that he was unduly attached 
to the immunities of tlic clergy ; that lie was beyond 
measure superstitious and bigotted ; that he believed a 
violation of these immunities, the slightest disrespect 
offered to a saint, or the relic of a saint, equally sinful 
with the greatest of moral crimes. In this, however, 
he merely partook of the spirit of his age* ; nor in any 
of these respects is he a jot w'orse than his contem- 
poraries ; while over them he has the undoubted ad- 
vantage of Christian courage, of pure morals, of aident 
zeal, of disinterestedness. He died in when his 
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biographers are compeDed to acknowledge that the inter, 
cession of St. Martin could no longer avail him.* 

The works of St. Gregory of Tours were more co- 
pious than those of most saints of Gaul : seven have 
descended to us, four are lost. All those which are 
extant display, in a degree remarkable even in that age, 
the amazing credulity of his character. Ilis treatise, 
])c Gloria Martyrum, in above 100 chapters; Be 
(iloria Confessorum, in full as many ; Be Miraculis S. 
Juliani, in fifty; Be Miraculis S.Martini, in four books; 
Be Miraculis 8. Andrea?, in one book ; and Be Vitis 
Patrum, are filled, far beyond even lus Historia Eccle- 
siastica Francorum, with the most astounding miracles. 
Of the sincerity with which he r^dates them, not a doubt 
can be entertained : he believed most of them as firmly 
as holy writ ; but though this cii cumstance does so 
much credit to that first of virtues, how lamentably does 
it not affect his judgment ! But a few extracts will 
better exhibit his manner than any description of ours. 
As our limits will not peimit us to be diffiise, we shall 
restrict our attention to the greatest, and, with all its 
faults, most valuable of his works, the Historia Eccle- 
siastica Francorum, which, in ten books, relates, without 
much order as to time, without any method as to sub- 
ject, the chief civil and religious events of the country 
from the propagation of CJiristianity down to the year 
.^9 1 . The first book, however, an absurd summary of 
ancient universal history, — and such a summary was 
quite in the manner of the age, for no book was thought 
complete' which did not begin with the creation, — would 
be of no interest whatever, did it not contain some 
details relating to the establishment and progress of 
Christianity in Gaul, down to the death of St. Martin 

* S Odo CluniK crisis VUa S fTfcgorn Turonensis, No 1—94 Surius, 
De Probati!. Vitis Sdiictorum, Die Novemb xvu. The Monks ot St. Maur, 
Histoire Liltciaire, torn ui p 372, Ac Fonunatus, Cannina, lib x cap 2 
St.ri conus ruron. Historia Ecclcsiafetica Francorum, pa-^si in Fleurs, 
Hisioiip Ucolcsiastique (sub anmsl Gui/ot, Notice sur Gngoirc de Tours* 
(m ( ollection dcs Mtnioires relatifs k THistoirc de France, tom i.). 
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of Tours in 597* The following extract from it will 
give the reader the feelings and opinions of the times, 
no less than of our historian s manner : — 

“ In the same time fthc time of St Martin) Injiiriosus, a 
senator of Auvergne, and very rich, sought in marriage a 
young inai<len of the same conditron in life ; and having given 
Iier tile usual pledges, a day was fixed for the nuptials (each 
was an only child) ; the day arrived, the ceremony was per- 
formed, and afterwards both, according to custom, entered 
into tlie same bed. Hut the young maiden, in deep affliction, 
turned towards the wall, and wept bitterly ; when her husband 
said to her, ‘ Tell me, I beseech thee, what meaneth this?’ 
As she was silent, he continued, ‘ Tell me, I conjure thee, 
in the name of Christ, what thus afflicteth thee?’ Turning 
towards him, she replied, ‘ Were I to weep my whole life, my 
tears would not suffice to mitigate my houndless sorrow. I 
had resolved to dedicate to .Tesus Christ a body undefiled by 
man ; but, alas ! he has so abandoned me, that I cannot fulfil 
the resolution, and this day, which I have lived too long to 
sec, I weep at losing what I have hitherto so carefully pre- 
served. Yes, forsaken by Christ the Innnortal, who promised 
paradise for my dowry, I am united instead to a mortal hus- 
band ; instead of being adorned with a crown of roses incor- 
ruptible, I must receive in this marriage a worthless ornament 
•—a crown of roses which are witherid away. Hnt wliy more 
w'ords? Why was not the lirst day of my life also the last ? 
Would to heaven that the kisses of my nurses had been given 
to me in iny shroud ! The pomps of the woild disgust me 
when I think of iny lledeeiner pierci-d on the cross ; i cannot 
bear the sight of diadems glittering with precious stones when 
I think of his thorny crown ! Ilearing these words, uttered 
with torrents of tears, the compassionate youth said, ‘ We are 
only children ; of the noblest lineage in Auvergne ; to continue 
it, and to jjrevent a stranger from succeeding to them, our 
parents have united us.’ She replied, ‘ The world is nothing, 
riches are nothing, pomp is nothing, the life which we enjoy is 
nothing. Better far to seek the life which never ends, which no 
accident, no misfortune can affect ; in w hich man, absorbed 
by eternal beatitude, bathes in a glory that never sets; and in 
which — what is far more precious — he enjoys the i)rescnce of 
the Lord ! ’ Tlie youth replied, ‘ At thy sw'eet w ords, eternal 
life shines in ray eyes bright like the (lazzling sun. If thou 
wishest to refrain from fleshly lusts, 1 will join thee.* The 
maid observed, * Men do not easily grant such things to 
♦ We somewhat abridge tlie fair bride’s sermon. 
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women. But if thou really wilt permit us to remain in this 
world without spot or blemish^ I will give thee a portion of the 
dowry which has been promised me by my husband and lord 
Jesus Christ, to wliom I am connected as servant and bride.* 
Having made the sign of the cross, he assured her that he would 
do wliat slie desired. With their hands locked in each other, both 
fell a'-leep. Dining many years they slept together, in the 
siimc bed, and, as their death proved, with admirable chastity. 
Their trial being past, and the maiden having ascended unto 
Christ, her liusband said, as he laid her in the tomb, * I thank 
thee, Lord (iod evei lasting, that I can return unto thee a 
treasure unsullied as 1 received it from thee ! ’ At these 
words slie smiled in her coflin, saying, ‘ Why this assurance 
which no one asks of thee ?’ He soon followed her. As their 
Collins were separated from each other by a crypt, anew miracle 
jiroved tlieir cliastity. The day following his funeral, when 
the people approached the place, they found the tombs united, 
as if the grave were not to separate those whom heaven had 
re-unitecl. Unto this day the inhabitants of the place call 
them, The Two l.oeers.^* 

Wc know not wlicther admiration at devotional feel- 
ings so tender, or jiity at so lamentable a misconception 
of the marriage duties and privileges, will preponderate 
in the reader’s mind : the same deplorable misconcep- 
tion has characterised the Roman catholic church in all 
ages. If celibacy he sometimes good in the clergy, 
whose duties it affords ampler means of fulfilment ; if it 
be sometimes tolerable, and even laudable, in persons of 
either sex who desire to devote their lives more strictly 
to heaven ; assuredly that is a doctrine hostile at once to 
Christianity and to reason, which would disregard the 
obligations contracted at the altar, which would contra- 
vene tile express command of Hod, (to forth and 
multiply,”' and which would rear no issue for heaven. 
Nor does this expedient always avail. If bolts and bars 
keep the body continent, do they also coerce the ima- 
gination ? Whatever may be thought by some ascetic 
teachers, the rest of the world well knows, that where 
there is marriage tliere is most chastity of sentiment, 
most purity of heart.* 

* I'hc Monks of St. Maur, Histoire Litteraire, ui. 37G, &c. St. Gregorius 
Turoii. Ilistuna Ecclesiastica Francorum, Ub. i. 
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JMore than any other writer of the period under con- 
sideration is St. Gregory valuable for his description 
of manners : he is no poet, but he is certainly a true 
painter. He every where draws a horrible picture of 
the vices which prevailed. 

King Clothairc had seven sons by his dilFerent women : 
by Ingunda he had Clothaire, Childeric, Charibert, Gontrein, 
Sigebert, and a daughter ; by Aregunda, sis/cr (f Tn^utidaf he 
had CJiilperic, and by Clninsena he had CJiramnis. I will 
relate the reason why lie took the sister of his wife. When 
he was already married to Ingunda, whom he loved with an 
undivided heart, she besought a favour from him in these 
words ; * My lord has made of his servant what has pleased him, 
and has called me to his bed : now, to comjilete his kindness, 
let my lord the king listen to his servant. I beseech you to 
procure a powerful and rich husband for my sister, your ser- 
vant, so that the connection may not mortify me ; but that, on 
the contrary, elated by a new mark of regard, 1 may serve you 
more faithfully.’ At these words the king, who was too much 
addicted to concupiscence, burned with love for Aregunda : 
he went to the country house which she inhahited, and married 
her. Having done so, he returned to Ingunda, and said, ‘ 1 
have reriected on the favour thou ha^t solicited from me ; 
and in considering what rich and poweriul man I could pro- 
vide for thy sister, I have been able to timl none more suitable 
than myself. Know then tliat 1 have married her ; a thing, I 
hope, \^hich will not displease thee.’ She replied, ‘ Let my 
lord the king do whatever seemeth good in his eyes, only let 
me, thy servant, alw'ays live in thy favtiur ! ’ ” 

The king was certainly not so bad as the ecclesiastic 
who married him to his wife's sister, that wife still 
living. 

That the nobles were not slow to follow the roy.'il 
example, may be proved by one instance, that of duke 
Arnat, whose fate no one will pity : — 

“ The duke having sent his wife into one of his domains to 
superintend his allairs, took a fancy to a young damsel of free 
birth. One night, being filled with wine, he sent his servants 
to ^ bring her away to his bed. Though she resisted, they 
dragged her to his palace, striking her with tlieir hands, and so 
causing the blood to flow from Iier nostrils, wlierefbre the 
duke’s bed was bloody ; for having overcojue her with blows, 
boxes 5 and other ill usage, lie took her in his arms, and soon 
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foil fast asleep. Stretching out her hand above his head, she 
/ound a sword, which having drawn from its scabbard, she 
struck him boldly in the head, just like Judith in regard to 
Holofernes. Hearing his cries, his servants hastenerl, and 
prepared to kill tlie young woman, but lie cried out, ‘ l.et her 
alone, 1 pray you, for I sinned in wishing to deprive her of 
her chastity ! I^et her not perish for attempting to defend 
what is so dear to her!’ Whilst the family were weeping 
over his bed, — for lie soon yielded up the ghost, — the young 
woman, with the aid of God, left tlie room, then the house, 
and arrived the same night at Chalons. Here she took sanc- 
tuary in the church of St. Marcellus, and falling at the feet of 
the king, related what had happened. This most clement 
monarch not only sjiared her life, but comi. landed that a war- 
rant of protection should be drawn up, that, being under his 
care, the kindred of the deceased might not molest her.” 

The state of society, when such things could with 
impunity, as to tlie laws, be attemptc 1, where domestics 
were ready to assist their master in the foulest crimes, 
as if such assistance were but an ordinary part of their 
duty, sjieaks volumes. The following anecdote will 
jirove that ecclesiastics, even prelates, knew how to be 
ferocious, in a degree at least equal to the worst of the 
]\Ierovingian kings and nobles : — 

“ At this lime there was a priest named Anastasius, of free 
es.tracti(>n, to whom queen Clotilda, of glorious memory, had 
pi\eu some jiropeity by a written charter. The bishop had 
often sent for him, earnestly pressing him to surrender me 
charter with the j)roj)erty ; and wdien the priest refused to do 
so, the bishop became the more urgent, using now caresses, 
now tlireats. At lengtli he was forced to the city, where he 
w'as detained, the bishop ordering that if lie tlid not surrender 
the in'-trumeiit he should be ill treated, and suffered to die of 
hunger : still resisting, w'ith great resolution he refused, saying 
that it was much better for him to die than to leave his chil- 
dren in misery. He was then consigned to the custody of some 
guards, who had orders certainly to let him die if he persisted 
ill his refusal. In the church of the martyr St. Cassius there 
was ail ancient deep vault, and in the vault a marble tomb, 
which appeared to have formerly held the corpse of a man. In 
this tomb the priest w'as shut up alive ; the mouth w'as closed 
witli a huge stone, and guards were posted before the door of 
the \ault. Trusting to the stone which covered the tomb, the 
men, as it was winter, made a fire ; and soon afterwards, over- 
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come by the fumes of hot wine, they fell asleep. The priest, 
like another Jonas, implored from the depths of liis tomb, just 
as if lie were in the depths of hell, the mercy of our Lord. 
The sarcophagus, as we have before said, was large, so that if 
he could not turn himself in it, he could at least stretchout his 
lumds at will. The bones of tlie dead, which were usually 
brought thitlier, exhaled, as he has frequently related, a most 
horrid stench, w’hich not only allected his live senses, but 
penetrated into his stomach. With his mantle he stopped his 
nose, and so long as he could remain without breathing, he 
did not perceive the bad odour; but no sooner, in liis wish to 
breathe, did he w’itlidraw the garment a little, than the stink 
entered at nose, mouth, and even ears. What more shall 1 
say? At length God, 1 believe, had pity on him ; siretcliing 
out his hand towards the side of the tomb, he founil a lever 
w’ith which the stone w'us usually moved. After a lew efforts, 
he perceived, that, with God’s blessing, the covering gave w'ay. 
When the o))ening w'as wide enough to admit his head, lie 
soon made it large enough to let his body pass through it. 
The shades of night w’cre beginning to fall, Imt the twilight, 
yet visible, attracted him to the other gate of the vault. It was 
strongly fastened by bolts and locks ; but as it was not so well 
jointed that he could not look through the panels, he applied 
his face to it, and saw' a man parsing. He called out, though 
in an under tone of voice: the man heaid him, and with a 
hatchet broke the wooden bars which held the si'ivws, and 
thus released liim. The jiriest desiiedthe man not to mention 
what had jiassed, and as night was n<»w come, ictiuned to his 
house. There taking the charter which, as 1 have lietore s.iid, 
he had received from the queen, he went to C’lothaire, ami i elated 
how the bishop had endeavoured to bury him alive. Kverv 
body was surprised, saying that neither Nero nor Herod liad 
ever done so w'icked a thing as to bury a man alive. Cantiii, 
the bisliop, waited on king ("lothaire; Imt being convicted by 
the priest, he returned humbled and mortified.” 

The bishop received no other punishment — no other, 
in fact, was ever contemplated — than a passing reproach 
from the king. That the ladies of this age were not 
much better than kings, nobles, and ecclesiastics, will 
appear from one or two extracts : — 

“ In this place” (the fort of Cuhiercs, then besieged by 
king Tlieodcbert,) “ was a matron whose husband had come 
to reside near Jleziers. 'J'o the king she sent messages to 
say, ‘ Nobody, most clement sovereign, can resist thee; we 
acknowledge thee for our lord; come, and be it with us as 
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tliou pleasetli.’ So Theodebert went to the fort, where he 
was peaeeal)ly received : seeing that the people quietly sub- 
mitted to him, he did them no harm. The matron met him : 
seeing that she was handsome, he became enamoured of her, 
and took hereto his bed.’* — “ Perceiving that her daughter 
was grown up, and fearing lest the latter should raise the de- 
sire of the king, and sujiplaiit her, she fastened the girl in a 
chariot drawn by wild oxen, which ran with her down a pre- 
cii)ice, and plunged her into a river, where she perished.*’ 

Horrible as is the preceding anecdote, which repre- 
sents a mother as the deliberate murderer of her child, 
it is much surpassed by another : — 

“ In these days Austrechilda, Avife of king Gontram, was 
at the point of death. Before she gave up tiie ghost, seeing 
tliat her death could not be averted, she sighed ; but slie re- 
solved not to leave the world without company; that at her 
funeral there should be weeping for other funerals : she is 
said, like Ilerodias, to have made this request to the king : ‘ I 
might live mucli longer if I were not dying by the hands of 
my w icked physicians ; for the medicines they have given me are 
bringing rne to an unliinel} grave. However, that my death 
may not remain unavenged, I beseech you to swear that when 
I am no more you will put both to death. Then at least, if 
my days are numbered, let them not survive to boast of their 
deed, but let their fi lends experience the same grief as ours for 
J7ie.’ After these words she breathed out her wretched life. 
When, according to custom, her funeral rites were past, the 
king, remembering the oath required by In's cruel wife, fulfilled 
it, by oj dering that the two jiliysicians who had attended her 
should be destioyed by the sword.”* 

Nor were the darker passions of our nature con- 
fiiied to women of the world : they penetrated even into 
the holy retirement of the cloister. At Poitiers there 
was a nun, Chrodieldaby name, who, representing her- 
self — ])rohably with truth — as a daughter of the 
deceased king Gharibert^ and thinking that a private 
station was below her dignity, aspired to the govern- 
ment of the community. She soon formed a jiany of 
about forty nuns, whom she persuaded to espouse her 
cause. Her object was to accuse the abbess of certain 

♦ S Gregorius I'unnensis, Historia Ecclesiastica Francorum, lib. ii.— -ix. 
in luullib capitulib.) 
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crimes, to procure her deposition, and her own election. 
With this view, accompanied by her party, she one day 
eft the nunnery, and repaired to Tours, where she 
begged the bisho]), St. Gregory, — the author whom we 
are now noticing, — to take charge of the nuns, her 
companions, while she hastened to court, to prove her 
accusations against the abbess. The prelate endeavoured 
to dissuade her from her purpose. lie represented to 
her the propriety of her immediate return to the con- 
vent, ])romising that the conduct of the superior should 
be immediately investigated by himself and another 
bishop ; but he reasoned in vain. Ai‘ter a brief stay, 
Cdirodielda left her companions in Tours, and hastened 
to the court of Gontram. The fact that this king not 
only received her with distinction, but loaded her with 
presents, and ordered several bishops to assemble, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the affair, is strong evidence 
that she was of royal descent. During her absence, the 
nuns she had left in Poitiers did not exhibit the most 
edifying conduct : some of them openl) married, the 
rest had lovers. At length, however, most of them 
returned with Chn’dielda to Poitieis — not to tlieir 
con\ent, but to the church of St. Hilary, Here, sa)s 
(iregory, they assembled round them a band of \\n*tches, 
— murderers, adulterers, robbers, and erimin.ils of 
all kinds, with the avowed jmrpose of e\|/i‘liing the 
abbess. At length the bishops, who bad been commis- 
sioned to imestigate the matter, ariived at the cliuichof 
8t. Hilary, with the \ievv of jnevailing on the nuns to 
revisit their cloisters ; but tlic ladies stood firm. The 
rest of the extraordinary scene shall be told in Gre- 
gory’s own words : — 

“ As they obstinately refused to hear reason, the bishop of 
Bourdeaux, with the other jirehites, having pronoiineed excom- 
munication against them, the brutal band of which have 
s])okcn arose, and so belaboured the clergy with blows, even 
in St. Hilary’s saiicluarN, that the bishops had great difhculty 
in risiiig fiom tlie pavement, while the deacons and j>ricsts 
escaped from the church all bloody, many wdth broken heads. 

I believe the de\il had a hand in the mischief ; all w^re so 
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frightened that, without taking leave of one another, they 
blindly hastened from the sacred place, and followed the first 
road they found. Didier, deacon to the bishop of Autun, 
threw himself into the river, w'ithout thinking of the ford ; but 
his horse swam to the other side. After these things, Cbrodielda, 
taking with her some of her resolute followers, entered the 
offices of the monastery, seizing every thing which lay within 
her reach : by blows she made the servants obey her in every 
thing, and threatened that if she could enter the place she 
would have the abbess thrown from the walls.” 

The sight of these most reverend divines, thus bela- 
boured by a band of nuns, assisted by their lovers, and 
in the height of their fear not knowing whither to be- 
take themselves, with their bloody noses and heads, is 
the most characteristic feature of these extraordinary 
times : one would think it must have been somewhat 
more ludicrous than edifying. It seems, however, that 
the peace of society could be at any time disturbed, and 
with impunity disturbed, by a woman. The affair was 
solemnly reported to the king, who ordered the gount of 
the place to repress the disorder*; but neither count nor 
bishop could prevail against Chrodielda, who appears to 
have been possessed of talents equal to her daring. 
After many pathetic representations, drawn up by the 
abbess, and many formal written instruments by ‘^^most 
potent, grave, and reverend signiors;** after many pe- 
titions from all the parties, and many royal messages, — 
all which ended in nothing, — St. Gregory continues: — 

“ The scandals which the devil had excited in the convent of 
Poitiers went on increasing. Chrodielda having, as vv^e have 
before related, begirt herself with a band of assassins, magi, 
cians, adulterers, and sinners of all kinds, was ever ready to 
create disturbance. One night she ordered them to force a 
way into the convent, and drag out the abbess. Wfien the 
latter heard the approaching tumult, gouty as she was, she 
caused herself to he carried before a relic of the true cross, to 
invoke the assistance of heaven. The men having forced 
their way into the house, lighted a waxen taper, and running 
M'ith arms in their hands from place to place in search of her, 
they found her in her oratory, prostrated before the holy r elic. 
As one of them, more wicked and daring than the rest, ap- 
proached the abbess to cut her in two, another, moved I believe 

VOL ii. R 
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by Divine Providence, struck him with a knife, so that he fell 
weltering in his blood. In the mean time the prioress of the 
house, Justina, aided by some sisters, extinguished the light, 
and hid the abbess under the covering of the altar before the 
relic of the cross ; but other armed men arriving, cut the gar- 
ments of the nuns, and lU’arly the nuns themselves, with their 
swords. Amidst the gloom, mistaking the prioress for the 
abbess, they tore away lier veil, and dragged her by the hair of 
her head towards the church of St. Hilary, to give her into 
the care of guards. On approaching the church, however, they 
discovered by starlight that it was not the abbess ; having 
released the prioress, they immediately returned, seized the 
abbess, dragged her to the church, and shut her up in the 
place where Pasin * was lodged, placing guards before the 
door, that there might be no communication with the prisoner. 
They now returned to the monastery : but as the night w'as 
dark, and they could find no taper, they brought a barrel of 
dry j)itch from the cellar, set fire to it, and directed liy the blaze 
they removed w'hatever they could from the convent.” 

In vain did the bishop of Poitiers, metropolitan as he 
was, endeavour to appease this diabolical sedition.” 
His spiritual thunders being derided, he threatened to 
raise the city, and deliver the abbess by force. “ If he 
attempts such a thing,” said C'brodielda, strike her 
at once with your swords.” That such would have 
been tbe superior’s fate is undoubted, had not one of 
the domestics attached to the cathedral helped her to 
escape. This only added to the existing fermentation. 
Murder, rape, and plunder w^ere of daily occurrence. 
At length the count, in obedience to the peremptory 
orders of Childebert, marched with his troops to quell 
the riot. He succeeded, but not until many had fallen 
on both sides. Chrodielda, scorning to submit, seized a 
cross, boldly advanced to meet the assailants, and threat- 
ened them with vengeance if they presumed to touch 
the daughter and cousin of kings ; but her denunciations 
had little eft’ect. Most of her surviving accomplices 
were severely jmnished ; but no harm was done to her. 
All ecclesiastical tribunal now took cognizance of the 
affair. The charges which she there made against the 
abbess, however slightly St. (Gregory would fain treat 

• A royal nun, one of the consj)irator8. 
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theiDj must excite a doubt whether the superior was 
much better than even the extraordinary accuser. One 
was, that the abbess kept a man in the disguise of a 
female domestic; and she pointed out the individual, 
who, in reality, was found to be a man. St. Gre- 
gory, however, would have us to believe the domestic, 
who asserted that he was not so much as known to 
the abbess. The next charge was, that the abbess 
had turned a youth mto a eunuch. But here a physi- 
cian took the blame or merit of the act on himself. 

He had done, he said, what he had sr* n at Constanti- 
nople, — to save the youth he had destroyed his viri- 
lity. Other charges followed, some of which the abbess 
was compelled partially to admit ; but she had a fa- 
vourable court, which suffered her to escape with a 
slight reprimand. On the other side crimes enough 
were proved, without the aid of exaggeration. Si>me 
of the nuns were discovered to be pregnant. All had 
been concerned in the excesses we have described ; but, 
in the end, their only sentence was the greater excom- 
munication, — that is, banishment from the sacraments, 
and from the nunnery, — which they would scarcely 
regard as a j)unishment. The preceding extracts — 
and of such the whole of St. Gregory’s work is com- 
posed — will enable the reader to estimate alike his 
character as a writer, and the manners of the age. 

They are in themselves striking, and they fully confirm 
the description we have given of French society. We 
reluctantly leave this graphic, simple-minded writer, 
assured that we shall not meet with another whose work 
will furnish so valuable materials for reflection.* 

The seventh century, and, indeed, most of the eighth, 
exhibits the same progress of literary decay that we have tt> 
had occasion to lament in the sixth. What stimulus, 778 . 
in fact, could be given to letters during the reign of 
the Merovingians, — a period of perpetual violence, 
when religion and law were alike disregarded ; when 

• Sanctus Gregorius Turineiisis, Htstoria Ecclesiaslica Francorum, lib. 

(ix. X. in piuribus capitulis.) 
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savage barbarism, having triumphed over civilisa- 
tion, was struggling with the new-born principles of 
Christianity ? Some, however, of the old schools con- 
tinued to exist, we cannot say to flourish, and some 
new ones were founded on the Germanic frontiers, to 
instruct not only new converts, but such as were in- 
tended for the ecclesiastical state, especially the mis- 
sionaries. Nor was the period without its writers. 
Omitting Fortunatus of Poitiers, at wliom we have 
glanced in the j)receding volume*, and St. (’olumbanus, 
on whom we have dwelt at some length t, we have many 
other names, all carefully adducetl by the indefatigable 
monks of St. Maur, to prove that their country, even 
at tlie darkest period, was not unvisited by the rays of 
intellect. If, however, the truth must be confessed, 
none of them so much as deserve a passing notice, un- 
til we come to the reign of Charlemagne. Through 
the extraordinary encouragement whiclt that monarch 
afforded to letters a new era commenced ; but the 
beneficial effects of his policy WTre not very visible 
during the eighth century : it was not until the ninth 
that the intellectual reformation exhibited all its s|)len- 
dour. During the eighth century, however, atul before 
the influence of (’harkinagne was felt, there is one 
writer who must not he confounded with the barbarous 
scribblers of his age, — *S7. Ambrose Antperf, f)f this 
ecclesiastic’s life little is known, not evt n the place 
or time of his birth. All that we certainly gather is, 
that he went into Italy ; that lie was elected abbot of 
St. Vincent’s, near lienevento ; that there was a divi- 
sion in his monastery ; that he w'eiit to Home to invoke 
the authority of the pope; and there died in 77S. Of 
his works, the most consideralde is a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, to which succeeding ecclesiastics are said 
— probably with great truth — to have been consi- 
derably indebted. It certainly exhibits some inge- 
nuity, in a style by no means despicable for the period. 
From such a work, however, we can make no extracts ; 

* Vol. I. p.230. f See page 178, &<\ of the present volume. 
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but the mere indication of such guides to the theologi- 
cal student cannot fail to be useful, since it may enable 
him to ascertain what were the ancient opinions respect- 
ing a book the most mysterious in the vast field of sacred 
literature.* 

It was, indeed, in the reign of Charlemagne, that a 77S. 
barrier was placed to the ever-increasing torrent of bar- 
barism. During the seventy years which preceded his 
assumption of government, St. Ambrose Autpert was 
the only writer whom we regard as deserving of even 
passing notice ; yet even he would have attracted no 
great observation had he appeared much earlier, or a 
little later. Alone, his figure has not magnitude enough 
to strike the attention ; but, compared with a few insig- 
nificant dwarfs appearing in the cloudy distance, he 
becomes a giant. AVhen Charlemagne ascended the 
throne, both religion and letters were in the very abyss 
of degradation. We have seen how St. Boniface com- 
plained of their state in Germany t ; it was little better 
in France: violence and avarice, ignorance and vice, 
every where abounded. The schools attached to the 
cathedrals no longer commanded respect ; even the mo- 
nasteries had ceased to be the abodes of piety and of 
learning. Nor need this surprise us, when, to the con- 
tinued disturbances of the times, we add the fact that 
the superiors themselves were strangers to both. If 
Charles Martel saved ('hristendom from the Moham- 
medan yoke, he yet deeply injured society ; and though 
we should be sorry to believe, with a contemporary 
French prelate, that he is consigned to the goodly fel- 
lowship of Dathan and Abirain, we cannot wonder at 
the contumely with which his memory is laden by the 
church. He was not, indeed, the first to confer mon- 

♦ The Monks of St. Alaur, llistoire I-itter.iire cle la France, tom. iii. 

1 ) 417, \c. .Hill toin iv. p (Juizot, Histoire cle la Civili-sation en 

Fi.uk’c, tom.il. loi'ons 16 IK Yo|>es, Cronica General de la Orden de 
San Renito, tom iv. fol. 181>. Fleurv, Iltstoirc EccU't'iastique, tom. ix. 
p. Tlie work of St. Ambrose Autpert occupies 2.36 closely printed 
pagcb, double columns, in the ninth vol. of the Magna Bibliotheca Patrum, 
part bccond. Tirabohcln, Storia della Litteratura Itahana, tom. hi. p. 194. 

t See page 197. of the present volume. 
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asteries on laymen, but he made the evil frequent ; 
and the laymen he thus procured were uniformly illi- 
terate : he even gave them to women, and to women, 
too, of dubious reputation. In the Spicilegium of 
Pachery we have a touching account, from a con temporary 
monk, of the change which had taken place in the ce- 
lebrated abbey of Fonteiielle. The substance which, in 
former centuries, was expended in hospitality, and in 
the support of literary men, was now applied to the 
maintenance of dogs and horses, and to the equipment 
of warriors : the song of praise was superseded by the 
barking of quadrupeds, or the clang of armour. The 
only literature of which (ierinanic Europe could boast 
was furnished by St. Wilfrid, St. Honiface, and their 
successors ; it was they, too, who still kept ali\e the 
expiring embers of religion. But a change was near. 

“Such,” say the monks of St. Maur, “was the state of 
literature in our provinces w'hen Charlemagne seized the reins 
of the French monarchy. Ere long the w orld witnessed the 
fulfilment of this truth, — that if the sciences, when arrived at 
a certain degree of perfection, gradually yield to ignorance; 
so baibarism, when at its height, yields to hleratiiie and the 
arts. The beginning of Charles’s reign resembled the rising 
sun which, at first merely penetrating the mists of ignorance, 
scarcely reached its meridian before it had dispersed them, and 
beamed with unclouded light on the sciences.” — “ rhe first 
measure which he adopted, and which naturally preceded all 
others, was to establish a good iiiteinal government tin oughout 
the jirovinces subject to him.” — “ The field being thus pre- 
pared for the cultivation of letters, the monarch began to look 
round for efficient labourers. Finding none in France, he hired 
them from foreign countries. One of the first appears to 
have been Fetrus Pisanus*, who having taught with reputation 
in the school of Pavia, after the reduction of that city, followed 
him into IVance. Paulus Warnefredus, deacon of the church 
of Aquileya, afterwards monk at Monte- (^asino, and one of 
the most learned men of his age, who appears at this period to 
have shared the fortunes of Charlemagne, was also one of the 
early labourers in the same field. This is proved by the 
various w'orks which he com})osed. Such is the vocabulary, 
part of which is yet to be found in MS. in some libraries. 


See Vol. I. p. 231. 
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Such is the collection of homilies by the fathers, which he 
arranged at the desire of Charlemagne, — a work addressed 
by this prince to all the readers of churches, and designed 
as well for the daily offices, as to inspire the ecclesiastics 
with some taste for antiquity. Such, too, is the History of 
the Bishops of Metz, which he wrote at the request of En- 
guerran, one of their number.*’ — “Among the assistants of 
Charlemagne is generally reckoned one Clen^nt, an Irishman, 
but of whom little certain is known. What is more un- 
doubted is that this prince, in his third journey to Home in 787, 
brought into France i.kilful singers, with professors of gram- 
mar and arithmetic. If at this time Tlieodulf bishop of Or- 
leans, and Leidred of Lyons, both literati of a high order, and 
both so useful to Charlemagne in the restoration of learning, 
were not already in France, they soon afterwards came. To 
the same end l*auliniis of Acjuileya contributed by the ex- 
cellent advice which he gave the j)ririce. But of all those who 
thus laboured for the intellectual improvement of the country, 
none were more successful and glorious than the famous Alcuin, 
whose memory, so long as literary men exist, must be dear 
to the French nation. He was skilful in Greek as well as 
Latin, and conversant with all the sciences, which he had 
learned under Egbert archbishop of York. Having taught 
with ref)utation in his own country, he undertook a journey to 
Italy, whence Charlemagne in 780 drew him into France.’** 

Of Alcuin, whom the Monks of St. Maur rightly call 735 
Le docteur de la nation Francaise^ et le principal 
restaurateur des lettres en France apres ('harlemagne,,'* 
England may well be ])roud. He is so closely con- 
nected with the religious and intellectual annals of 
France, he exercised so great an influence over the 
society of that country, that he must be noticed here. 
Born in 7*^0, in the province of York, — a somewhat 
loose expression, though his birthplace was probably 
south of the Tees, — and educated in the school of York, 
he doubtless surprised his tutors by the rapidity of his 
attainments. Though we may doubt that archbishop 
Egbert predicted his future greatness, we may believe 
that he was soon regarded as one likely to prove a pillar 
of the church, and a lamp of learning. To an English- 

* TJie Monks of St. Maur, Histoire Litteraire do la France, tom. iv. 

{Ktnt dcs Lctires dam Ics Gaulcs.) Daclierius, Spjcilegium, tom. iii. 
p. -210. Mabillon, Actn Sanctorum Ordinis S. Uenedicti, tom, iii. n.3, &c. 
Guizot, lIiSLuire dc la Civilisation, tom. ii. 
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man, the high reputation of that famous Benedictine 
school must be an interesting spectacle ; and no less so 
that the nation itself, as is honourably admitted by two 
great men, the Spanish Masdeu and the French Guizot, 
could at that period boast of more intellectual know- 
ledge than any other in Europe. 

** The intellectual state of Ireland and England,” says the 
latter writer, was then superior to that of the Continent ; in 
those countries literature and schools prospered more than in 
any other place.” — Whatever the cause the fact is incontest- 
able, the English schools, especially that of York, were su- 
perior to those of the Continent. Tlie latter had even a rich 
library, containing many of the great works of heathen antiquity. 
Among others those of Aristotle, for the knowledge of whom, 
however frequent the assertion, modern Kuroi)e is certainly not 
indebted to the Arabs; for during five centuries, from the 
fifth to the tenth, we j»erpetually find them mentioned as ex- 
isting in some library, or as studied by some scholar.* Al- 
cuin Iiimself acquaints us with tiie subjects of study in the 
monastic school of York, — grammar, rhetoric, jurisprudence, 
poetry, astronomy, natural history, mathematics, chronology, 
and the explication of the Scriptures : tliese, beyond all question, 
embraced a wider sphere of instruction than was to be found at 
this period in any school of Gaul or Spain.” 

In this flourishing establishment Alcuin was at length 
raised from the class of jmpils to the dignity of tutor. 
That he taught many years with great success, that he 
had the charge of the library, that he was admitted into 
holy orders to serve the cathedral of York, are well 
known. In 7^0 he was sent by his metropolitan to 
Rome, to obtain the pallium ; and in this journey it was 
that he fell in with Charlemagne, then at Pkrma. The 
monarch, who was already acquainted with his merit, 
perceiving how useful an instrument he might prove in 
the meditated restoration of France, pressed him to settle 
in that country. He hesitated, for worldly ambition does 
not appear at any time to have held much influence over 
him ; but seeing how wide a field was opened to his 

* It it? to be hoped that so rash an assertion will never again be made : 
it betrays amazing ignorance of the whole stream of European literature 
during the middle age^. 
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labours^ he at length expressed his own willingness to 
comply^ provided he obtained the consent of his metro- 
politan and his king. Accordingly^ in 782, we find 
him at the court of the monarch, who, to provide a 
suitable theatre for the commencement of his labours, 
conferred on him three monasteries. From this 
period,’' says M. Guizot, he was the confidant, the 
adviser, the doctor, and, if we may thus speak, the 
intellectual premier of (Jharlemagne.” His future career 
was one of unrivalled activity and usefulness ; but it is 
too extensive even to be glanced at in the present place. 
Wc may observe in general, that he was chiefly occupied 
in correcting and restoring ancient MSS., in founding 
scliools, in giving a new impulse to letters, and in teach- 
ing. In eacli of these departments his labours would 
require ample space for delineation. The sacred text he 
restored to something like purity ; MSS. of valuable 
authors he caused to be amazingly multiplied ; he gave 
splendour to the great schools of the empire, such as 
Ferrieres, Fulda, lleichenau, Aniana, Fontenelle; he 
taught the most illustrious youths of France ; and, as 
he was much at court, he was the preceptor of the im- 
perial family, even of Charlemagne himself. His la- 
bours, however, appear in time to have wasted his 
constitution ; for in a few years we find his applications 
to the monarch, to be released from his dignities and 
public duties, both frequent and earnest. Though his 
master long opposed his wish, it was at length gratified. 
In when he w^as verging on his sixtieth year, he 
received, as a place of retreat, the magnificent abbey of 
St. Martin at Tours. Yet even here he continued his 
activity : he restored the vigour of the Benedictine rule; 
he enriched the library by numerous MSS. copied from 
those of York ; he conferred new glory on tlie school, 
in which he was a constant teacher ; he superintended 
tile immense domains of the establishment ; and he 
maintained a correspondence by letter both with his 
master and with the learned of his time. That Charle- 
magne soon regretted the loss of his friend, appears 
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from the ineffectual attempts to prevail on him to return: 
he was resolved not to leave his retreat, yet he was loth 
to offend the monarch ; he had no need for excuses; 
the plain statement of facts sufficiently justified his 
declining the pressing invitations from the court. Thus 
when, in 800, Oharlemagne, on the eve of his journey 
to Rome to receive the imperial crown, earnestly wished 
to be accompanied by the abbot, the latter feelingly 
writes, — 

“ I do not believe tliat my frail body, exhausted as it is by 
daily piiins, could support the join ney; I should be glad veere 
it otherwise.” — ** Why consttain me to struggle anew, to 
sw'eat under the w^eight of armour, when my inhimitics do not 
permit me to rise without difficulty fiom the giound? — Suffer 
me, I beseech you, to end my course in peace near the shrine 
of St. Martin : I feel that all the energy and erect bearing of 
my body daily disappears, and that in this world I shall have 
them no more. For some time ]>ast I have longed to behold 
once more the face of your glon ; but my growing infirmities 
compel me to renounce the hope.” 

To escape farther solicitation, the following year Alcuin 
resigned his abbeys in favour of his disciples, and 
devoted his few remaining days to exercises of devotion. 
His death, in 804, deprived the emperor of an enlight- 
ened counsellor, and France of a benefactor.* 

The works of Alcuin are singly of no great extent, 
but so numerous, that they could not be barely indi- 
cated within moderate limits. They may, however, be 
reduced under five heads, theology, philosophy, and 
literature, history, and poetry. 'J'hc first class consists 
of comments on various passages of Scripture, of dog- 
matic treatises, and of explanations on the offices of the 
church. The second is nearly allied to. the first, since 

* Vita Albini Flacci, No 1 — 31 (apml Mabilloniura, Acta SS Ord. 
.S, Bon tom v ) Yepes, Cr mica (icncral do S Itonito, tom. iii p. 284, iitc. 
Moiidchub S. Gal Do Go&tis> Coroli Magni, {tabhim Baronms, Annales 
Ecclcsiastici, ot Alt’ordus, Ann.ilos Idtlosi.o Anglo Savomca* (sub annis). 
Baltous, Do S'Tipt(‘nbus BnUniiicis (sub numiuo). The monks of St Maur, 
Histoiro Littorairt tie la Franco, tom i\ p J‘>), Ac ( anisius, Ttiesaurus 
Monuincntorum, ju 381 (Ba^Ortgo, in Alcuinum Observatio ) Guizot, 
Hihtoire do Ja C i\ ilisation, tom n p J47, &c 

There is a wrotcnedly inadequate account of this celebrated man in that 
mass of Ubcless notes, the Biographia Britunnica. 
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his definitions of the virtues, his inculcations of the 
duties of life, his thoughts on the nature of the soul, 
his elements even of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, 
are based on (’hristianity ; and his numerous epistles, 
of which about seventy are to be found in the collection 
of (’anisius, and 115 in Duchesne, are in reality so 
many homilies. The third is less extensive in num- 
ber, being merely the lives of a few saints. The fourth, 
which is numerous, embraces a variety of subjects. Be- 
sides these, there were other works composed by him, 
which are either lost, or remain shrojded in the dust 
of libraries ; but to detail them is useless. Some of 
his epistles, time is daily bringing to light. After 
clostdy examining most of the monuments which re- 
main of him, we are at a loss to account for the eu- 
logies lavished on him by writers of every age, from 
the ninth century to the nineteenth. That he was 
well versed in the Latin fathers of the church, that 
he was not ignorant of the Greek, that he had read 
Aristotle, if not Plato, are evident from his writings : 
we may go farther and say, that he was, beyond all 
doubt, superior in extent and e\en accuracy of in- 
formation to any writer of his age. But it must never 
he forgotten, that a great proportion of his works con- 
sist of strange puerilities, of affected conceits, of pe- 
dantic observations ; that he has no taste, because no 
judgment. That there is much valuable matter to be 
collected from some of his treatises, especially such 
as concern theology, is undoubted ; but in every page 
modern criticism must smile at his childish simplicity, 
or bemoan his barbaric manner. In this spirit, though 
we may and ought to make allowance for the ignorance 
of the times, we cannot but know that better models were 
before him. From classical and even ecclesiastical anti- 
quity he might surely have learned taste sufficient to 
avoid grosser defects. In reality his fame must rest on 
two considerations, — on his orthodoxy *, and the im- 
pulse which he gave to the intellect of a great nation. 

* Orthodox, wc mean, in the Roman catholic senise of the word. 
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Every Christian will respect the fearless, honest spirit 
with which he reproved the vices of mankind, the 
high view which he took of sacerdotal responsibility, 
the indifference which he professed for worldly advan- 
tages, the zeal which he felt for the spread of religious, 
moral, and intellectual truth. Hence his name had 
deservedly great weight throughout the western church ; 
in Germany no less than in Spain ; in Italy no less than 
in Gaul and Britain. The freedom with which he 
exhorts even the highest in dignity — kings and arcli- 
hishops — to renewed activity in procuring the sal- 
vation of themselves and others, is a sufficient proof 
how sensible he was of the deference with which his 
admonitions woulil be received. Thus, in a letter to 
Ethelhartl, archbishop of Canterbury, he says *, — 

‘‘ Think of thy riMiowned predecessors, the teacliers and 
lights of all llrituin. ^Vhilst thou worshipjiest amidst their holy 
relics, thou canst not fail to he assisted by their intercessions so 
long as neither the pleasures of the world allure, nor the fear of 
kings terrifes thee from the path which they trod. Never 
forget that thy throat should be the trumpet of God, thy 
tongue the herald of salvation to all men. lie a faithful shep- 
herd, not a hireling ; a ruler, not a subverter ; a light, not 
darkness; a fortress defended by tirin trust, not a liouse built 
on sand; a glorious warrior of Christ, not a vile ai)oslate; a 
preaching, not a flattering, jiriest. It is better to fear God 

* The original is characteristic enough of his general style : — Cogita 
qualcs hahucris ariteeessores, doetores et luinina tulius lintanniie. Inter 
horuni saeratissinin corpora duin iiraveris, illoruin precibus cortissime ad- 
juv.iberis si ab illoruin vestigiis te nee saruh cudnea blandinienta sub- 
trahant, nec \uni terrores prmcipuni forinidanteni eflicieiit. Menior esto 
semper, quod guttur tuuin tuba Dei debet e&se, et lingua tua omnibus 
pra?ro salutis Estc* pastor, non mercenarius ; rector, non subversor ; lux 
et non tenebra’ ; civitas tinna fide niunita, non doinus pluviis diruta; 
miles Chnstigloriosus, non afiostata vilis ; pater praslicator, et non adulator. 
Melius est Dominuni timere quam hominem ; ])Uis Deo placerc quam 
homini blandiri. Uuid adulator nisi blanduh inimicus y ainbos perdit, 
seipsuin et Mium auditorem. Virgain aecepisti pastoralem ct baculum 
consolationis fraterme; illam ad regenduin, ilium ad consolanduin, ut 
ma'reiites consolationein habeant in tc, et contuinaces correctiones sen- 
tient per te. Potestas judicis est occ iderc ; tua vero vivificare. Quid times 
hominem propter gladium, qui elaveni regni arcepisti a Christo? lle- 
rordare quia ji issus est pro te ; et non metuas loqui pro illo. Pro tuo 
amorc cl.ivis confixus |>e|)endit in criice ; et tu, setlens in sella dignitatis 
tua?, ob tiinorem hoininis tacueris ? Non ita, Irater, non ita. Sed sicut 
ille dilexit te, ita dilige et ilium, Qiii plu.s laboret, plus merccslis reciplet. 
Si persecutionem patieris propter verbum Dei, quid beatius ? ipso Domino 
dicenle, lirati qui pcrsvcuUoiwm vatiuntur propter justttiamy quotUam ip^ 
soruni est re^num ecclorv.m^ &c. vVe need not continue the extract. 
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than man ; to please him rather than the other. For what is 
a flatterer except a smooth-tongued enemy ? — he destroys both 
himself and his hearer. Thou hast received the pastoral rod atd 
the statt’ of brotherly aflection, — with that to rule, with this to 
console, — to the end that the sorrowful may be comforted, 
the obstinate chastised by thee. The power of the judge is to 
kill, thine to make alive. Why fearest thou the sword of 
man, seeing that thou hast received from Christ the key of the 
kingdom ? Remember that he sutfered for thee ; fear not to 
speak for him. Tlirough love of thee he hung pierced with 
nails on the cross ; wilt thou, in thine elevated seat, be silent 
through fear of man ? ^Not so, my brother, not so ! In the 
same manner as he hath loved thee, h've thou him ! He 
who most labours will receive the greatest rew'ard. If thou 
suffer persecution through preaching the word, w hat more de- 
sirable? since God himself has said. Happy are they who suffer 
persecution for rif>hteousness' sake., for theirs is the kinf^doni of 
heaven. lie a comforter to the wretched, a father to tlie poor, 
to all affable. Let thine hand be liberal in almsgiving ; 
promptly give, reluctantly receive. Remember that a priest 
is the njessenger of the most high God, and that the lioly law 
must issue from his mouth. Comfort the weak-hearted, 
invigorate the dejecled, bring back the w anderers into tlie w'^ay 
of truth, instruct the ignorant, monish the knowing, and let 
your lives lie the best teachers.*’ 

Language like this shows that Alcuin was deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of sacerdotal responsibility. Wc 
may well forgive the antithetical manner in consider- 
ation of the wholesome matter. The Saxons were a 
stiff-necked people, their kings violent and savage; and 
there can he no doubt that his council to the archbishop 
was not given before it w^as wanted. That he himself 
was not slow to perform the duty he inculcated on 
others, appears from his letters to C’harlemagne and the 
king of Northumbria. Nor is it less pleasing to find, 
that though so long settled in France, in honour such 
as he could never have obtained in his own country, 
his heart fondly turned towards his native land. Vos 
semper in corde, he truly writes to the monks of York, 
et primi inter verba precantia in ore. — Omnes dilectis- 
simi patres et fratres, inemorcs mei estote ! Ego vester 
ero, sive in vita, sive in morte. — But Ave must reluc- 
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tantly quit a man on whose virtues, works, and merits, 
we should he glad to expatiate at length.* 

804 . Alcuin conducts us into the ninth century, when the 
fruits of his labours, and of his imperial master’s policy, 
were ripened. In the earlier part, indeed, of that cen- 
tury, the fruit of both is most visible, when Leidred, 
archbishop of Lyons, and Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, 
— both foreigners, — were scarcely surpassed even by 
Alcuin ill zeal for the foundation of schools, and the 
encouragement of learning. Sirtaragdus and Egisbard, 
the former abbot of St. Micliael, the latter confidential 
secretary and historian of Charlemagne, diligently trod 
in their steps. Yet if, in the rest of the century, the 
liberal studies, owing to the shameful dissensions of the 
emperor’s successors, were not so widely diffused, the 
period could boast of some distinguislied names. 'I’here 
was Claude of Turin, whose reprobation of image wor- 
ship should entitle him to the gratitude of all rational 
Christians ; there was St. Agobard of Lyons, whose 
theological writings, whose letters and poetry, throw 
great light on the mental history of the period ; there 
was M’alafrid Strabo, abbot of Keichenau, whose volu- 
minous works (chiefly theological) attest his reading 
and industry ; there was llabanus Maurus, archbishop 
of Maycnce, a greater man, whose fifty-one treatises dis- 
play equal ability and intolerance ; there w^as the monk 
Gottschalk, wdiosc writings on jiredestination would pro- 
bably edify the most rigid disciple of Calvin; there was 
Paschasius lladbert, abbot of Corbey, who may be termed 
the father of scholastic theology ; there was Joannes 
Scotus, or Erigena, whose writings betray a subtlety of 
intellect equal at least to Kadbeit’s ; there was St. Ado, 
archbishop of Vienne, who has more orthodoxy than 
acuteness ; there was Ilincmar, archbishop of Ilheims, 


• Albmi Flacci Alrhuini Abbiitis Opera, Studio Aud Qiu’rootani, 
passim Souie of AUuiii’b minor works, ospwiallv bis epistles, are imicli 
iH'ttcr edited in Canisius, Thesaurus Momimentorum, edit Basiiage, tom. 
11 . p 381, Ac The monks ot St Maur, Hisloire Litteraire de li brance, 
tom IV p .‘iOl, Ac. Mabillon, Acta SS Ord S Ben tom v. (iiluribus lows.) 
Guizot, llutoire dc la Civilisation, Ac tom. n. 
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the haughty, the uDbending, the learned, whose works 
exhibit more knowledge of the canons than of the 
Gospel. These are hut a few of the writers who flou- 
rished in the ninth century ; there were many other 
theologians, two or three poets, and as many chroniclers. 
Nor was the tenth century, though much less prolific, 
entirely barren of distinguished names. In theology, 
there was Remi, monk of St. Germains, and St. Odo, 
abbot of Clugny, both of whom, in an ampler work, 
might claim somewhat more than a passing notice. In 
poetry, there was Abbo, a monk of Paris, Hucbald, 
of St. Amand, in Flanders, and Frodoard, canon of 
llheims, of whom tlie first and last do not assuredly 
deserve to be forgotten. Frodoard, too, is celebrated as 
an historian ; though his history of the church of 
llheims is little more than a panegyric on Ilincmar, 
his patron. If the number of the literary names just 
enumerated, and the voluminous works which some of 
them composed, render it im])ossible for us to notice 
them, there are three whom we shall not thus summarily 
dismiss — the anonymous monk of St. Gall, who wrote 
the life of Charlemagne, Ilincmar, and Joannes Scotus. 
The first as an historian, the second as a theologian, the 
third as a philosopher, may be regarded as represent- 
atives, during this period, of those three important 
branches of human knowledge.* 

The monk to whom we have just alluded wrote his 
history of Charlemagne at the command of the emperor 
Charles le Gros, to whom he dedicated the work. We 
notice him in preference to the other ehroniclers of 
the period for two reasons, — be is evidently more bold 
and independent in liis manner of writing, and he is a 
better painter of the times. In fact, he gives us a fuller 
insight into opinions and habits than all the rest taken 
together. The vices of the clergy he does not hesitate 

• 'Hie monks of St. Maur, Histoire Litteraire de la Franco, tom. iv. v. vi. 
(Dissertations sur I’Etat des I^ttres dans les Daulcs ) (tuizoI, Histoire 
dela Civilisation, tom. ii. in. passim. The pieceding paragraph, however, 
is chiefly founded on the works ot the above writer, most of which arc 
contained in vols. ix. x. \i. ot the liibUothcca Patruni. 
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to unfold ; and as to their resentment he defies it, so 
long as he is assured of the favour of his imperial mas- 
ter, Charles the Fat. One or two extracts will better 
exhibit his character, or rather that of the age, than 
any description of ours : — 

“ Another prelate of a very little place • was not content 
with passing, like the apostles and martyrs, as an intercessor 
for men with the God of all ; nothing below a sort of divine 
worship would satisfy him. He endeavoured to conceal this 
spiritual pride under the mask of holiness, for fear he should 
be taken for a pagan deity. Among his vassal^, he had one 
not ignol)ly born, brave, industrious, who, however, could 
never obtain a benefit, nor even a kind word, from him. In 
his uncertainty how to assuage the resentment of the bishop, 
he thought at last tliat if he could prove he had wrought some- 
thing miraculous through that prelate’s name he should gain 
his object. Accordingly, as he one day left his house for the 
bishop’s, he took with him two little dogs of the breed, which, in 
French, are called it triers : tlu'se, such is their extreme swift- 
ness, easily take foxes, or any other kind of wild animals, and 
sometimes e^en outstrip thecarajf, and other birds. On his 
way, perceiving a fox lading vvait for mice, he quietly slipped 
his dogs at the animal, and such was their swiftness, they 
caught it within a bow-sliot. He followed them ra])idly, and 
reached them in time to save it from their teeth and claws. 
Rejoicing in his capture, he hid his dogs wliere he could, en- 
tered the palace of his lord, and humbly syid, — ‘ llehold, m> 
lord, the pre‘-eiit which my poverty permits me to make.’ The 
bishop, smiling, asked him how he had been able to catch so 
fleet an animal alive. Approaching the prelate, and sweaiing 
by tlic life of the emperor that he would s[)eak the truth, re- 
plied, — ‘ My loid, while riding through jonder field, seeing 
this fox at a distance, I galloped after it ; but, the animal fled 
with such rapidity, tliat it was almost out of sight, when, 
stretching out my hands towards heaven, I said, — Jtt the name 
of Reehon, nit/ lardy stand thou si til ; more not a step t Wonder- 
ful to behold f there it remained as if it were chained to the fironndy 
and I cnn»ht it as easiit/ as if it were a slrat/ed sheep ' ’ Pulled 
up with vain glory, the bishop openly boasted, ‘ Now is my 
holiness evident to all the world; 1 feel what 1 am, and 1 
know what I shall one day be.* From this time he loved the 
man whom he had before hated, more than all his friends.” 


• ParvibSimcc civitatulie. 


t Avis species incognita. — Ducangc, 
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In this curious work, there is scarcely one anecdote 
which does not contain some reflections on the clerg^^, 
getterally on a bishop, — a character which appears to 
have little favour in the eyes of our monk of St. Gall. 
Gluttony, ignorance, fornication, haughtiness, he repre- 
sents as the genera] concomitants of the vicars spiritual. 
The following is not only characteristic of the writer 
and his age, but has the further merit of being some- 
what poetical : — 

“ There was a certain bishop, greatly attached to the vain 
things of this world. The devil, who saw this, one day as- 
sumed the human form, and went to a poor man, not without 
avarice, to whom he promised riches without end, as the con- 
dition of a lasting covenant between them. When the poor 
wretch had consented to the ofler, the cunning deceiver said, 

‘ I am going to change myself into a noble mule ; mount me, 
and go to the bishop’s palace. The moment he sees the mule, 
and begins to desire it, appear reluctant to sell it, Iiesitate, re- 
fuse, exaggerate its value, pretend to be angry^ and to depart ; 
then he will certainly run after tliee, and offi^ thee a vast sum 
of money. At length, overcome by his request, and laden 
with gold, give him the mule, not as if willingly, but with re- 
luctance ; then, witliout losing a moment, betake thyself to 
some hiding-place.’ So the event happened. Unable to wait 
until the following morning to try the beast, the bishop 
mounted in the heat of the day, passed tluough the city, gal- 
loped into the plain, and reached the banks of the ri\er, into 
which he plunged, to enjoy the coolness. Old and young 
followed, in honour of so noble a person, this rapid ride, eager 
to see him cleave the water like a dolphin. Suddenly this 
Belial, the old enemy of men, as if impatient of the btidle and 
rein, and burning with hell fire, began to sink into the river, 
with the bishop on his back. It was wdth extreme difficulty 
that the soldiers and fishermen could save him.” 

It is, however, mere justice towards our monk to ob- 
serve, that be introduces one bishop as a man of virtue^ 
The following extract will exhibit not only the credulity, 
but the superstition of the country ; how deeply the 
autliority of the church was rooted in the minds of 
men, when the violation of abstinence occasioned more 
compunction than the commission of a moral crime : 

VOL. II. s 
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“ In new France there was a certain bishop of admirable 
temperance and holiness, whose liberality and charity were 
quite unequalled. Incensed at such virtues, the old enemy of all 
righteousness inspired him with such a desire to eat desh>meat 
during Lent, that he believed he should die if he did not satisfy 
it. Several holy, venerable priests encouraged him by their 
advice, and persuaded liini to consent tliat meat sliould be given 
him for the restoration of his health, since tlie rest of the year 
he might, as he had always done, mortify his body. Unuilling 
to refuse them, and to destroy his o^vn life, he yielded to Iheir 
influence, and, when reduced to the last extremity, put a mor- 
sel of meat into his mouth. Scarcely had he begun to mas- 
ticate it, scarcely, indeed, did it touch his palate, when he felt 
such abhorrence, such disgust, such loathing, not merely for 
meat and every other kind of nourishment, but for light and 
life, such despair of his own salvation, that he would neither 
eat nor drink, nor would ho place his hope aiul trust in the 
Saviour ofmen. Being now considerably adv inced into Lent, 
the fathers, leaniing his inward conviction that lie had been de- 
ceived by the devil’s illusions, advised him to expiate the sin of 
a moment by more severe fasting, by contrition of heart, and 
almsgiving. The bishop wanting, like a man of religion as 
he was, to follow tliis counsel, and determined both to con- 
found Satan’s malice and to obtain his own pardon from the 
restorer of innocence, condemned liimself to fasting two or 
three days together, refused to sleep, attended the poor and the 
stranger, whose feet he washed, and to wlioin he gave as imicli 
clothing and money as his means would permit. Not satisfied 
with this, on the Saturday of holy week he borrowed from all 
parts of the city a great number of pans, and pre})ared hot 
baths, intd whicli he admitted the jioor from morning to niglit, 
shaved the wretches with his owui hand, removing with his 
nails the sores, scabs, and blisters of their hairy bodies, anoint- 
ing them with precious ointment, clothing them in uliite gar- 
ments, and making them look as if they had just been born 
again. At sunset, seeing nobody else wlio needed bis cares, 
the bishop entered the bath himself; soon coming out with a 
body clean like liis conscience, lie clad himself in jioiitiflcals 
of dazzling whiteness, piepariiig, according to tic episcopal 
order, to celebrate the divine rites before the jieople. On bis 
w'ay to the cathedral, the cunning devil, desiring to thwart his 
pious purpose, and force him to break his vow by disinissing a 
poor man without washing, took the form of a most disgusting 
frightful leper, covered from head to foot with running sores, 
clad in a garment stiif w ith running matter, crawling trembling 
along, and moaning heavily, appeared before the bisliop at the 
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entrance into the church. * Returning, by an inward reve- 
lation, that he might see by what a temptation he was nearly 
overcome, the holy pontiff’ laid aside his vestments, heated the 
water, plunged the leper into it, and taking a razor, began to 
shave his hideous head. When he had shaved one side from 
tlie car to the middle of tlie neck, he proceeded to do the same 
on the other ; but on finishing the second side, wonderful to 
relate, he found that hairs had sprung up longer and thicker 
than those he had cut ! Still he did not cease to shave, nor 
the miracle to be nmewed, until — horrcsco nfiremf — an 
eye of wonderful size suddenly appeared under the very hand 
of the bishop! Affrighted at such a prodigy, he started 
back, crossing liirnself, and calling on C hrist in a loud voice. 
Unable, through the virtue of this holy invocation, to conceal 
his tiicks any longer, the deceiver vanished in smoke, saying, 
as lie disnjipeared. ‘ This eye was on thee ^^hen thou atest flesh- 
meat in Lent ! * ” 

Such marvellous tilings abound in the works of the 
monk of St. (»alL They were the taste of the age, 
and are to be found in other chroniclers of the times. 
They are not more marvellous, perhaps, than those 
which we read in (Gregory of Tours, or his contem- 
])orary namesake of Rome ; hut they arc of a different 
character. From this period downwards, throughout 
the middle ages, demons perform most of the por- 
tents, while ill former times they were wrought liy 
saints. This curious fact can be explained only by 
the hypothesis that religion became a principle rather of 
fear than of love ; that the mind was su])posed to be 
more easily tei rifled from vice than attracted towards 
virtue. X 

llincmar, the ecclesiastical representative of his age, 
born ill SOf), of a noble family, in the north-east of 
(iaul, professed early in the monastery of St. Denis. 

* Tills monk must have lieon well acquunted witlj the infirmary of St. 
CJall in hiu h (lis«;iistui{? matters he is really eluqucnt. 

t It IS not unhequent to meet with quotations ainl phrases from Virgil 
oi Ovid m tile wTitei*! ot tlie muUUc ages, even m the bulls of popes : they 
(dim a smgiilai eoiitra'.t witli the rest. 

t Moiutliiis s (.ailensis, lie (lestis Cviioli Macui, lib i. (apud Canisium, 
Hies Minis Mo’iiiineiitoium, tom ii parsii p t/>, Xc) tfuizot. Notice 
siu (.estes de C harlcmagiie. (('ollettion des Memoircb, tom. m, p. 1G5, 
\c.) 'riic TUoiiks ol St Maur, Histoire Littirairc do la France, tom. v 
p ()U, &c. Bosiugc, Obscnatio de («eatis Caroli Magiii, p. 55. (Cams, 
ubi supra ) 
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But as he was destined to be the favourite of kings, he 
was often at court, where he was soon enriched by their 
generosity. From 840 to 844, while with Charles the 
Bald, he revived several monasteries ; and in 845 he 
was elected to the archiepiscopal throne of Rheims. 
For this sudden elevation it is not difficult to account : 
he had already the royal favour ; and, as he was known 
to be a vehement supporter of ecclesiastical discipline, 
no less than of ecclesiastical immunities, he naturally 
won the suffrages of the clergy. From this period his 
activity, we may add his influence, in the church of 
France, was boundless. He was present at near forty 
councils, in the decisions of which he had no slight 
share. His letters, many hundreds in number, ad- 
dressed to popes, emperors, kings, queens, princes, dukes, 
counts, archbishops, bishops, abbots, priests, scholars, 
&c. prove the consideration in which he was held by 
all Christendom. His works, of which seventy are 
extant, and many others we know have been lost, equally 
evince the indefatigable activity of his mind. He con- 
secrated the kingvS of France, directed their consciences 
and affairs ; yet that he preserved alike his own personal 
independence, and the pretensions of the church, ih 
evident from his frequent opposition to the throne. 
What can so forcibly prove the influence which the 
church had acquired ,* what exhibit so striking a con- 
trast of its present and former condition under the 
Merovingians, as tlie following passage from one of his 
works.? — 

“ Some learned men say that this prince (Lothairc), as mon- 
arch, owes no submission to the laws or judgment of any 
human being, but to God alone, wdio has made him what he 
is ; that whatever he do he cannot be excommunicated by 
his own bishops, nor judged by others, for God alone has the 
right to command him. Such language is no part of Chri''- 
tianity; it is full of blasphemy and of devilish sophistry. From 
apostolic authority we learn tliat kings should he subject to 
those who in the Lord’s name watch over their souls. Thus 
the beatified pope Gelasius writes to the emperor Anastasias : — 
‘ This world is governed by two cliief powers, the pontifical 
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and the royal; and the authority of bishops is so much 
the greater, in that they are accountable to heaven for the 
souls of kings themselves.* To say that the monarch is not 
subject to the laws or judgments of men, but only to God, 
may be true if he be in reality what his name implies. He is 
called a king (rex) because he rules, governs : if he governs 
himself after the vi’ill of God ; if he directs the good in the 
right path, or corrects the wicked so as to bring them from the 
path of •evil into that of righteousness, then indeed he is a 
king, and subject to God alone ; — but if he be an adulterer, 
a homicide, unjust, or a destroyer of chastity, he may and 
ought to be judged, and that secretly or publicly, by the 
bishops, who are in truth the thrones of God.” 

Were the maxims of ecclesiastical sovereignty, which 
two centuries afterwards Hildebrand so ably enforced*, 
ever more unhesitatingly promulgated, even in those 
ages when theocratic despotism was virtually estab- 
lished ? In his communications with the popes, whom, 
as the heads of the episcopal body, these maxims would 
naturally invest with all earthly sovereignty, Hincmar 
did not always regard their tenour. If he was generaUy 
obsequious, he was sometimes in opposition. But even 
he, head as he was of the Gallican church, the most 
powerful in Christendom, could not struggle with that 
new and tremendous authority which threatened to ex- 
tend its sceptre over the bodies and effects, no less than 
over the souls and consciences, of men. In fact, he 
appears to have had no fixed notions on the bounds of 
metropolitan and papal jurisdiction ; or, perhaps, he 
moved them to suit his own views. No man, however, 
could be better versed in the canons ; and no man bet- 
ter knew how to profit by the advantage. But if he 
be thus high as a canonist, as a theologian he ranks 
much lower. At this period (the ninth century) the 
science was assuming a new aspect. During the preced ^ 
ing two centuries it had slumbered — under Charle- 
magne it began to awaken. 

“ Created,” says M. Guizot, ** in the five first centuries by 
the Greek and Roman fathers, the Christian theology had 
received, even in opposing it, the impress of that ancient 


♦ See Vol. I. pt 149. 153. 156. 
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civilisation in which itself was produced. The dogmatic or 
doctrinal system, as unfolded and arranged by St. liasil, St. 
Athanasius, St. Jeioine, St. Hilary, St. Augustine, and 
others, differed essentially from the systems of the Stoics, the 
Platonists, the Peripatetics, ^c. and yet it claimed some 
degree of kindred with them : it was a philosophy also, a 
doctrine, wliich was not entirely derived from the decisions of 
the church, and which did not rest entirely on the authority of 
that church. "When, after the slumber of a centuiy and a 
half, the tlieological impulse began to be felt in the West, the 
fathers of the early church, especially St. Augustine, were re- 
garded as infallible authorities, as the great masters of faith. 
To the theologians ho now began to arise they were precisely 
what the apostles and the Scripture had been to themselves. 
But the state of society, whether civil or religious, was com- 
pletely changed; so that the new di\ines, while scrupulously 
following tile guidance of the ancient fathers, could neither 
reproduce nor imitate them. Between the divinity of the 
first five centuries, produced in the bosom of Homan society, 
and that of the middle ages, brought forth in the bosom of the 
Christian church, and dating its origin from the ninth cen- 
tury, there is a wide gulf. ” 

The truth of thei^e observations — the reality of a 
wide distinction between the intellectual state of the 
church at the two periods — is apparent at every step. 
In the latter, theologians were no longer ])hilosophers : 
they no longer examine tenets in themselves, with refer- 
ence to certain abstract principles; they merely follow, and 
slavishly follow, the rules of faith long before established, 
and they regard him as the best theologian who can 
most dexterously apply the texts of the fathers to such 
cases as arise. In this respect there is a clear analogy 
between them and the jurisconsults. The latter never 
examined into general principles of right, into the law 
of nature and of reason : all that they did was to follow 
certain legal precedents, certain received axioms ; and 
their ability consisted in the deduction of consequences 
from these axioms, and in applying them to j)articular 
cases. In like manner, the former perpetually recurred 
to the authority of the fathers, whose text was received 
in the same spirit as that of Justinian by the legists of 
the schools. In both cases, though this exercise of the 
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intellect was favourable to logical subtlety^ though it 
formed admirable dialecticians, it could not create plii- 
losopbers. Hence Hincmar, like the other divines of 
the age, never aimed at original views : his object was 
to discover and to apply those of the fathers. But that 
even in tliis path he was less successful than some of his 
contemporaries appears from the famous dispute re- 
specting predestination and free-will, raised by Gotts- 
chalk, a monk of Fulda. Running exactly counter to 
the Pelagians, who, by almost annihilating the influence 
of the Divine Spirit over the soul, erect free-will into 
something little short of deity, the monk maintained 
that all virtue, all vice, that the lot of man in this 
world and the next, are but the results of God's eternal 
decrees ; consequently, that man is but the blind in- 
strument of destiny, helpless alike for his own weal or 
woe. 'Phis monstrous doctrine, which in more recent 
times Calvin and others have revived, just as Gotts- 
chalk himself derived it from the disputants of the an- 
cient church, was regarded with horror by the divines 
of France, by none more so than Rabanus Maurus, 
archbishop of Mayence. It was condemned by a coun- 
cil held in 848, under the prcsidence of that dignitary. 
The culprit fled into the jurisdiction of Hincmar, who 
condemned him also, and even ordered him to be pub- 
licly wdiipped ; and when he refused, with a constancy 
that would have honoured John Knox himself, to re- 
tract, he was consigned to durance vile in the dungeons 
of the monastery at Hautvilliers. To the honour of the 
Gallic church, be it recorded, this arbitrary conduct of 
the archbishop called forth the indignant murmurs of 
the most distinguished ecclesiastics in the country. The 
storm was so great that Hincmar applied to his brother 
of Mayence for aid in a common danger ; and when he 
found himself abandoned by that prelate, he engaged a 
priest of his cathedral to disprove the doctrine of Gotts- 
chalk. As the work is lost, we know not what merit it 
had ; but a second assailant, at the entreaty of Hincmar, 
soon appeared in the Held. This was Joannes Scotus, 
s 4 
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or Erigena^ a philosopher and a layman^ a man of subtle 
powers, but probably little acquainted with either the 
merits or the history of the controversy. As might 
have been expected, however, he inclined to the oppo- 
site error of the Pelagians, assigning to the free-will of 
man an absolute control over his own moral nature, and 
over his destiny here and hereafter. As some of his other 
propositions were equally dangerous, it is no wonder that 
he sliould be assailed by a host of orthodox writers, and 
that Hincmar, whom he had thus compromised, should 
come in for a share of the general censure. The latter 
himself now took up the pen, and composed two works, 
one of which is extant. According to Fleury, the monks 
of St. Maur, Guizot, and others, — for, as we have no 
wish to run through the forty-four chapters, we shall 
offer no opinion on its merits, — he exhibits in it more 
erudition than knowledge of the subject, more cumbrous 
reading than critical discernment. 

In this second treatise/’ say the learned Benedictines, 
“ Hincmar acknowledges that his former treatise on predes- 
tination had been deemed feeble and insufficient in its ]>roofs. 
The second has not more vigour. In it the author displays 
more erudition than judgment or correctness of thinking ; and 
he has succeeded only in showing that he was no theologian. 
Even the erudition which he ostentatiously displays is witliout 
choice or criticism.” 

That the archbishop had the worst in the dispute is 
evident ; but, as usual in all important cases, the affair 
was carried to Rome. Nicolas I. did not decide it. The 
dispute continued, however, until the death of Gottschalk, 
who refused to retract an iota of what he had asserted, 
and who eventually died without the sacraments of the 
church. In three years afterwards Hincmar himself 
closed his eventful career.* 


* Epistolae Hinrmari Rhcm. Arebiepis. p^im (in Bibliotheca Patruro, 
tom. IX. pars 2 ). The Monks of St Maur, Hibtoire I^itteraire de la France, 
tom. V. p. 544, Ac. Baroiiius, Aiinalc» Ecclesiastici, et Fieury, Histoire 
Ecclesiastique (sub annis). Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisation, tom. iii. 
p. 100, &c. 
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In strictness, John Erigena, or Joannes Scotus , — 
probably a native of Ireland, — cannot be called the 13- 
presentative of the philosophy of his period, since he 
was the only one who had any knowledge of the sub- 
ject. That knowledge, as may be really supposed, 
was not derived from the western church : it came 
from the eastern, and, in a still greater degree, from the 
school of Alexandria. Whether he himself had travelled 
into the East has given rise to much controversy ; what 
is certain is that he was well versed in the language and 
philosophy of the Greek empire. About the middle of 
the ninth century we find him established at the court 
of Charles the Bald, over whose Schola Palatii he was 
placed. Here he certainly translated, perhaps com- 
mented on, fragments or small treatises, at least, of the 
two Greek philosophers, Aristotle and Plato ; nor is it 
improbable that he drank deeply from the dangerous 
well of the sophists. But he is most known for his 
translation from the Greek of a work attributed to Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, — a fabrication, probably, of the 
fifth century, — in which there is just as much Chris- 
tianity as may harmonise with the Platonic doctrines. 
Erigena had an amazing fondness for that dreaming 
mysticism in which the sophists of the East passed their 
existence. It may appear surprising that, while Gotts- 
chalk was pursued with unrelenting severitj^ the phi- 
losopher, whose errors were even more serious, was 
merely censured ; the former only taught that man was 
predestined before all worlds to everlasting bliss or 
woe ; the latter, that the soul forms a part of the divine 
essence ; that on its departure from the body it is ab- 
sorbed in the same boundless sphere of existence ; and 
that, consequently, there is no such thing as individu- 
ality. But Gottschalk was only a poor monk, while 
Erigena was the favourite of princes. Of the terms on 
which he lived with Charles the Bald a characteristic 
instance is given by William of Malmsbury. One day, 
John being at table with the monarch, each opposite to 
the other, no sooner were the meats removed than the 
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cup began to go merrily round. After some jokes, 
Charles, perceiving that the philosopher was awkward, 
like all his fellows, in the polite usages of life, asked, 
^^What is the distance between a sot and a Scot?’* 
{Quid distat inter ftottum et Scotum ?) The bieadth 
of a table, was the reply. One that was thus allowed 
to banter a king was too high for theological vengeance. 
Besides, he was the friend of Ilincmar, who, as we have 
before related, employed him to answer the heresy of 
Gottschalk. Never did the archbishop more grievously 
mistake his man, as was soon evinced by the host of 
disputants who now entered the held. What, for in- 
stance, is to be thought of the following propositions, 
extracted from his ? 

I. 

“ Nature” (hy nature he understands the aggregate of created 
things, tlie visible universe,) “aiid time were created together, 
but aut/iorih/ does not date from the oiigin of time and nature. 
It was rcat>o7i which commenced simultaneouslj with nature 
and time. Tliis is demonstralde by rejison itself ; for autho- 
rity is derived from reason, not reason from aiithoiity. All 
authority not based on reason appears uorthless ; but reason, 
supported by its own intrinsic force, needs no confii matron 
from authority. To me legitimate authority appears to be no 
other than truth discovered by the force ot reason, and trans- 
mitted by the holy fathers for the use of future generation*'. 


“ There is no necessity for adducing the autliority of the 
fathers, especially if they are generally known, unless such 
autliority be useful for the support of reason in the eyes of 
men who are more influenced by it than by reason. 

3 . 

“ The salvation of the faithful consists in the belief of w hat 
reason affirms respecting the sole princijile of all things, and in 
the comprehension of w hat reason dictates. 

4 . 

“ Faith I believe to be no other than a certain principle by 
which, in a reasonable nature, the knowledge of the Creator is 
derived. 
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5 . 

‘‘ The soul’s nature is unknown ; but it begins to manifest 
itself, both to itself and to others, in its form, and that form is 
reason. 

6 . 

“ The true course of reasoning may proceed from the natural 
study of things sensible to the pure contemplation of things 
spiritual. 

7 . 

“ So f.ir from being of little importance, the knowledge of 
things sensible is exceedingly useful towards the compre- 
hension of things intelligible. For as through the seiises we 
arrive at intelligence, so through the creature we arrive at the 
(heator. 

8 . 

“ The cause of all things, which is God, is at once simple 
and multiple. Tlie divine essence (goodness) is diflused, that 
is, it multiplies itself, in all things which exist ; and afterwards, 
by the same process, that essence, disengaging itself fi om the 
infinite variety of existing things, returns to concentrate itself 
in that simple unity which comprises all things, which is in 
(Jod and is God, so that God is every thing, and every thing 
is God. 

9 . 

“ .Tust as in its origin the whole river springs from a foun- 
tain, just as tlic water aiisiiig from that fountain spreads with- 
out intermission along the bed of that river, whatever the 
length of its course ; so the divine goodness, essence, wisdom, 
life — all that exists in the univeisal source of things — first 
diffuses itself into primary causes, thus giving them being, 
and afterwards passes from these primary causes into their 
effects, thus ciiculating, in a manner ineffable, and in a course 
uninterrupted, fiom things superior to things inferior, and 
returning at length to its source by paths the most intricate 
and secret. 

10 . 

“ God, who alone truly exists, is the essence of all tilings ; 
for, as Dionysius the Areopagite says, ‘ Being in all things is 
that which partakes of the divinity.* 

11 . 

“ God is the beginning, the middle, and the end ; the be- 
ginning, in that all things proceed from him and participate in 
his essence ; the middle, in tliat all things subsist in him and 
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by him ; the end, in that all things tend towards him as their 
repose, as the tenn of their motion, as the stability of their 
perfection. 

12 . 

“ Every thing termed an image of God, every thing we 
see, feel, and comprehend, is but an appearance of what is 
unseen, a manifestation of what is hidden, a path opened to- 
wards the intelligence of what we do not comprehend, a de- 
nomination of that which is ineffable, a step towards that 
which cannot be reached, a form of that which has no form. ^ 


13 . 

“ We can conceive nothing in the creature except the 
Creator, who alone truly is. Out of him nothing can be pro- 
perly termed essential ; for all things proceeding from him are 
merely, as regards their existence, a certain participation in 
the being of him who alone has no procession, who subsists by 
himself. 

14 . 

We should not conceive God and the creature to be two 
distinct beings, but as one and the same being. For the 
creature subsists in God ; and God, in a manner equally won- 
derful and ineffable, creates himself, if wv may thus speak, in 
the creature in which he is manifested : from invisible he be- 
comes visible, from incomprehensible, comprehensible.” 

These extracts prove that John Erigena had none of 
the spirit of Christianity, or none at least beyond what 
was necessary for a philosopher of the Alexandrian 
school, of which he may be termed the representative. 
The theologians of that age were at no loss to perceive 
the dangerous tendency of his doctrines; but during some 
time the hostility raised against him did not much af- 
fect him, since it did not procure him the displeasure 
of Charles. Even Nicolas I. appears to have summoned 
him in vain before the apostolic court at Rome. In the 
end, however, he appears to have retired from the 
world ; — whether to a retreat in France itself, as some 
will have it, or to England, where, as others contend, 
he was patronised by Alfred the Great, is exceedingly 
doubtful. We read, indeed, of a Joannes Scotus, whom 
Alfred placed over the school of Oxford ; and authors 
of the twelfth, if not of the eleventh century, assert that 
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he was identical with the friend of Charles the Bald. 
But it has been contended by others, and with consi- 
derable plausibility, that they were two distinct persons. 
We shall not here enter into the dispute, for the works 
are of more importance than the men. Before we dis- 
miss him, we must advert to a treatise which he wrote 
on the eucharist, but which is no longer extant; we 
have, however, a reply to it by Adrevald, monk of 
Fleury, who exposes what the Roman catholic church 
denominates his errors. That a philosopher like Eri- 
gcna should be no believer in transubstantiation might 
readily be inferred ; it is even doubtful whether he ad- 
mitted the real presence in the eucharist, or what 
schoolmen term con substantiation. As he took care, 
however, to envelope his opinions in prudent mysticism, 
we need not wonder that, like those of Erasmus, they 
should have divided the theological world.* 


II. From the Tenth to the Fifteenth Century, 


Adopting the division which we followed in regard to 
the preceding period, we proceed to consider, separately 
and consecutively, the religious and the intellectual state 
of France and Germany during the five centuries before 
us, — a vast range, but one that must be passed over 
with incredible despatch. 

1. The state of religion during these five centuries 
exhibits some momentous changes both in France and to 
(rennany. The power of the popes, instead of de- 1410. 

* Uaronius," Annales Ecclcsiastici, et Fleury, Histoire Eccl<?8ia8tique 
fsul) aim 18 ). The Monksi of St. Maur, Histoire Litt^raire dela France, 
tom. V. ]). 41fi, A'f. Mabillon, Acta SS; Ord, S. Benedict!, tom. vi. p. 509, &c. 

Usher, Kpistolarum Ilibernicarum Sylloge, p. 41, Ac. Guizot, Histoire de la 
t IV ihsation, Ac. tom. lii. lc<;on 20. 

'I'hc limits which are unavoidably observed in the present work have 
placed the author under great disadvantages. If he dwells even slightly 
on each of the mnncr()U.s iioints which a subject like the present must ex- 
hibit, he soon exceeds his bounds. If he passes rapidly over them, his 
work becomes a b.irren nomenclature,— a dry record of facts, names, and 
d.ites. This consideration ought, in all justice, to disarm the severity of 
criticism ; although i^does not always succeed in doing so. 
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dining, was considerably augmented, chiefly by the 
causes at 'jvhich we liave already glanced in the present 
and preceding volume. The institution of new mon- 
astic orders, especially of the friars, who may be pro- 
perly termed the papal militia, had a wonderful effect 
on public opinion : for ever extolling the sanctity and 
the authority of St. Peter’s successor, his constant allies 
in whatever assaults he meditated on the independence 
of kings and bishops, carrying his commands, in despite 
of all opposition, from kingdom to kingdom, these rest- 
less, enthusiastic men identified his cause with that of 
the cliurch, nay, with that of religion itself. Unwelcome 
as his pretensions were in the abstract, there can be no 
doubt, as we have more than once intimated, that his 
influence was often salutarily exercised. If kings, whose 
power is restricted to one kingdom, may be said to have 
long arms, the assertion holds good a fortiori of popes, 
whose authority was recognised through a wide extent 
of kingdoms and nations. No offending bishop, how- 
ever distant his diocese, however ])rotected by his 
sovereign, could hope to escape the ubiquitous rod sus- 
pended over him. The kings of France, like the emperors 
of (iermany, quailed before this distant power ; or if 
they were so rash as to draw the sword against it, they 
were sooil humbled. It was a novel sight to sec mon- 
archs of the greatest peojde under heaven su])niit to a 
Iminiliating public j)enance, or bend for absolution to 
some papal legate, who liad no legions at command, 
wdiosc powxT wlioUy rested on opinion. But tliat power 
eventually declined. The schisms of tlie popes, the 
notorious dissi}>ation of most who dw’elt at Avignon, no 
less than their unprincipled subserviency to the French 
kings, and tlie worldly policy of all, wdiether at Avignon 
or Home, were fatal to a powder which had no other 
foundation than its reputed sanctity. In the otlier dig- 
nities of the church there w^as a corresponding decline. 
So long as archbishops and bishoj)s were intent only on 
the duties of the station, so long as they were selected 
for their merit only, religion could not Iqsc its reverence, 
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nor its ministers their worldly consideration ; but when 
they became great temporal barons, when, consequently, 
the dignity became attractive to ambition, men of family 
were the most frequent and successful candidates for it. 
The duties of the richer sees were generally performed 
by deputy, while the dignitary joined in the pom})s and 
follies of the court. The same was the case in regard 
to the mitred abbots, whom we continually find in the 
retinue of ])rinces. Sometimes, indeed, they were com- 
pelled to visit their nmnasteries : but as, while there, 
they took care to u})hold a cumbrous stately ceremonial, 
as if resolved to exact from others the homage they 
themselves had been constrained to pay to royalty ; as, 
disdaining to live with their brethren, they occupied a 
separate magnificent edifice, encompassed by a host of 
pampered menials, those monasteries could very well 
have disj)cnsed with their occasional visits. That during 
their fiequent absence discipline should be relaxed, that 
their presence should inculcate luxury and pride, was 
inevitable. For the abuses which so notoriously reigned 
in the secular church, the censors of councils endea- 
voured to jmovide a remedy; but without a power at 
hand, both able and willing to enforce them, the best 
decrees would be no lietter than waste paper : the bishops 
were themsehes too much implicated in these abuses, 
heartily to co-ojierate in their removal. In like manner, 
the regular or monastic church had its reformers, whose 
efforts were successful only for a period. As, where an 
individual bisliop had piety and firmness, he might 
enforce the observance of discipline in his own diocese, 
so, () fortiori, might the abbot, who, in addition to these 
qualities, possessed humility enough to prefer remaining 
in bis cloister to the tumults of a court. Thus, while 
St. Fulliert of C'hartres, and St. Wolfgang of Ratisbon, 
('xercised this salutary influence in their dioceses, St. 
Mayeul, abbot of Clugny, and his successor, St. Odilo, 
were no less occu])ied in tightening the relaxed band 
of discipline. These it is sufficient merely to indicate ; 
but we must devote some attention to those whose sphere 
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of action was more extended, or whose characters were 
more extraordinary.* 

060 ’ Among those who most laboured at the reformation 
^ alike of their clergy and flocks, must be reckoned St, 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague. This celebrated man was 
a Bohemian. The time of his birth is unknown ; but 
it was certainly about the year 9^0, as in 97^^ we find 
him a youth at Magdeburg, prosecuting his studies un-. 
der the archbishop. During a severe illness he had 
been devoted by his parents to the service of the altar ; 
and all his studies consequently tended to the ecclesi- 
astical state. On the death of the archbishop he returned 
to Prague, where he entered into holy orders. Though 
in 983, on the death of the bishop Dithmar, he was 
only subdcacon, strange to say he was elected, with the 
full approbation of duke Boleslas the Pious, the succes- 
sor in that sec. At this time, indeed, the Bohemians 
were scarcely reclaimed from idolatry : in fact, the 
father of the present duke had been a pagan ; and St. 
Wenceslas, the uncle of the duke, had fallen a martyr 
to his faith. Adalbert owed his dignity aa much to his 
birth as to any other cause. He was confirmed by the 
emperor, approved by the pope, and consecrated. But 
the bishop had little success in his labours among so 
fierce and barbarous a people. Though he watched and 
prayed, fasted and preached incessantly ; though he 
subjected himself to extraordinary austerities, was 
abundant in almsgiving, and visited with exemplary 
patience the sick, the captive, and the orphan, his 
merits were not understood. He could not restrain his 
clergy from concubinage, nor the laity from a plurality 
of women, nor both from drunkenness ; nor could he 
avert what he doubtless regarded as a yet greater evil, — 
the sale of Christian slaves to Jews and pagans. AVith 
equal bitterness did he complain of the general indo- 
cility of his priests, of the haughtiness of the barons, 
of the great immorality of all classes. Seeing the fruit- 

* Founded on Baronius, Annales Ecclcsiastici, on Flcur>*8 Hibtoire Ec- 
cKsiabtique, and other ccclebiastical authorities. 
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iessness of his labours, he resolved to abandon the kin^*- 
dom, and lay his grievances before the pope. John XV. 
did not disapprove his purpose, and told him that it was 
certainly better to leave his flock than to perish with it. 
This moral cowardice does little honour to either. Yet 
Adalbert, in some things, had as much resolution, as much 
energy of purpose, as any man of his age, Hife design 
was to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and he prepared 
for the journey, not by amassing money, but by distri- 
buting all he had to the poor : even a large sum which 
the empress Theophania (consort of Otho II.), then at 
Rome, gave him, he secretly applied to the relief of the 
indigent. Having dismissed his domestics, assumed a 
mean garb, and laden an ass with books, clothes, and 
other things, he left Rome with an intention of em- 
barking at one of the sea-ports in C’alabria ; but jiassing 
by the celebrated monastery of Monte-Casino, the abbot 
dissuaded him from his voyage, by representing it, with 
justice, as a doubtful duty, and as likely to produce 
more harm than good. He returned to Rome, and as- 
sumed the habit in the monastery of St. Alexis. In 
five ' years, however, his flock demanded him, and by 
the pope he was commanded to return. But though he 
was received with acclamation, his labours to regenerate 
the people were as fruitless as before. He was more 
successful in Hungary, whither he not only despatched 
missionaries, but hastened himself. But this success 
could not overcome his dislike of Prague, which he 
again quitted for his monastery at Rome. This second 
act of moral cowardice was severely reprehended by his 
metropolitan, the archbishop of Mayence, who re- 
claimed him of the j)ope. In 99(), he abode for some 
time with the emperor Otho III., in that city, — pro- 
bably endeavouring to procure his dismissal from the 
episcopal charge. On this occasion his biographer, 
Cosma of Prague, a writer of the twelfth century, 
praises his extraordinary humility. It exhibited itself, 
however, in a strange manner, when he brushed the san- 
dals and boots of those who slept in the palace. Having 
VOL. II. T 
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visited, with great devotion, the shrines of St. Martin at 
Tours, of St. Denis at Paris, and of St. Benedict at 
Fleury*, he reluctantly returned towards Bohemia. 
On his way, however, he learned what was not likely to 
raise his respect for it, that four of his brothers, with 
a considerable number of other Christians, had recently 
been massacred, before the very altar, by the pagan in- 
habitants. He had before experienced the truth of the 
saying, A prophet haa no honour in his own country : 
now he heard that they absolutely refused to receive 
him, on the ground that he would seek to avenge the 
death of his brethren. It is difficult to account for the 
hatred which the Bohemians bore to him, and for his 
dislike to them. It could not wholly arise from their 
hostility to ('hristianity ; for many were suffered to live 
and die in that faith unmolested. At this distance of 
time we need not seek out the reason. Let that reason 
have been what it might, he resolved to return no more 
to Prague. He first repaired into Poland, to duke Bo- 
leslas, in whose service he had an elder brother. While 
there, if the Polish writers are to be believed, he founded 
the archbishopric of Cnesna, of which he was the first 
prelate. Of this circumstance, hov/ever, no mention 
is made by Cosma of Prague, nor, as far as we can 
gather, by any writer prior to Dlugoss, the Polish histo- 
rian of the fifteenth century. \\ bile there, he re- 
solved to preach the Gospel to the pagan Prussians. 
Accompanied by thirty Polish soldiers, as an escort, he 
proceeded to Dantzic. There he converted many ; and 
soon plunged into the wilder parts of the country, 
without his escort, which he had previously dismissed. 
While preaching one day on a little island in one of the 
numerous rivers of Prussian Pomerania, a barbarian 
struck him to the earth. He was taken to the neigh- 
bouring village, and asked respecting his name, country, 
profession, and the object of his journey. ‘‘ I am a 
Slave," was the reply, by name Adalbert, by profes- 
sion a monk, formerly a bishop, now your apostle. The 
• See Vol. I. p. 185. 
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object of my journey is your salvation, — that you may 
forsake your dumb idols, that you may acknowledge your 
Creator, the only true God, and that by believing in 
Him you may inherit life everlasting.” The barba- 
rians, incapable of comprehending him, only replied 
with curses, and with threats that, if he did not in- 
stantly depart from the country, they would put him to 
death. But Adalbert had no intention to return : he 
abode a few days at a place on the frontiers until his 
beard and hair grew, when, laying aside his pontifical 
robes, and assuming the habit of the people, he re- ap- 
peared among them, hoping to pass as one of them, and 
to earn his subsistence by the sweat of his brow. He 
and bis companions were soon surprised singing psalms, 
and were fettered. While Adalbert was exhorting them 
to suffer courageously for the truth, the chief of the 
heathens, named Siggo, who was also a pagan priest, 
hurled a dart which entered his breast : it was followed 
by six others ; so that he sunk with the seven darts in 
his body. His companions having unbound his hands, 
he crossed them, and, while calling for mercy on him- 
self and his murderers, his soul issued with his blood. 

He was immediately beheaded, the head triumphantly 
carried on a pole ; but both head and body were soon 
afterwards ransomed by Boleslas of Boland. His compa- 
nions appear to have been reduced to slavery. This pre- 
late must be reverenced as the apostle of Hungary and 
Pomerania, at a time when the barbarian inhabitants 
were so dreaded that missionaries were in no hurry to 
venture there.* 

Of a spirit kindred with that of St. Adalbert, though io7o 
more distinguished as a missionary than a reformer, was to 
St.Otho, bishop of Bamberg, and apostle of Pomerania. 039. 
He was a native of Swabia : the time of his birth is 
unknown ; but he was probably advanced in years 

• Cosina Vragpiibis, Chronica liohemoruni, lit), i. p. 15, &c. ; necnon Vita 
S. Adalbert!, p 74, &c. (apud Dubravmin, Ilorum Bohcmicarum j£tiqui 
Scriptores) Bollaiidistic, Acta Sanctorum, Die Aprilis xxiii. ACtieas 
Sylvius, Hihtoria Itoheinica, cap. 15. Joannes DIugossus, Historia Po- 
lonicu, lib. ii. col. 118. Pleury, Histoirc Eccltuastique, tom. xiL (sub 
annis). 

T 2 
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when he died, in 1139* His family was noble, hut 
poor ; so poor, that before he had finished his studies 
in philosophy, he left the school, and proceeded into 
Poland, where he knew such was the want of learning, 
that even his imperfect knowledge would be gladly re- 
ceived. There he opened a school, where he both 
taught himself and others, so as to acquire wealth and 
reputation. By the Polish nobles he was introduced to 
the notice of their duke, who employed him in some 
important negotiations. Of these, the chief was the 
negotiation of a marriage between the duke, now a 
widower, and a sister of the emperor of Germany^ 
He succeeded, and obtained the favour of tliat poten- 
tate, who made him his chaplain. This post was the 
foundation of his future fortunes. In a few years he 
was elected to the dignity of chancellor of the empire ; 
and, in 1102, he received the vacant see of Bamberg. 
Within the space of twenty years, Otho founded as 
many monasteries. But he w'as even more usefully em- 
ployed in a mission into Pomerania, to convert the pagan 
inhabitants. For such a mission the victories of duke 
Boleslas had opened a way ; and it was at that sove- 
reign’s entreaty, no less than by the papal permission,' 
that he undertook it. His success is said to have been 
prodigious: at Piritz he baptized, not hundreds, but 
thousands ; wdio, however, appear to have forsaken their 
gods rather through love of change than from any thing 
like conviction of the superior blessings of Christianity. 
At Stettin, Wollin, and other countries adjoining the 
mouth of the Oder, he had more difficulty : the pagans 
at first rejected his religion, contending that they were 
already more moral than the Christians ; that, for in- 
stance, they never stole, nor, consequently, had any 
need to hang or mutilate culprits for such an offence, 
wffiich they understood was perpetually committed 
among all Christian nations. Self-interest at length did 
what persuasion would probably have failed to effect. 
Their duke, who was a Christian, and the duke of Po- 
land, lord paramount of the province, consented to di- 
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minish their taxes^ on condition of their embracing the 
new faith. All who pleased were now baptized ; but 
some grim old pagans, too honest to accept even eternal 
life on such terms, adhered to their gods until a better 
acquaintance with the virtues of the bishop disposed 
them to submit. They saw that he was charitable to 
all men, that he redeemed captives, clothed the naked, 
fed the hungry ; and they naturally began to love 
him. They offered no opposition when he ordered that 
huge sledge hammers should destroy their gods; and 
when they perceived that he was neither blasted by 
lightning, nor riven by thunder, they agreed that his 
God was the most powerful, and they consented to em- 
brace the same religion. Most of these conversions 
appear to have been enduring ; for Otho took care to 
leave missionaries, and to luocure the nomination of a 
bishop, to fill his place after his return to Bamberg. 
In 1180 he paid a second visit to the country, with the 
same success ; but hearing that idolatry had been re- 
established at Stettin, the most barbarous district of 
Pomerania, he resolved to reclaim his old converts. In 
vain did his clergy endeavour to divert him from his 
puq^ose ; for they well knew that his death was decreed 
if he again appeared there : he persisted, and they 
honourably determined not to abandon him. In fact, 
accident only — which, as usual, is mystified into mi- 
racle — appears to have saved him from the wilcl apo- 
states of that city. Fortunately there still were some 
sincere converts ; his presence emboldened others to 
declare for him. Such was the force of his discourse, 
and the sanctity of his life, that, in an assembly of the 
people, it was again resolved to restore Christianity, and 
to destroy every remaining vestige of idolarfy. The 
resolution was carried into effect ; and though there 
were many displeased to see their gods every where 
broken to pieces, they were constrained to be silent. 
Time, and constant teaching, confirmed the whole po- 
pulation in the faith, though they continued to love 
their old traditions long after this event. In fact, down 
T S 
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,to our own times, the wild tales of the Pomeranians are 
deeply impressed with a pagan spirit. The last years of 
his life were passed by St. Otlio at Bamberg, in the 
exercise of the Christian virtues, which procured him 
the affection of his contemporaries^ and the veneration 
of posterity.* 

1 050 The labours of another reformer, of St, Bruno, the ce- 

to lebrated founder of the Carthmians, were more success* 
ful than those of St. Adalbert. Of this churchman, a 
native of Cologne, and born probably about the middle 
of the eleventh century, we hear nothing until a dispute 
occurred between Manasses, archbishop of llheims, and 
his clergy. Bruno was one of the accusers ; and this is 
one of the many occasions where the papal authority 
was justly invoked, and beneficially exercised. After 
many evasions, Manasses was deposed. While a canon 
in that cathedral, Bruno formed the resolution of re- 
tiring from the world. In 1084, he went to consult 
Hugh, bishop of (Irenoble, — a prelate famous for 
ascetic holiness. He had six companions with him, all 
anxious to enter into a life much more strict than that 
observed in any of the religious houses of France; the 
discipline of which, since the time of St. Benedict of 
Aniana, had greatly declined. The bishop advised them 
to settle in the Chartreuse, — a rocky wilderness, sur- 
rounded by savage mountains, about four leagues from 
Grenoble. Accordingly, the seven enthusiasts established 
themselves in that wild region. 4’o avert the possi- 
bility of a temptation which all minds dread, Hugh 
published a proclamation in which all women were 
forbidden to pass near the monastery, and all men to 
fish, hunt, or graze cattle in its vicinity. Such pro- 
hibitions, indeed, were almost unnecessary, for the mo- 
nastery was nearly inaccessible : one abrupt, winding, 
j)recipitate pathway only led to it. The course of life 
pursued by this little fraternity is graphically drawn by 


♦ Vita S Ottonis Apostoli Pomeranorum, lib. i. ii. iii. p. 41— (apud 
Canisium, Thesaurus Monumentoruin, tom. ui. 13ollandii>ta?, Acta .Sanc- 
torum, Die Juhi xi. 
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a contemporary, Guibert, abbot of Our Lady of Nogent, 
in the diocese of Laon : — 

“ Bruno, having abandoned the city, resolved also to renounce 
the world ; and, (lisliking his own neighbourhood, he proceeded 
to the territory round Grenoble. There selecting a precipitate 
road, exceedingly wild-looking, and accessible only by a diffi- 
cult path rarely trod, below which opened a gloomy valley, 
or rather a deep ravine, he built his habitation, and founded a 
rule still observed by his followers. Each monk has his cell 
around the enclosure, and in it he labour«. sleeps, and eats. On 
Sunday, each receives from the purveyor his nourishment for 
the following week, that is, bread and roots, their only food 5 
and each cooks liis share in his own cell. Water, for what- 
ever purpose, they may have in abundance from a cistern which 
surrounds the cloister, little pipes running into each cell. On 
Sundays and festivals they are also allowed fish and cheese : 
fish indeed they are not allowed to purchase, but they may 
receive it when oflered to them by the cliarity of good men. 
Gold, silver, and church ornaments they have received from no 
one ; all that they have is a silver chalice. They do not meet 
in the church at the same hours as we, but at others. On 
Sundays, and, if I am not mistaken, on other festivals, they 
hear mass. They never tire themselves by talking : if they 
want any thing, they ask for it by signs. They sometimes 
drink wine ; but it is so weakent*d, that it has no taste of wine, 
and differs little from common water. They wear a hair-cloth 
to cover their nakedness ; their otlier gannents are very light. 
They live under the guidance of a prior ; the functions of 
abbot and procurator arc }»erformcd by the bishop of Grenoble, 
a man eminently ])ious. Though straitened by such poverty, 
they have collected a good library ; the less they possess of the 
bread wlu’ch is perishable, tJie more anxiously do they labour 
for the bread whicli never perishes, but endureth for ever. 
As I have just said, they arc rigid observers of poverty ; and 
the very year in which I write has witnessed a proof of the 
assertion. Inspired by devotion, and attracted liy the repu- 
tation of the ]dace, the count dc Nevers, a pious and powerful 
man, has visited them. While with them he dwelt at great 
length on the ambition of the world, and exhorted them to 
keep clear from it. Yet no sooner was he returned to his own 
home, than remembering the indigence which he had witnessed, 
and forgetful of the sage discourse he had held to them, he sent 
them 1 know not how much silver plate, of very great value ; 
but if he was forgetful, they were not. Having held a council 
together, they replied in the very words he had addressed to 
T 4 
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them, — that as ncitlier for their daily uses, nor for those of reu 
ligion, they needed to retain the property of others, as they 
held such things in no repute, they could not see what need 
there was of receiving them. The count was somewhat 
ashamed of having offered what gave the lie to his exhortations : 
however, without being offended at their reproof, he sent them 
some ox skins and‘parcliments, which he knew they wanted. — 
This place is called Chartreuse : it has a little spot of ground 
fit for the cultivation of corn. With the fleeces of sheep, which 
they breed in some numbers, they provide themselves with 
whatever they want. At the foot of the mountain are some 
little huts, where above twenty laymen constantly live under 
their direction. These monks arc filled with such a love of 
meditation, that they have not a whit departed from the spirit 
of their rule ; nor has their zeal in the least cooled by the aus- 
terity of their life.” 

In a few years, however, St. Bruno, at the express 
command of pope Urban II., who had been his pupil 
at Ilheims, proceeded to Rome, to aid the lioly see with 
his counsels. But such a man was not Hkely to feel at 
ease in a court, though that court was the residence of 
Christ’s vicar on earth : he soon left it for a desert in 
Calabria, where he founded another monastery, and 
where he died in 1101. Fifty years after his death, the 
same testimony is borne to the poverty of the Carthu. 
sians by Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, who 
proves that their austerities, instead of diminishing, 
had augmented. Until tlie time of Cuigo, fifth grand 
prior of the order, wlio died in 1 137, the Great Char- 
treuse, like the numerous filial congregations which 
branched from it, were governed by unwritten observ- 
ances. As in the Great Chartreuse, thirteen monks only 
were allowed to live together, and sixteen converts in 
the huts at the foot of the hill ; and yet, as applications 
for admission were perpetual, the prior had no alternative 
but either to refer the postulants to some other order, 
the Cistercians for instance, or despatch colonies into 
various parts of the kingdom. For a time the former 
policy was adopted : hut at length it was resolved to 
multiply the establishments of the order, all strictly 
dependent on the Great Chartreuse. Seven of these 
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colonies, each headed by an experienced monk as prior, 
were sent into different parts of France. It was now 
( 1128 ) that Guigo, at the persuasion of the bishop of 
Grenoble and others, resolved to commit to writing the 
constitutions by which they were governed, such as they 
had received them from St. Bruno their patriarch. By 
these we perceive that the Carthusians diff'ercd in some 
important respects from other monastic orders. In the 
first place, like the inmates of Camaldula*, they were 
hermits rather than cmnobites ; for each had a separate 
cell, and was not allowed to communicate with the rest, 
except on a few occasions. In the second, though their 
fasts were as rigorous as those of any other order, and 
their fare poorer than any except that of St. Komuald, 
they were not obliged to hear mass except on Sundays 
and festivals. When that office is celebrated, as in some 
religious establishments, two or three times a day, it 
cannot be regarded with much devotion. The C'arthu- 
sians frequented the church twice only in the day — at 
matins and vespers ; but they were obliged to repeat a 
long office daily in their cells. It must be recorded, to 
the honour of the founder, that the rest of their time 
was devoted to the improvement of the mind. Every 
monk was of necessity able to read and write ; and once 
a week every one received pen, ink, and parchment, to 
copy the portion of MS. assigned him : many hours, 
too, were reserved for reading. A third peculiarity is 
more striking : poor as was their fare, and frequent as 
were their fasts — never less than three days a week — 
it was yet feared lest tlie impulses of the body should 
become tpo riotous to be governed : frequent blistering 
and bleeding was therefore enforced. The converts were 
not allowed to visit the upper house ; nor the monks to 
descend to the house below. In the time of Guigo a 
terrible disaster befel the establishment. In these bleak 
regions the snow is often deep: on the tops of the 
mountains it is abundant ; and sometimes an avalanche 
descends to choke up the defiles below. One of these 
* See Vol. I. p. 199, && 
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visitations of nature unfortunately took the monastery 
in its way, and buried all in its ruins except a few, who 
were active enough to escape from the danger. After 
this accident the monks are said to have relaxed in their 
discipline. That the order had greatly declined about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, is evident from 
the acknowledgment of the thirteenth general. To con- 
vince his brethren that their lives were much more lax 
than those of their predecessors, he reproduced the 
original institutes of the order as promulgated by (iuigo. 

We have reason,** he observ^es, to dread the judg- 
ment of God, in that we have transgressed the bonds 
prescribed by our fathers : should any one doubt this 
fact, let him consult the statutes of dom (iuigo, and he 
will soon see how different our manner of life is from 
that of our fathers.” In short, prosperity proved as 
fatal to the virtues of the Carthusians as to the Bene- 
dictines, or any other order in the church.* 

1024 Nearly contemporary with the foundation of the 
to Carthusian was that of another order, still more cele- 
lllii. I^ratcd, — the Cisternam^ St. Robert ^ surnamed De 
Moleme, a gentleman of Champagne, renounced the 
world at the tender age of fifteen, and professed in the 
Benedictine house of Moutier-la-Celle, near Troyes. 
Here he doubtless improved in the usual monastic vir- 
tues ; for we soon find him ehwated to the dignity of 
abbot in St. Michael de Tonnerre. But he held it a very 
short time ; the discipline of the place was much too 
lax for his notions of monastic purity ; and as he was 
unable to reform it, he resigned his office. By pope 
Alexander II. he was commanded to assume the di- 


♦ Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, ct I’leury, Histoiro Eccl^siastiquc 
(pub annis). Vita S. Brunonis (apud Sunuin, l)i‘ J’robatis SaTiclorum 
Vitis, Die Octobrwvi.). Guibcrtus Abbas B, Marias de Navigento, l)c 
Vita sua, lib. i. cap. 2. Matron, Annales Ordinis CartusieiiMs, tom. i. 
A. D, lOM— ins. Outgo, Vita S. Hugonis (apud Bollandistas, Acta 
Sanctorum, Die Aprilisi.). Sigebertus OemblacciiMS, Chronica (sub 
annis). S. Bernardus, Epistolai ad Vanos (in Openbus, torn, i.l Tlic Monk» 
of St. Maur, Histoirc Littcraire de la France, tom. ix. p. S.*!!. (Vic de 
S. Brunon) ; tom. x. p.431. (Vie dc (iuilrert) ; tom. xi p. 119. (\iede 
S. Hugues) ; ct p. r>40. (Vie do Guignes), cu7/i niulth aim. 
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rection of some hermits who had established themselves 
at Colan, a retreat between Tonnerre and Chably. For 
some years he appears to have been satisfied with the 
austerities of the new brotherhood ; but in 1075 he left 
them, retired into the desert of Moleme, in Burgundy, 
where he laid the foundation of a monastery. This 
place, too, is said in its commencement to have been 
distinguished for its ascetic virtues ; but when these 
virtues had attracted the munificence of the rich, when 
ample possessions succeeded to a few barren rocks, they 
declined rapidly, we are told, from their pristine state. 
This is probably exaggerated ; but it is certain that the 
monks could not be persuaded to abandon their new 
advantages — to renounce tithes and oblations, and again 
to live by manual labour. Perceiving that his exhort- 
ations were of no avail, he quitted them, to undertake 
the government of another eremetical colony. The re- 
pentant monks, however, applied to the pope, who 
commanded him to return ; but as that repentance was 
short-lived, he and a few companions applied to Hugh, 
archbishop of Lyons, and papal legate, for permission 
to choose some retreat where they might observe the 
rule of St. Benedict in all its rigour unmolested. The 
request was granted ; Robert abdicated in the chapter 
his abbatial dignity, and, accompanied by about twenty 
monks who partook of his sentiments, he retired to the 
dark forest of Cistercium, or Citeaux, a solitude about 
five leagues from Dijon, in the diocese of Chalons, con- 
ceded to them by Renard, viscount of Beaune, the pro- 
prietor. Their first care was to build a number of 
wooden cells, with an oratory in honour, not of God, but 
of the Virgin. Having been elected abbot of the new 
community, Robert received the pastoral staff from the 
hands of the diocesan. The rule adopted was strictly 
that of St. Benedict, and they observed it with a rigour 
unknown to other communities : every article they in- 
terpreted in its most rigid sense, and would allow of no 
exemption or dispensation from any quarter. The 
foundation of an order which was so amazingly to mul- 
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tiply in France^ and considerably in other countries^ is 

commemorated in a rude monkish distich : — 

* 

“ Anno milcno conteno hib minus uno, 

Sub patT» Kobertu coDpit Cibtercmb Urdo.” 

In about a year, however, the founder was again com- 
pelled to return to Moleme, which he did not quit until 
his death, in 1110. After this second return he is said 
to have found his old monks much more docile, and 
that he transformed them into Cistercians. It is not 
probable that, during his later years, he resigned all 
authority over the infant establishment at Citeaux ; or 
that Alberic, whom he entrusted with the government, 
and installed abbot, was, in reality, more than prior in 
power. However this be, the place flourished : Eudes, 
duke of Burgundy, took it under his protection, and 
added to its possessions : his bones were brought thither 
from the holy land ; and his second son Henry became 
a member of the community. It must not, however, 
be supposed that this prosperity was of sudden growth, 
or that the order had not its difficulties. Alberic, the 
second abbot, was long afflicted that nobody came to 
join them. No doubt the severity of an institute, where 
all superfluous finery, even all decent comfort, was ba- 
nished ; • where no oblations were received, where titles 
were renounced, where four hours* sleep only was 
allowed, and where one simple dish of vegetables was 
the daily allowance, was at first exceedingly repulsive. 
Under St. Stephen (an Englishman), the third abbot, 
the severity of the discipline was augmentetl, and made 
clearly to approximate to that of the C’arthusians. In 
1111, and the following year, this excellent superior 
had the grief to see most of his brethren removed by a 
pestilential malady. He was beginning to lament the 
approaching extinction of the community, and that he 
should be left to survive so many of his dearest brethren, 
when, in 111/1, he was amply consoled by the arrival of 
thirty converts, headed by one who was destined to prove 
the greatest glory of the order, a doctor of the church 
universal, and beyond doubt one of the most remark- 
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able men of the middle ages — the far-famed St. Ber- 
nard.* 

He who should attempt to write the life of St. Bcr- 1091 
nard in less than a volume like the present, would to 
show little judgment. It has been written in numer- 
ous languages by a thousand pens ; and it forms the 
subject of nearly as many volumes. The labours, the 
writings, tlie influence of a man who was the director 
of popes, the arbiter among kingb, often the severe 
censor of both, to whom all Europe looked for advice ; 
who effected great good and great evil, — nothing so 
evil as the disastrous crusade which he directed against 
the east, — are not to be understood without innumerable 
details, derived alike from his personal, his ecclesiastical, 
and his literary history. Born near Dijon in IO9I, 
devoted to religion from his infancy, and educated with 
a view to the church, he soon testified a predilection 
for the cloister. Nor was he satisfied wdth the care of 
his own salvation ; he proved that he had, or would be 
thought to have, a mi«!sion for that of others. He had 
an uncle, a father, five brothers, and one sister, whom 
he resolved to imbue with his sentiments : by degrees 
he prevailed on all, one by one, to renounce the world. 
With two, however, he had some trouble, — Guy, the 
eldest, who was the father of a family, and his sister, 
who was the mother of one. A piety more rational 
than liis would have exhorted both to persevere in the 
duties of the >tate they had assumed, would have incul- 
cated the active, useful virtues, in preference to the 
ascetical. But at no period of his life was this saint 
much distinguished for reflection : enthusiastic, fiery 
even, he never condescended to enquire into the nature 
and obligations of the social state, but, hurried along by 
one perpetual impulse, he acted as if the only way to 

* Ahnnquo, IntroducMoad Annalct* Cistcrcicnscs, ct Annalc8(8ubannis^ 
Baronius, Annalesi I^dc&iastici, ct 1 knirv, Hihtoire Erclesiastique (sub 
aimih) BolKindist.i>, Acta Sanctorum, Die* Aprihb xxix. et Die Augusti 
XX Carolus de \isih, Bibhotheca ( isterciensi'i, p. 288 The Monks of 
St Maur, Histoire Litt^rairc tie la France, tom. x. p. 1, &c , tom. xi. p. 
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serve God was through monastic observances. Guy 
was at length persuaded ; but the difficulty was to per- 
suade his wife, who clamoured loudly for her conjugal 
riglits : she appears to have been terrified into submis- 
sion ; she assumed the veil in a nunnery near Dijon. 
Ilumbeline, the sister, did not quit the world until 
some years after her brother became abbot ; but at 
length the same perverse inducement prevailed on her 
to renounce the duties of her station, and to enter the 
cloister. In short, such was the perverse success of 
Bernard's proselytism, such the rapidity with which he 
allured children from their parents, and husbands from 
their wives ; with which be peopled the cloister at the 
expense of the world, that, before he assumed the cowl, 
his visits were dreaded by most families : if his ap- 
proach were known, wives hid their hus))ands, mothers 
their children ; in fact, he was avoided like the plague. 
In 1113, he presented himself at the new' Cistercian 
foundation, accompanied, as we have before observed, 
by thirty converts. Never was so enthusiastic an in- 
mate before received : by vigils, by fasts, by continued 
austerities of every description, by manual labour no 
less than rigid devotional exercise, he attenuated his 
body so that it was in danger of being sw'ept away by 
the winds of heaven ; yet for all this, and though his 
countenance was emaciated and pale, the fire within 
him gave intense lustre to his looks. From his recej)- 
tion may be dated the greatness of the order : that very 
year the first filial foundation, that of Forte, was esta- 
blished ; others, such as Pontigni, Clairvaux, and 
Morimund, followed ; and, in their turn, each of these 
four abbeys became the fruitful mothers of otlier reli- 
gious establishments. St. Stephen, the third abbot of the 
Cistercians, who may be termed the general of the order, 
was the first monastic dignitary w'ho instituted chapters 
general. In selecting the monks who were to fill the 
office of superiors in the new filial congregations, 
St. Bernard, to whom the amazing prosperity of the 
order was so much indebted, was not likely to be over- 
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bashed : though only in his twenty-fourth year, he was 
placed over that of Clairvaux. In this capacity^ he 
exacted too much from human nature. lie expected 
all his monks to be filled with the same enthusiasm ; to 
obtain the same empire over the passions ; to be equally 
incessant in that mystic abstraction which scarcely re- 
cognised the existence of surrounding objects. But 
though he exhorted to a perfection unattainable in this 
mortal state, his brethren did not -Tail to respect him 
as one illuminated by celestial inspiration^ — not the 
less so, perhaps, that his beatific visions, his aspir- 
ations after an intimate communion with another world, 
were incomprehensible to them. That his fame should 
spread widely was to be expected : in fact, his influ- 
ence extended so rapidly, that the gradations are almost 
imperceptible. As his history, however, is that of 
all Europe, we must refrain from entering further into 
it. II is character was a strange mixture of humi- 
lity and pride ; as a man, and even as an abbot, he 
edified all by the eageiness with which he conde- 
scended to the meanest offices ; by the readiness with 
which he preferred every one to himself. But as an 
advocate for the rights of the church, for ihe immu- 
nities of the clergy, no less than for the great interests 
of morality, he was fierce, untractahle, unforgiving, 
haughty, and tyrannical. With equal zeal did he re- 
prove pope and monarch, prelate and doctor, — Euge- 
nius 111. like Louis VII. of France; the archbishop 
Philip like Peter Abelard, llis disputes with this 
last celebrated man, wdiom, not satisfied with condemn- 
ing, lie delighted to insult, are well known to every 
reader. The e})ithets which he bestows on his oppo- 
nents might fill many pages ; such as, beast, liar, fool, 
forerunner of Antichristy demon; and do little honour to 
his memory. He had seen enough to despise the scholastic 
subtleties so rife in his days, and to discern that the 
propositions of Abelard, Arnold of Brescia, and others, 
would, if pushed into their legitimate consequences, be 
fatal to religion. But his intellect was far from being 
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of a high order : he had little learning; he had no logic ; 
his judgment was weak ; yet he compensated for these 
defects by an eloquence which is described as wonder- 
ful. Neither his sermons, however, nor his epistles, 
nor his smaller tracts, earnest as is their manner, would 
lead us to infer his powers of persuasion, which must 
doubtless have chiefly depended on his animated deli- 
very, on his impassioned manner, aided as they were by 
the reputed sanctity of his life, by the fame of his 
alleged miracles, and by the authority of his char?icter. 
How fatally he moved the kings and nobles of Europe 
to arm for the rescue of the Holy Land ; how wonder- 
ful the zeal with which he inspired old and young ; 
how, in his enthusiastic exultation, as he distributed the 
cross with his own hands to tens of thousands, he pro- 
mised victory after victory to his deluded followers — 
deluded by his very sincerity — is known to every 
reader of the crusades. The result proved that he was 
little of a prophet : the fall of tliousands and hundreds 
of thousands on the wildest expedition ever undertaken 
by man, probably hastened his end, which arrived at 
Ciairvaux, Aug. 20. 1 158. In the estimate of his per- 
sonal character, we cordially join with the members of 
the Erendi Institute, who so nobly continue the inva- 
luable work commenced by the monks of St. Maur. 

Ilernard wa« entitled to ♦his supreme honour (canonis- 
ation) by the sanctity of* his manners, hy the fervour of his zeal, 
by tlie loyalty of’ Ids actions, and hy the sincerity of Ins dis- 
courses. He never spoke any thing which he did not believe 
to be true ; he never attempted a thing which he did not be- 
lieve to l)e right. No species of disguise, not the shadow of 
hypocrisy, is to be found in the whole of In's eoiuluet : history 
exhibits to us very few persons, indeed, who have combined, 
in the management of affairs, whether political or religious, so 
much openness and energy. The opinions received hy tlie 
times exercised over him an empire which his invincible elo- 
quence extended and enlarged in every direction.” 

Of his literary (jualifications the same eloquent and 
able writers speak at great length. Among other ob- 
servations : — 
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Sim})le with nobleness, always filled with thoughts iuid 
bometitnes with sentiments, his letters may be regarded as the 
best productions of the epistolary kind that the twelfth eentujj 
lias lefl us. As to his sermons, most of them, w'e confess, do 
•not appear to us to he impressed with the stamp of eloquent t‘. 
They are chapters on morality rather than discourses piopci’v 
so tailed, the llioughts of a jiious mysth' author, rather than 
the words of an oia<or. In them we oliseive, we think, mt.ie 
symmetry thati cotmection, mote esitlenee of itleas than of 
feelings, more understantling than elotjucnce.” — “ In onr 
ejes, his tracts are his principal litciaiy titles. The piety of a 
cicnobite and tlie iniagin-ition of a writer apjiear in his d - 
wiijition of the sevcial degrees of humility and piitle Ibit 
his tre itise on draco, thiongh the ditficulty of the subject, the 
]K“rspicnity of the thoughts, the vi\atily of the expiessions; and 
^he four first hooks of Consideration, tliiough the inqioitancL ol 
the in itter, the ele\.ition of the conceptions, the nohhness anti 
animation of the stjle, desene peihajis the first jilate not onU 
nnong tne wo'ks of St. Ikinard, but of the age. It is on!} 
hi tlR'se fiaets, in twcul\ sermons, and four or five long lettei‘>, 
that the abbot of Cl.arvaux has attended to the care requiKtl 
by tlie art of wilting; every where else he abandons himself 
to his sentiments and ideas, to flu* uin hackled activity of Lj," 
imagination and mind, and, satisfied with liareK expressing 
what lie feel-, and tliiiiks, he never comjKises works.” — “ Hi^ 
biilh'ant and feitile imagination ajipeais in imuiy of liis woiks, 
however cliastene'd by the aiisteie giavity of the subieet and oi 
the author.” — ‘‘ How can we douot the eloquence and genhi- 
of a monk who sent 100,000 pilgiims into Palestine, without 
going himself.^ Too woithy of our admiration throiigli tht 
vast iinjiuhse* he gave to his generation, he has also a claim to 
our esteem, since- the purity of his iteal, and his ardent desire^ 
for the welfare of tlie people, were manifest even when he led 
them astray. 'J’hougli he is more celebrated for bis infiuen».f 
over bis eontemponuies than for the works which Iie‘ has lit- 
queatbed to posft.'iitv yet even they would siiffice to display 
the eneigy of his miiid and fecundity of his fancy, in 
his time most authors wrote what they had ieained, not what 
they had thought ; the wmrks of 8t. Bernard are much less 
the fruits of his study than of his talents ; and the defects evtui 
of hi^- style may be referred rather to the ardent vivacity of bis 
temper than to the bad taste of the age.’* 

Before his death, St. Bernard could boast that he had 
added seventy-two monasteries to the order^ — thirty- 
five in France^ eleven in Spain^ six in the Netherlands, 
five in England^ as many in Ireland and Savoy, four in 
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Italy^ two in Germany, two in Sweden, one in Denmark, 
and one in Hungary ; while many of these houses had 
founded others, so as to raise the number to above l 6 ’ 0 . 
To the details already given of his personal character, 
we may add, that he had no more indulgence for error, 
— that is, for any opinion not strictly harmonising with 
his church, — than for the most heinous moral offences : 
witness the ardour with which he denounced the 
opinions of the Alhigenscs. It had been well, however, 
had bis successors followed his exainjde in one respect : 
he held that reasoning and persuasion, not fire and 
sword, should be used in combating heiesy.* 

]''i 7 AVhile Bruno, Robert, Bernard, and other saints, 
to YTcrc thus reforming the monastic orders, there were not 
• wanting ecclesiastics in other parts of France no less 
eager to effect the reformation of the secular clergy, and 
of the ])eople. Of these, one of the most noted, as well 
as the most early, was the founder of the order of Font- 
evraud, Robert of Arhrissel, a village in Britany, not 
far from Rennes, where he appears to have been born, 
about 1017. Educated first in his own ])rovince, and 
iifterwards at Paris, we find him, about the fortieth year 
of his age, archdeacon of Rennes. Like many others, 
he soon perceived the abuses of the church, and, unlike 
mo^t of them, he resohed, as far as de})ended on his 
huinhle powers, to effect a refoimation. Pluralities and 
simony ha\e lx*en in all ages the curse of the church ; 
and they existed more, perha])s, in Biitany than any 
wdiere else. A third grievance in his eye'- v^asthe con- 
cubinage, that is, the marriage of ])^ lests. So long as 
W was aided by his his labours W'ere not 

without success ; but, after the death of the prelate, 

* M.innquc, Annalcs CistCKicnMum, A I). 1111— llaroniu^, 
Annalcs Lcrlij>.astici , I’t Hcury, Ilistoiro Kcclfs (sub rtiuiis) (lulioltnu^- 
Alon lelius, \ lU S Jiernardi, lib 1 Krnildus Abbas, Vita cjusdem, lib, 11 
iMp 1—7 (laufrulus, aita tjusdem, lib 111 iv v Bollaiidista*, Acta 
Sanctorum, diebus Airilisxvii ct Augubti xx The monks ot St Maur, 
llistoirc Jjttiraire, tom xi i» J, At. ( ontinuatiou de I’Histoire Lit- 
ttraire de la I'rance, par unc Cominishion prise dans la Clas^e d’flistoire 
et de Littcrature Ancienne de I’Jii'»titut, tom xiii. p. 12d, &c. 

Every scholar must rejoice to nnd that this admirable work has such 
excellent t oiitinuatorb '1 hey have, jierhaps, the erudition ot the inonkN of 
.St Maur, with ten times the inticism of thi'se celebrated fathcrii. The 
ontiuuation, how ever, soinctimcb betrays a spirit too sceptical. 5 
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finding that he was a mark for vengeance, he proceeded 
to Angers to teach theology. There, too, the corruption 
of manners was at its height : it disgusted him so much, 
that, with one companion, he plunged into the forest of 
Craon, to labour, in silence and solitude, at his own sanc- 
tification. Ilut in those ages to flee the world was the 
surest way to command notice. Robert was soon sur- 
rounded by a multitude of persons, of every age, and of 
each sex, eager first to see him, and next to profit by 
his instructions. Here, in he founded the abbey 

of Kota, for canons regular, a sufficient number of whom 
placed themselves under his guidance. Urban II., who 
visited Angers, sent for Robert, and was so satisfied 
with Ids preaching, — a duty which ht‘ fulfilled without 
intermission, — that he gave him full licence, under his 
hand and seal, to ])reach wherever and \vhenever he 
pleased. Flattered by this novel mission, Robert re- 
signed the privacy of Rota, and travelled from town to 
town, from province to province, preaching as he went 
along, not in churches only, but on the highways and in 
the forests, calling all to repentance. II is two most 

celebrated co-operators were St. Vital, afterwards abbot 
of Savigni, and St. Bernard, afterwards abbot of I'iron. 
Their united labours made so many converts, that Ro- 
bert was compelltd to' found other monasteries. Of 
these the most fiimous was Fontevraud, on the confines 
of Touraine and Anjou ; but he committed a sad error 
in recei\ing both men and women into the same abbey. 
Ilouble monasteries might be innocently constructed 
when faith was fer\ent and manners were pure, — that 
is, in the earliest period of the church ; but in the mid- 
dle ages there was too much corruption of manners for 
so tempting an experiment. Fontevraud, in fact, was a 
triple establishment : there was a nunnery for virgins, 
a second for widows, and a monastery for men. The 
founder had soon reason to lament his policy : slander 
assailed his converts, and did not spare himself. But 
he persevered ; ere long he obtained from Pascal II* 
the confirmation of his new order ; and, at his death, 
u 2 
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in ho had fJOOO inmates at Fontevraud, besides 

a considerable number scattered in other conp;rep^atioiis 
of llie order. It is singular enougli that he left the go- 
vernment of the order to the widow Petronilla,, and still 
more so, that one of the fundamental- statutes was that 
it should nhray.s be under the guidance of an abbess. 
The rules which he diew up for the government of the 
monastery, or rather of the three monasteries, are lew, 
l)ut expressive. lie enjoins silence, fasting, jirayer, 
meagre diet, pv)vcrly, and strict :>ecUuaon,as rigorously 
as any other iiionasiie refonnei.* 

Of St. liwiKn'd ^ siiniamed of Tiion, the friimd and 
disciple of the hk •'Cvl llobcnt (TArbrissel, something 
mu^t be related. Corn in Ponthieu, ediUMted at .\l)f)e- 
ville, in his U\entielli }ear, accoin]>anied by tliree 
(.thers, ho hastened to the monastery of St. Cypiiaii, at 
Poitiers, vhere he professed. Here he remained ten 
\ears ; wlieii, liearing that the monks of St. Savin, 
a dependency of St. ('y])rian, were preparing to elect 
him as their abbot, he fled into the wilderness, to join 
some hermits established in a eommunity. Here he le- 
mained some years, practising every austerity, supporting 
himself by the labour of his hands, ami preaching with 
some eflbct to the nuinl)ers who Hooked to hear him. 
His rctieat, liowover, wxis (tiscovered, and he was 
brought 'back to Foitiers, where he soon succeeded the 
abbot. In this dignity he sustained jiersecution Irom a 
quarter wdicuce lie did not expect it. The monks of 
f'lugny claimed the monastery of St. Cy])rian as a de- 
pendency, and obtained a j)aprd bull, by whieb, if Ber- 
nard disowned the superiority, he was interdicted from 
his functions. He did disown it, and went to join Ro- 
bert of Arbrissel in preaching against the vices of the 
clergy, and in persuading them to adopt the institute of 
c moils regular. AVlien Robert bad founded Fontevraud, 
and another friend, St. Vital, the monastery of Savigni, 
Bernard was no less anxious to become the chief of an 
order. For some years, however, he could not effect 

♦ Tlio j)o1iry of Robert waa not unknown to the Anglo-Saxon church. 
See Lingard’ii AnUi^uaie». 
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liis purpose. Jlis monks of St. C'yprian reclaimed him; 
he had again to sustain the persecutions of tlie monks )f 
(dugny ; and he twice visited Rome, lo invoke in person 
the interference of the ))o))e. The cardinals were some- 
what amused at seeing an old man, worn out by austeri- 
ties, and riding on an ass, enter the eternal city and 
tile palace of their ^hief. Tlu first visit was successful; 
but his reception on the s(cond was not. In his anger, 
he cited bc'th po]ie and council to answer for tbei’- in- 
justice before a biplier tiibuiial, and was pre])aving to 
return, vben the ]>ope consented to hear him. hi the 
consistory be proved that St. ('y}>rian of Pi>itiers was an 
older house than that of Cliigny, and that the pretension 
of ar(di-abhot, advanced by the superior of the latter 
house, vas pnanidles'-. The result was, that the pope 
not only dechued his monastery t‘xempi from the juris- 
diction of ( iuLoy, hut pressed liim to acce])t the dignity 
of cardinal. iJernard, wlio had no such ambition, re- 
plied, that, instead of assuming other duties, lie sliould 
he glad if the pope would relie\e him of tiiosc he had as 
abbot of St, C>prian. hi th.e end he ])revailed, and in 
return lie leceiseda commission similar to that conferred 
on Roiiert of Arbiissel, — to preach, baptize, and confess 
in whatever country lie jdeased. According!)', he ha^- 
tened to I’oitiers, assisted at the clectmn of a successor, 
and, accompanied by a few proselytes, he plunged into 
the solitudes of Xormaiidy. The count de IVrche at- 
tracted them into the forest of Tiron, in the dioct‘se of 
(diartres, wliere they built a Avoodeii monastery and 
oratory, and where, in 1109 ^ they celebrated their first 
mass. Monks so coarsely clad, who lived by the labour 
of their hands, were a novelty in these ages of ecclesi- 
astical splendour : the new comers were at first taken to 
he Mohammedan spies — probably from their flowing 
beards, — but their peaceable, industrious, devout con- 
duct soon caused them to be regarded as prophets. As 
usual, multitudes hastened to the forest ; converts were 
made ; and the monastery was beginning to flourish, 
when the monks of St. Denis de Nogent, a priory of 
u 3 
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Clugny, laid claim to tithes and other dues. Rather than 
acknowledge their superiority, or dispute with them, 
Bernard abandoned the place, and obtained from St, 
Ives of Chartres the grant of another territory, lying on 
the river Tiron. There he founded another monastery, 
which in a short time became the head of a great con- 
gregation, having dependent on it twelve abbeys, forty- 
eight priories, and t%venty-two parishes. At Tiron 
itself, the abbot retained .SOO monks, whom lie governed 
until his death, in 11 1(). He lived to obtain lionours 
from the greatest monarchs, who made many valuable 
presents to his monastery ; but he expended all in 
hospitality and almsgiving, preserving to the last the 
utmost poverty among his disciples.* 

1080 A much more celebrated man than either of the pre- 
."ceding was St. Norhert^ founder of the order of the 
1134. Premonstratensiaiis. Born about 1080, of a noble fa- 
mily, in the duchy of (leves, and educated in a way be- 
coming his birth and the expectations of his relatives, 
no dignify apjieared too high for his reach. He cliose 
the church ; hut he had little feeling of religion, until 
a circumstance, which his followers would consider mi- 
raculous, forced him to renounce the vanities of the age. 
One day, as he was riding in a beautiful park, magnifi- 
cently clad in silk and velvet, attended by a groom, a 
storm of thunder and lightning suildeiily arose. The 
servant, who could discern the danger, called on him to 
return ; but it was no longer in liis power : the electric 
fluid struck the ground close by liis horse’s feet, and 
made a terrific rent in it, sufficient to admit both man 
and horse ; but, fortunately, the concussion ojily threw 
both to some di.stance. In about an hour he ieco\ered, 
and had wisdom enough to turn the circumstance 
to a proper account. From that moment, lie became 
an austere zealot, renouncing his splendid ajiparel for 
&hee]>skins or other coarse clothing ; exchanging costly 
dishes for one poor daily meal of roots and water, 
and preaching rejientance to the canons, probably with 

* Tlip Monks ofSt. Maur, llistoiro Litteruiic, tom. p l.Vl, Ac Ho), 
landi.sta*, Arta Sanctorum, die Fcbruani xxv Ilaroniuh, Annalcs. Ecclc. 
fciastici i ct I'leury, Histoire Eccluiaht. (sub amui). 
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more earnestness than discretion. It is certain that the 
canons of Cologne took so great an aversion to him, 
that his life was in danger : he resigned his benefices, 
dismissed his domestics, sold his property, distributed 
the money to the poor, saving ten marks, and went to 
pope Gelasius, then at St. Giles, in Languedoc. Like 
two of the preceding reformers, he obtained permission 
to preach, without let or hinderance, wherever and when- 
ever he pleased. A'/ith naked feet, and clad in his sheep- 
skin, Norbert proceeded, even in the depth of winter, 
when the snow reached his knees, travel from town 
to town, from hamlet to hamlet, preaching repentance 
as he passed along. The bishops, however, were not 
much pleased with this roving commission: one of them, 
wdio filled the see of Laon, prevailed on him to found a 
monastery in the solitude of Premon stratum, or, accord- 
ing to the French, Premon tre, which gave a name to his 
order. From this place, however, he made continual 
excursions to the neighbourhood, to fulfil what he re- 
garded as his heavenly mission. In 1 120, having twenty 
inferiors, all canons, he introduced the rule of St. Augus- 
tine : the habit %vas white, and of wool, except during 
the celebration of divine service, when a fine linen sur- 
plice was throwm over it. In a few years, several new 
foundations arose, all subject to the same rule, and filial 
congregations of Premonstratensians. The more cele- 
brated were those of ('apenburg in AVestjdialia, and of 
St. Michael at Antwerp. At the latter place, he had 
some trouble in rooting out a heresy, similar, in some 
respects, to those of the Albigenses, and to those of their 
legitimate offspring, tlie anabaptists. The head of the 
seet, like the heresiarch of Miiiister, gave himself out as 
a divine personage ; and, like Solomon of old, showed his 
privilege to the satisfaction of his female, and the jea- 
lousy of his male, du]>es. But it was soon exterminated, 
or at least reduced to silence. In 1125, Norbert form- 
ally obtained a confirmation of the Premonstratensian 
institute, winch had now nine abbeys. Tlie following 
year lie was elected archbishop of Magdeburg. It is 
V 4 
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related by his biographer, a canon of the order, that 
when, after the election, he proceetled alone, with naked 
feet anti coarse^ garments, to take possession of the })a- 
lace, the porter refused him admission, telling him tliat 
tliere was no room for such a vagabond. The fellow’s 
confusion was great enough, on tliscovering wlioin he 
liad insulted. Fear not, friend/’ said the ni'w tiig- 
iiitary ; thou knowest me better than others ; for 1 
am not indeed tit for such a palace !" Such a man was 
not likely to he po])ular with the clergy and oflietTs ot 
Ills household : most of the latter he dismissed ; the rest 
he subjected to liard work and humble fare ; the clergy 
he com])elled to resign their plnralilie'^ ; those who re- 
fused to disgorge their ill-gotten l)enehces he excom- 
municated; and he endeavoured to nmder obligatory on 
all, the ‘•eveiity of his institute. Attempts were e\(‘n 
nude to as‘assinate him. He ])erse\ere(l, however, til) 
lU" death in 1 — an event hastened by bis pi’nanct 

— when his order iihe.idy nnmhered eighteen abbots.* 
Such were the chief leligious oiders which, dining 
tht‘ ])eriod iiiuler consideration, sprang u]) in France 
(’he history of the military ordiTs belongs to that of the 
c u'^ades ; and as to the ('arnu*lites, tlu'y too aw ol 
1 1 reign origin; their crudh was Palestine, but the uile 
w IS a])])r()ved by tlie pope ; and about the middle ef tlu 
thirteenth eenturv they w'ere estahlisheil in Paris, from 
V lienee the^y spiead over most of Kui()])e. The origii 
ol these various ouIlts throw sgie it (ighton tlu‘ stale ol 
society. every wdiere read of the secular clergy 

je/iiiing in the vices no less than the* fiivolities of the 
ige : of pluralities, luxury, incontinence, W'orldly-inind- 
erlness, pride, neglect of ecclesi<e tical duties, ine'rit su])- 
planted by birth or influence ; while among the monastic 

\ ita S X'orberti, Canoniio rrcmonstiatiii'-i (oa>\(>, cap 1— JO Wi 
rixi t the niirailc*. rttoidiHl b> tins toiiU nip(»rar\ (anon D< hutn qm 
1) ( mom ni appnhindt ) i volutf , Quotmulu Du man louim p<ihi ^otfjuto 
m I 'itmilitudimm , Di tnhu'* I q^mthus otafj/n {mst di'^ 

< ssiim \uum viitui t st, jlxm\ others ot the same *,t imp Uollandist t , \< t « 
sautonnn, die Junu \i The Moiiki. id vSt Maur, Histone Littnain de 
la I ranee, toai. \i p LU Xc. IJarouius, Aniiales Leek »iabtiei , et I kurj , 
Hist. lar)( b. i^sub annis 
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orders, even those which a little while before were <lis- 
tinguished for their virtues, we find an equal degener- 
ation, — suinj)tuous faring, palaces instead of humble 
houses, abbots imitating the state of princes, in fact. 
Kill king as princes, and religion reduced to a formal 
pomjious ceremonial. Reformers, indeed, as we have 
seen, {-jirang up, and from time to time saved the church 
froin impending ruin : but the change was but transient ; 
for no sooner were the new orders enriched by an ad- 
ouriiig people, than they fell into the very vices of those 
on whose ruins they had arisen. .U e^ery .step in the 
history of the middle ag<*s, — in fact, at every one in 
the history of man, — we find that worldly wealth is in- 
u)m])alible with the gro^vth of (’hristianity. Where 
there is pios[>erity, there is indolen-x*, there is vice, there 
is a total indilfereiice (o the holiest vocation. "Wlien ad- 
versity conus, then arc called forth the best powers of 
our nature, — povvers which before were latent. We 
aie iipt enough to ridicule the austere observances of 
sonii infant orders ; yet we may he assured that without 
MU'h austerities monastic jiiety cannot long subsist. The 
Oo'iiobitc vvlio lives mi the luxuries of nature, who 
^li'e[)s softly, and has menials ready to satisfy every wish, 
will be little qualified to struge:le with pro])ensities ge- 
nerated by Ills modi' of life ; if he do struggle, lie will 
fall, and from that moment he must receive the yoke of 
the jaesions, — a yoke which death or severe affliction 
only can hrc'ak. ISmile as we may at the single daily 
meaK of bread, roots, and water, and at the frequent 
abstinences even from such fare, enforced by the rc- 
ionned orders, — at the blisti*ring and bleeding of the 
( arthusians, — tliose reformers, if not great masters of 
human nature, were beyond all doubt best acquainted 
with the temptations peculiar to the cloister, and with 
file only means of resisting them. Tlie truth is, that, 
thoiigli monachism is almost coeval with Christianity 
itself, and has ahvays, with all its defects, proved a 
blessing to mankind, it has been framed without much 
regard to the nature and condition of man. Let not 
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war be waged/' says an ancient canon, until the 
strength of the enemy is known.'* Monastic vows 
have been and are taken at much too early an age, and 
too indiscriminately.* 

1050 It was our intention to dwell at some length on a 
^ few other saints, who, without being founders of orders, 
were yet conspicuous, either from the influence they 
exercised over their age, or for certain qualities which 
in a more obscure station deserve notice. We can but 
glance, in a single paragraph, at three or four of them. 
Godclffy a Belgian saint, of the eleventh century, ex- 
hibits, under the most barbarous ill-usage, a picture of 
patience which must draw the admiration of all readers, 
and which must have had a powerful and beneficial 
effect on young wdves similarly situated. Born ai)0ut 
the middle of the eleventh century, in the vicinity of 
Boulogne-sur-mor, and married at an early age to Ber- 
tulf, a Flemish gentleman, resident in the diocese of 
Bruges ; though she had, w'e are told, considerable per- 
sonal attractions, yet scarcely was she under her hus- 
band’s roof than she became the victim of an ill-usage, 
both from him and his kindred, which to us aj)pears 
inexplicable. That he should suddenly dislike lier is 
not incredible, for such tilings daily ha])pen ; but that, 
without the shadow of a reason, be should have com- 
menced a course of brutal conduct which has no jiarallel 
ill life, — that she should become a prisoner in his 
house, tleharred from all food except bread and water ; 
that she should be cursed, insulted, beaten, until she 
w^as worn to a skeleton, are circumstances wliich, though 
they may be true enough, her biograjiher does not con- 
descend to explain. The only moral lesson to be d(‘- 
rived from this savage treatment is the unrivalled 
patience ivith which it was lionie. So far from a mur- 
mur escaping her lips, her pillow by night, her face by 
day, were bedewed wdth tears for hiti sake ; for bis con- 
version she hourly offered prayers to heaven ; nor did 

• Foutulod on the authorities quoted in tlic preceding i»agcs of the 
present chapter. 
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once a hint of the barbarity she experienced reach her 
own kindred, until she was expelled from her husband^s 
roof, and forced to look to them for support. The 
event, however, became known, and the bishop, who was 
apprised of the fact, compelled the husband not only to 
receive his wife, — still, we are told, a virgin, — but to 
promise amendment. That immediately after her re- 
turn he meditated her death, is consistent enough with 
the character of such a man : finding that starvation 
would not answer his impatience to be rid of her, he 
directed his confidential domestics to strangle her. At 
midnight she was called up by the murderers ; and as 
she left licr chamber, in obedience, as she supposed, to 
her husband's commands, she was strangled, and quietly 
laid on her own bed. \Vlicn, the next morning, she 
was found dead, the report was }>ublicly spread that she 
had destroyed herself. The miracles ascribed to her 
relics and intercession we shall not record ; but we 
willingly join in the eulogium that, if ever female de- 
served canonisation, it was she; for no one ever so 
returned good for evil ; none ever so devoutly prayed 
for her murderers ; none ever w’^ore so smiling a coun- 
tenance amidst the most dreadful privations, amidst the 
wreck of every earthly hope, when life must necessarily 
have been a burden. This virgin martyr is one of the 
most celebrated saints of the Netherlands. — Of a cha- 
racter widely different was another saint of the following 
century. Elizahvth^ surnamed of Schomuje, born in 
1130, in the diocese of Treves, was the prototype of 
St. Catherine of Sienna : like her, she boasted of hea- 
venly visits, of divine gifts, of revelations ^ouchsafed to 
no otlier mortal. Her life was written by her own bro- 
ther, who appears to have been the ready instrument of 
her deceptions. In 1152, and in the eleventh year of her 
religious life, she was first visited, says her biographer, 
by the Lord. Sometimes the heavenly denunciations of 
wrath to come on a perverse generation, especially on 
the clergy, were communicated to her by an angel. She 
pretended great reluctance to unfold what she had 
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seen and lieard^ until one day the Lord threatened licr 
with Ids anejer if she did not warn the world of the 
condiig judgment. But angels^ and heings higher than 
angels, were not her only visitants : his satanic majesty 
often condescended to bear her company, — not to con- 
^()le, but to terrify and threaten lier. Tims, on one 
occasion, n.y he .sy// i)ii her hrd ht ihe shape of a. wonk, 
(reader, tlie monastery was a doah/e one,) he tlireatened 
to knock every tooth out of her head : but she was soon 
comforted by a formal visit from lu'aven's glorious 
queen, accompanied by St. Benedict, and another, whom 
she does not name. Again, 

Anotlic'r tiiiif, as I was standing alom- in the chapter, 
»»raying, jny ach ersary again appeared In lore me in the habit 
of a h.Uiil ae.ne i)riest. 1 was certaiul\ fiightened, though, to 
eoiifound liiin tlie moie, I perse\ere(l in ni\ devotions, ^^'llen 1 
}i ul Dnidied, I went u\) ,tito llu’ dor/, ut„n/, ivhill/t’r hr folinayd 
'll'. I then went into the sac)ist>, and stood between two 
sist< rs w ho were jirayine ; there too lie followed me, making 
lewd gestures, so that 1 could not remove my eyes from him. 
rnahle any longer to hear his wickedness, I said boldly to 
.him, ‘ I command thee, in the name of Tatlier, Son, and lloly 
Ciliost, to lefrain fiom such gestures!’ lnmie<liati“ly he 
f'iiaiiged in apjiearance, and stood hefo; e me in u gra\ e monastic 
dress.” 

Such temptations, however, wtu’c not frequent, and 
w’ell \vas she consoled for them by her celestial viMtants. 
Now the holy cross, now the evangelists, now legitmsol' 
angels with Clirist at their heatl, now’ the archangels, 
now' [iroplicts, saints, apostles, and martyrs, a])i)eared 
before her. The revelations wdiich wutc madt* to lier, 
she reverently communicated to her brother, Avho eom. 
mitted them to w’riting. Sometimes tliey w’ere in the 
form of sermons, sometimes of letters, often sini])le de- 
minciatioiis. It is certain that, through the cares of the 
abbot, — w’ho was doubtless a participator in the fraud, 
— lier revelations were wddely spread, to the great edi- 
fication of the faithful. She it was who gave currency 
to the legend of St. Ursula and the ten thousand vir- 
gins, of whom tlie names, characters, and places of 
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sepulture^ were revealed to her. She died, superior of’ 
the convent, in ll()5. Was she crazed? Charity 
would ]ioi)e so ; but there seems to be method enoiigli 
in all she dictated, if, indeed, her brother Egbert did 
not ol'ten add something of his own. However this be, 
she and her contemporary St. lliidegarde, wlio pre> 
tended to revelations equally wonderful, must be con- 
signed to the fellowship of Bridget of Sweden and 
Catherine of Sienna. Hildegarde was in one res])ect 
ir )re fortunate than Elizabeth. Her revelations were 
formally a])})roved by the hifaUihIv ^'ead of the church, 
and she obtained the honours of canoni'^ation ; while 
the other is only wnrshi])])ed as a saint in the diocese of 
'J'reves, being every where else regarded either as an 
iin])ostor or as crazed. Hildegarde even more richly 
deservc'j the same reprobation, since there was more 
of cunning in the imposture she palmed on the world ; 
nor are their as'ociatts less to be execrated than them- 
selves. 

II. We have devoted so much space to the preceding 
subjtct, that we have little left for a consideration of the 
intidlectnal state of France and Germany during this 
period. In fact, the field is so boundless, that many 
such volumes as the present would he inadequate to ex- 
plore it : how" much more then a few^ pages ? AVhat 
observations w^e do make must be few and general ; we 
cannot admit details, however important. — The intel- 
lectual state of the clnruth century differs little from 
that of the tenth. The prevailing character was bar- 
baric : a mixture of credulity and false taste, engrafted 
on an ignorance wdiicli might be felt. Several circum- 
stances, however, laitl the foundation of a better order 
of things. In this century were sown the seeds which, 
in the following, were to bring forth fruit. 1 . The re- 
form of the monastic ordefs w^as among the principal. 
We have seen how reading and transcribing was obli- 

• Drogo, Vita S Gotlelcvip, p. 409, Ac. Anonvmue, Vita altera, rap. 
1 — S. (apud Bollandibtas, Act.i Saiirtoram, die iJuhi vi.) Egbt'rtUb, Vita 
S. Kiisabethic, caj). 1—10, Rollandistae, Acta SS. die Junii xviii. Idem, in 
vitam S. Hildegardis, die Septemb. xviL 
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gatory on the Carthusians. The Cistercians had, also, 
the advantage of being governed by abbots of literary 
taste, who encouraged the same spirit in the various 
monasteries submitted to them. Two other saints, Hugh 
and Odilo of Clugny, inculcated the same love of letters 
in the famous monastery of that name ; while among 
the canons regular and the secular clergy of his diocese, 
St. Fulbert laboured with even greater success. 2. The 
establishment of new schools, and the restoration of 
such as had fallen into decay, was another of the means 
employed to the same end ; a means, indeed, very par- 
tially adopted, yet not without benefit. I'lie school of 
Chartres was particularly eelebratc'd. Crammar, logic^ 
music, and theology were the usual branches of edu- 
cation ; but the more recondite depths of philosophy wen: 
not wholly neglected. Berenger, the celebrated opponent 
of trail substantiation, whose work called forth a host of 
replies from .so many churchmen, from St. Anselm of 
C’anterbury to the most obscure monks, was of the same 
school. That of Liege was also celebrated; that of 
Tours was not inferior ; \NhiIe Paris, Rheims, 'J'oul, 
J’oitiers, Verdun, Metz, Langres, Besam^'on, Arles, Dijon, 
with many other places, \ied with each other in the 
diffusion of such knowledge as was to be expectetl from 
the times. The monasteries, however, far more than 
the catheilrals, were the places where knowledge' was 
most freely distributed, — a consideration which, ajiart 
from others of a higher nature, must for ever entitle them 
to the gratitude of scholars. That a considerable num- 
ber of writers should appear in this age, from the ;>/*?- 
loaophic Gerbert (Sylvester II.) to Bernard of Utrecht, 
need not therefore surprise us. Nearly all of them, 
however, are either writers on dogmatic theology, or 
chroniclers of secular and ecclesiastical events, without 
taste, information, or method. For this reason, even if 
our limits would admit of it, we should be little dis- 
posed to make extracts from them.* 


* The Monki of St. Maur, Hittoire latteraire dc la France, tom, viu ' 
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The twelfth century was one of much greater pre-noo 
tensions ; in it^ in fact, the human mind showed more to 
activity than at any prior period: it exhibits to us bun- 1200. 
dreds of writers, not only on the subjects which had 
hitherto almost exclusively occupied the pen, but on 
others which few had dared to treat — on the subtleties 
of philosophy, no less than on theology and history. 

For this revival of learning several causes may be as- 
signed; the chief was, doubtless, the encouragement 
aftorded to it by three successive kings — Louis le Gros, 

Louis Ic Jeune, and Philip Augustus, and their example 
was imitated by several of the great feudal lords of 
France. That the two last monarchs conceded sub- 
stantial privileges to students, is asserted by the con- 
temporary chroniclers ; and, though we are not acquainted 
with their nature, we may infer, from the rapid mul- 
tij)lication of students, that they answered the tnid de- 
signed. The church exercised its influence generally iu 
tile same manner ; in some episcopal letters we learn 
that canons were rc([uired to study and to teach, no leSwS 
than to pray ; and we even fincl instances wliere the 
revenues were withheld from ecclesiastics who failed in 
this condition. Again, the amazing multiplication of 
monasteries, to many of which schools were attached, 
led to a wider diflusion of knowledge. But in this and 
the preceding age, another species of literature — far 
different from that which was to be found in schools and 
colleges — sprang into existence. The vernacular lan- 
guages of France and Germany may satisfactorily be 
traced to the tenth, if not the ninth, century ; but though 
there are compositions in them as early as the tenth, 
and more still in the eleventh, it was not until the 
twelfth that such compositions were generally and suc- 
cessfully cultivated. It will readily be seen that we 
allude chiefly to the poetry of the period, especially to 
that connected with the troubadours ; though prose ro- 
mances were then far from unknown, and there are 
many poems on other subjects than that which occu- 
pied that amorous race. Every castle, every lady’s bower 
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HOW began to ring with chivalry and love ; barons and 
knights were at once the poets and tlic minstrels, be- 
fore the latter term was prostituted by “ witty vaga- 
bonds/' Of these noble poets tliose of Provence were 
the most noted ; and they it was wlio gave an impulse 
to the slumbering genius of Italy and Spain. Kor- 
maiidy, too, and Champagne, caught tlie spark of in- 
spiration. The names of the churchmen and )>oets who 
illustrated this century would form an am])le list : the 
more curious reader may consult an account both of them 
and of their writings, in the numerous collections of the 
troubadours, in the lUstoire Litleraire de la France* h\ 
the monks of St. iVIaur and the Institute', and in tlie 
liistoire de la Litterature du Midi de rFuro})e by the 
eloquent Sismondi.^ 

12()0 The thirteenth century is as much superior to tiu 
to twelfth, as the twelfth to the jm'ceding. Tlie causes are 
^ nearly the same. In the first ]dace, we find the same 
encouragement extended to letters by the monarchs and 
great barons of France: the immastic establishments, 
now amazingly multiplied by the institutions of tin* 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and other ordt‘rs, vic'd with 
one another in litera,ture, as in eVery thing else* ; libraries 
were formed ^^ith a rapidity unknown to former ages : 
and, aboye all, the crusades, by awakening the euriosity 
of mankind, added to the literary stores of the age. Tlie 
number of works composed on tlio.se wild expeditions 
alone, in a single century, would make no inconsiderable 
library. Among the .sovereigns who most honourably 
distinguished themselves, during this period, in their 
patronage of letters, must be included, first, the popes. 
To their everlasting credit, these men, so far from 
wishing to retain Europe in mental darkness, did all 
they could to dissipate it, by conferring not only bene- 
fices but pensions on such as soared above the common 
level of information. Among these was Innocent III., 
beyond all question at once the most universal and prn- 

* IIi,toire de la France, tom. vii.—xv. Sitmondi, Ihbtoirc dc la L.l- 
tt' rature du Midi de I'Euroiw, tom. i. 
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found scholar of his age. Innocent had studied at Paris, 
as well as at Rome and Bologna ; and, after his ele- 
vation to the pontificate, he exhibited great zeal for the 
prosperity of letters in France. He established a pro- 
fessor of grammar (including logic and dialectics) in 
every cathedral, several in the metropolitan churches : 
his decrees at the council of Lateran, in 1215; the pri- 
vileges which in that same year he conceded to the 
^university of Paris, prove his enlightened views. His 
exam])le was imitated, certainly on an inferior scale, but 
not without considerable effect, by Honorius III., In- 
nocent IV., Alexander IV., Urban IV., and Nicolas IV, 
Philip Augustus, St. Louis, and Philip Ic Bel co- 
operated with the pontiffs. To the second of these 
monarchsj in jiarticiilar, was France indebted for the 
multiplication of MSS. It is remarkable that he should 
first, while in the East, have resolved to establish a 
library at Paris. Hearing that the soldan of Egypt was 
indefatigably collecting from all parts, and causing to 
be transcribed or translated, the works of the ancient 
philosophers, he was afflicted,” says a chronicler of 
the times, to perceive more wisdom in the sons of 
darkness than in the children of light.” He began to 
collect MSS. of the Old and New I’estament, and of 
the fathers, which he caused to be multiplied by tran- 
scription : all these he placed in the royal chapel at 
Paris, making diem accessible to professors and stu- 
dents. The same liberality was shown by the Uomi- 
nicans of Toulouse, by the bishops of Beauvais and 
Paris, by the archbishop of Narbonne, by many chap- 
ters, and by moie monasteries. I'he professors of the 
university of Paris, too, were eminent enough to draw 
students from all jiarts of Europe : in fact, such names 
as Alexander de Hales, Albertns Magnus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St.Buonaventura, would have conferred splen- 
dour on any establishment. With inferior fame, but 
probably with equal utility, the universities of Bourges, 
Toulouse, Orleans, and Angers — foundations of this 
century, — imitated the example of the capital. The 
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studies^ above all, pursued in these seats of learning, 
were peculiarly scholastic. It is curious to see what 
strange, often puerile subtleties, exercised the ingenuity 
of disputants, occasioning a fermentation as great as if 
the most momentous truths had been at stake. If 
there had been no creation, could God have had pre- 
science?” — ^^What is the internal structure of para- 
dise? ” — Did Christ ascend to heaven in the garments 
in which, after his resurrection, he appeared to his dis- 
ciples?” — Where are they?” — Is Christ’s body in 
the eucharist naked or clothed?” At this time it is 
difficult to account for the idle curiosity which prompted 
such questions, and still more so for the schisms, the 
violent recriminations, which they engendered. The 
same curiosity, however, was often directed to noble 
objects ; we may ransack in vain the whole realm of 
philosophy for more profound disquisitions into the 
nature and relations of things. The mysteries, in par- 
ticular, of predestination and grace, in which St. Thomas 
led the way, continued during two centuries to agitate 
the schools. The saint maintained, that, as (rod is the 
first cause, the prim am violnloj of every thing, he must 
necessarily influence the actions without any regard to 
the resolutions of men ; that this influence is twofold, 
physical and super-physical, — as evolved by the laws of 
nature, or communicated under the form of efficacious 
grace. Another school, that of Duns Scotus, assailed these 
conclusions, and jiroved that, while the material universe 
is bound by physical laws, the mind itself is unshackled 
by them, — at liberty to choose its own weal or woe, its 
condition here and hereafter : for, as to original sin, and 
the accidental hinderances of life, they may be removed 
by grace or providence. The most didactic of our poets 
has given the system of Duns Scotus in two lines ; — 

“ And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Lett tree the human will” 

The same century witnessed the cultivation of other 
subjects than theology. Jurisprudence, both canonical 
and civil, occupied the lives of many ; medicine and 
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chemistry began to attract attention. The former science 
could boast of professors as able as any who have i'ol- 
lowed them ; but the latter, depending on human ex- 
perience, must always be progressive. The fourth 
faculty, that of philosophy, formed, with its sister theo- 
logy, the chief attraction of the schools. The fate of 
Aristotle, the idol of so many subtle intellects, is curious. 
In the tenth century he was studied with ardour, more 
so in the eleventh, most of all in the twelfth ; but church- 
men soon discovered that he might be turned into dan- 
gerous channels. Most of the heresies which arose in 
these centuries were imputed to him ; among others, that 
of Berengarius. It is, indeed, no wonder that any mind 
conversant with natural causes, sharpened by dialectics, 
and accustomed to weigh evidence, should discard the 
prodigious dogma * of transubstantiation. In 1209, 
the bishops of France condemned the Stagyritc, for- 
bade him to be read, and consigned his works to the 
flames; in 1215, the condemnation was repeated by the 
papal legate ; in 1231, by Gregory IX., who also pro- 
scribed the commentary on physics by Averroes. These 
anathemas, however, had no other effect than that of 
adding another stimulus to curiosity: Aristotle was read 
more than ever, in defiance of the church ; nay, the most 
distinguished sons of the church studied him in defiance 
of their head : they did more, they publicly lectured 
from him. Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas, disre- 
garding alike councils and popes, gave him a celebrity 
which he had never before possessed, even in the schools 
of Bagdad, Syria, and Cordova. The professors of this 
school, — for a school in a general sense it may be called, 
in contradistinction to those who were led solely by 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and the other orthodox lu- 
minaries of the church, — have conferred greater obli- 
gations on modern philosophy than most moderns are 
willing to admit. For instance, Aristotle rejected the 
notion of innate ideas, and contended that the found- 

* One of the happy* expressions of Mr Southey, —the most forcihle 
writer of this or any other age. 

X 2 
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ation of all knowledge must rest on sensation. The 
same doctrine was eagerly embraced by the doctors of 
Paris, who ini})roved and expounded it : four centuries 
afterTvards, it was revived by the French philosophers ; 
so that, when Locke undertook to introduce it into 
this country, he bad little more to do than collect what 
had been already written, and adapt it to a different 
intellectual atmosphere. On this subject the reader may 
consult, besides the works of these doctors, the admi- 
rable historic views of Brucker, Condillac, and Victor 
Cousin, after which his reverence for the origimilHy of 
our countryman will probably he greatly diminished.* 

The intellectual state of the fourteenth century offers 
to little original. The interminable wars with Englaml 
KK). arrested the progress of the human mind. If we except 
the chroniclers, of whom Froissart is the head; a 
heaj) of sermons dc tempore et mnetia ; a multitude of 
romances, which, in fact, are but so many collected 
traditions ; and some versified compo.dtions, there is 
little striking in the literary field of France. It was 
not so in Italy, where original genius began to flourish; 
nor in England, where (’baucer and Cower, to say no- 
thing of Al’icliffc, conferred so much credit on their 
country. It is, howTver, certain, that, if slie lias fewer 
transceiVdeiit geniuses in tbih age, she has more writers. 
And she may console herself for this momentary in- 
feriority, by the reflection that she has done mon* for 
letters than any European country. If she has not 
produced geniuses so great as some other countries : 
if she cannot boast of as much originality as some 
others ; still, in learning^ — in collecting what has been 
WTitten by other people ; in disposing these rich stores 
according to the law^s of criticism ; in deducing from 
them consequences which the original writers did not 
anticipate ; in reducing chaotic materials to a lucid 
method ; in multiplying the means of information ; 

★ Hi'-toiro TiittOra'ie dc la Trance, torn xvi (Distour^ sur do^ 
Lettres.) Hruckcr, liI^turia Thilobupliix, tom. ui. passim. t'omlilLiL, 
(Kuvrcs, tom. xvii. 
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in the honourable ardour which ascends to the sources of 
knowledge, however difficult the way, she has never 
been equalled. Into the fifteenth century we cannot 
enter. It is a new epoch, and the most memorable 
one in the history of the human mind. How the in- 
tellect was awakened ; how the stores of antiquity were 
explored and displayed ; how the mind, emboldened by 
its acquisitions, became independent, and elevated rea- 
son to the throne of fallen authority, may be seen in 
works devoted expressly to the subj' ct.* 

In the preceding pages, as must have long ago been 
perceived, we have not, even, incidentally, treated on the 
literature of Germany. For this omission we have 
two reasons : in the first place, we find the French part 
of the subject alone infinitely too ample to be grasped 
within limits so narrow. In the second, we ha\e some 
intention of devoting a work exclusively to Germany, 
where its institutions, its character, civil, literary, and 
religious, will be examined at a suitable length. It 
is a boundless, almost an untrodden field, which will 
well repay the trouble of exploring. Yet we would not 
dismiss the volume, without affording the reader some 
means of estimating the character of Germanic litera- 
ture. The extracts in the Appendix will suffice to give 
a general idea of Germanic poetry during the Middle 
Ages ; and poetry is the only literary subject that would 
have much interest for the reader. There arc chroni- 
clers enough, but so dry as to task the patience of the 
most determined student ; there are legends enough, 
but of these we have already given a fair specimen ; 
and there are sermons enough, but who on earth wiU 
peruse them ? 


* Berrington, Literary History of the Middle Ages, book vi. 
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For the following extracts we are indebted to Taylor’s His- 
toric Survey of German Poetry, — a work which, thougli 
far from complete or comj>rchensive, must yet be viewed with 
gratitude, as the first methodical attempt of the kind in our 
language. 

The first of these extracts. The I^ay of Vajlhrudnit which is 
translated from the elder FLdda, has tlu* merit of conveying 
no inadequate idea of the tenets of a religion jirofessed by the 
northern nations of Europe, — by our Saxon ancestors, no 
less than by the inhabitants of Germany and Scandinavia . — 

« LAY OF VAFTIIKUDNL* 

Odin. Friga, counsel thou thy lord, 

Whose unquiet bosom broods 
A journey to Vafthruni’s hall. 

With the wise and crafty Jute, 

To contend in runic lore. 

Friga. Father of a hero race. 

In the dwelling-place of Goths, 

Let me counsel thee to stay ; 

For to none among the Jutes *f' 

Js Vafthruni’s wisdom given, 

“ Odin. Far I’ve w'andcr’d, much sojourn’d, 

In the kingdoms of the earth ; 
liut Vafthruni’s royal hall 
I liave still the wish to know. 

“ Friga. Safe departure, safe return. 

May the fatal sisters | grant ! 

• “ At present we have not access to the elder Edda, or we would trans- 
late it for ourselves. 'I'he one we now give, however, bears internal evi- 
dence of correctness. 

t “ The Danish interpreters should not be alway.s followed in the use of 
the words god and giant. The Goths and the Jutes were contiguous nations, 
part of whom ultimately became stationary in Gothland and Jutland. 
Prom the name of the latter, by coalescence with the article, is formed the 
denomination Teutoncs, Deutch. (Thus the Fronch’call the Antinous, le 
I.antin, instead of I’Antin, and the English, a newt, instead of an ewt, 
using, in fact, a double article.) These two nations wore early hostile : 
Lucian (in his letter to Philo on history-wnnng) alludes to some account of 
a war ^tween the (Joths and the Jutes ; and the Edda abounds with traces 
of their habitual rivalry. Vafthrudui was a king of the Jutes. 

t “ By the fatal sisters are meant the three Nornies, Urda, past ;Verandi , 

X 4 
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The father of the years that roll 
Shield my daring traveller’s head ! 

“ Odin rose with speed, and went 
To contend in runic lore 
With the wise and crafty Jute. 

To ^’'afthruni’s royal hall 
Came the mighty king of spells. 

*• OniN. Hail Vafthruni, king of men, 

To thy lofty hall I come 
Beckon’d by thy wisdom’s fame. 

Art thou, I aspire to learn. 

First of Jutes in runic lore ? 

“ Vafthuuni. Who are thou ; whose daring lii» 

Doubts Vafthruni’s just renown? 

Know that to thy parting stej) 

Ne\er shall these doors unfold, 

If thy tongue excel not mine 
In the strife of mystic lore. 

“ Odin. Gangrath*, monarch, is my name. 

Keeding hospiUility, 

'1 o thy palace-gate I come ; 

Long and rugged is the ay 
Which my weary feet have trodden. 

‘‘ Vaft. Gangrath, on the stool beneath 
Let thy loitering limbs rej)ose ; 

Then begin our strife of sjieech. 

“ Odin. W’^hen a son of meanness comes 
To the presence of the great, 
la't him speak the needful word, 

But forbear each idle phrase, 

If he seek a listening ear. 

“ Vaft. Since upon thy lowly scat 

Still thou court the learned strife — 

Tell me how is named the steed 
On whose back the morning comes ? 

present; and Skulda, /w/wre ,* who conjointly preside over the doRtiiiies of 
men. Gray is incorrect in giving to the Valkyries, or choosers of the slam, 
the name of fatal sisters. 

* “ Gangrath means, seek admee. 

t “ In the Grecian mythology, the gods of day arc charioteers ; but in the 
Gothic, notwithstanding Goranson, they seem to have been cavaliers. 
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“ Odin. Skin-faxi * is the skyey steed 

Who bears aloft the smiling day 
1 o all the regions of mankind : 

Hi-> the ever-shining mane. 

“ Vaft. Since upon tliy lowly seat 

Still thou coVirt the learned strife — 

Tell me how is named the steed, 

From the east \^ho bears the night, 

Fraught j* with show eiing joys of love? 

“ Odin. Hrirnfaxi is the sable steed. 

From the east who biiit^s the night, 

Fraught with showering joys of love : 

As he champs the foamy bit, 

Drops of dew are scatten‘d round 
To adoin the vales of earth. 

“ Vaft. Since upon thy low ly seat 

Still thou couit the learned strife — 

'JVll me how is named the flood, 

From the dwellings of the Jutes, 

That divides the Jiaunt of (ioths ? 

“ Odin. Ifmg's | deep and murky wave 
P.iits the ancient sons of earth 
Fiom the dwellings of the Goths, 

Open flows the mighty flood. 

Nor shall ice anest its course 
Wiiile the wheel of ages rolls. 

“ Vafi. Since upon thy lowly seat 

Sldl thou court the learned strife — 

IVll me how is named the field 
Where the Goths shall stiive in vain, 

V ill) the flame-clad Sin tur’s § might ? 

“ Odin. Vigritli |{ is the fatal field 

Where the Goths to Surtur bend. 

* Skin.faxi means shwi/ Ioths 3 but to this, horse is never ascribed the 
supremacy anionp hoises. On the contrary, the saga quoted in Percy’s 
edition of ‘Mallet’s Northern Antiquities,’ vol 11 page 10 '^ expressly 
says: ‘ The ash \drasil is the first ul tieesj SJeipnci, ol horses; IJifrost, 
ot bridp's,’ Ac. 

+ “ The line Nott or nyt rrninn^ literally mghi che hi tss-sfi outers ^ is mis- 
rendered by the Danish intcrpreier. It is only capable of the sense here 
given, as will appear by consulting the word Nfft in the Vocabulary of the 
Edda Stemundar. 

t “ Ifing signifies sh'/fi. 

\ “ The last day ot the week was consecrated to Surtur and named from 
him. 

II “ Vigrith seemingly means drunkenness^ and Surtur the Juneral Jiatne 
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He who rides a hundred leagues 
Has not crost the ample plain. 

“ Vaft. Gangrath, truly thou art wise ; 

Mount the footstep of my throne, 
And, on equal cushion placed. 
Thence renew the strife of tongues, 
Big with danger, big with death. 


“ Odin. First, if thou can tell, declare 

Whence the earth, and whence the sky ? 

** Vaft. Ymer’s * Hesh produced the earth ; 
Ymer’s bone, its rocky ribs ; 

Ymer’s skull, the skyey vault ; 

Ymer’s teeth, the mountain ice ; 

Ymer’s sweat, the ocean salt. 

** Odin. Next, if thou can tell, declare 
Who was parent to the moon, 

That shines upon the sleep of man, 

And who is parent to the sun ? 

Vaft. Know that Mundilfa'r f is hight 
Father to the moon and sun . 

Age on age shall roll away 

Wliile they mark the months and years. 

“ Odin. If so far thy wisdom reach. 

Tell me whence arose the day, 

That smiles upon the toil of man. 

And who is parent to the night ? 

“ Vaft. Dclling ^ is the sire of day ; 

But from Naurvi sprang the night, 
Frauglit with showering joys of love. 
Who bids the moon to wax and wane, 
Marking months and years to man. 


The allegory in this case intimates that a loss of the faculties is the harbin- 
ger of death, (irater trati^lates it by yiotsf of battle^ hurly-burly ; and is 
I)crhap8 in the right It might, however, be sought in real geography. 

• “ Ymer answers to chaos . it means ever, or eternity, 
t “ Mundilfter means gljt-bestoumig. The allegory, therefore, describes 
Beneficence, as producing the sun and moon. 

t “ Delling, twilight j Naurvi, 7torth ; Vindsual, wiml-swcll s Suasuthur, 
mucit-suoihing. 
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Odin. If so far thy wisdom reach, 

Tell me whence the winter comes ? 

Whence the soothing summer’s birtli, 

Showers of fruitage who bestows ? 

Vaft. Vindsi«il is the name of him 
Who begat the winter’s god ; 

Summer from Suasuthur sprang : 
lioth shall walk the way of years 
Till the twilight of the gods. 

“ Odin. Once again, if thou can tell, 

Name the first of Ynier’s sons, 

Eldest of the Asa-racc ? 

it Vaft. While the yet unshapon earth 
Lay conceal’d in wintry womb, 

Ilergelmer * had long been born ; 

He from Thrugelmer descends, 

Aurgelmer’s unbrother’d son. 

“ Odin. Once again, if thou can tell, 

Whence, the first of all the Jutes, 

Father Aurgelmer is sprung ? 

“ Vaft. From the arm of Vagomf fell 

The curdled drops of teeming blood 
That grew and form’d the first of Jutes. 

Sparks that spurted from the south 
Inform’d with life the crimson dew. 

“ Odin. Yet a seventh time declare, 

If so far thy wisdom r<*ach, 

How' the Jute begat his brood, 

'i’hough denied a female’s love ? 

“ Vaft. Within the hollow of his hands 
To the water-giant grew 
Both a male and female seed : 

Also foot with foot begat 
A son in whom the Jute might joy.« 

‘ “ Bergelm(>r, old man of the mountain i Thrugelmer, oW man of the 
d, I'p j Aurgelmer, ortgtml old man. 

f ** Vagom, wavesf ocean. The waves, the subjects of Niord, the wind and 
'•ea god, are often personified m Scaldic song ; and are called Vanes and 
Vauns in Percy’s Mallet For what reason two words have been con- 
tracted into one by the Danish interpreter, to form the proper name Eli- 
vagi, appears not 
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“ Odin. I conjure thee, tell me now. 

What, within the bounds of space, 

First befell of all timt ’s known ? 

“ Vaft. While the yet unsliapen earth 

Lay concealed in wintry womb, 

Bergelmer had long been born : 

First, of all recorded things. 

Is, that his gigantic length 
Floated on the ocean-wave. 

“ Odin. Once again, if thou can say, 

And so far tliy wisdom reach, 

Tell me whence ]>roceeds the wind, 

O’er the earth and o’er the sea. 

That journeys \ie\vless to mankind? 

“ Vaft. Hrajsvelger • is the name of him. 

Who sits lieyond the ends of heaven, 

And winnows wide his eagle wings, 

Whence the sw'eeping blasts have l)irth. 

“ Odin. If thy all-embracing mind 

Know' the whole lineage of the gods, 

Tell me whence is Niord s})rung. 

Holy hills and halls hath he, 

Though not born of Asa-racc. 

“ Vaft. For him the deftly-delving showers 
111 Vaunheim scoop’d a v\at’ry home. 

And pledged it to the upjier gods ; 

But when the smoke of ages climbs. 

He w'ith his Vaims shall stride abroad. 

Nor spare the long-resjiected shore. 

“ Odin. If thy all-embracing mind 

Know the wliole of mystic lore. 

Tell me how the chosen heroes -f* 

Live in Odin’s shield-dcck’d hall 
Till the rush of ruin’d gods ? 

“ Vaft. All the chosen guests of Odin 
Daily ply the trade of war ; 

• “ HraB8vel|?er, cor sc. greedy. 

+ “ I'he Danish interj)reterb render Einhcriaby Monoheroes, where^« Jt 
seems rather to answer to the Teutonic Anherr, patnarch, ancestor, fore- 
father. 
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From the fields of festal fight 
Swift they ride in gleaming arms, 

And gaily, at the board of gods, 
Quaft'the. cup of sparkling ale, 

And eat Saehrimni's vaunted flesh. 

Odin. Twelfthly, tell me, king of Jutes, 

What of all thy i unic lore 
Is most certain, sure, and true ? 

4 t Vaft. I am versed in runic lore 

And the counsels of the gods ; 

For I ’ve w'ander’d far and wide. 

Nine the nations 1 have known ; 

And, in all that overarch 

The murky mists * and chills of hell. 

Men are daily seen to die. 

“ Odin. J’ar I ’ve wander’d, much sojourn’d 
In the kingdoms of the earth; 

But I ’ve still a wish to know 
How the sons of men shall live, 

When the iron winter comes ? 

Vaft. Life and w'armth shall hidden lie 

In the well-head that Mimis f feeds 
With dews of morn and thaws of eve: 
These again shall wake mankind. 

Odin. Far I ’ve wander’d, much sojourn’d 
111 the kingdoms of the earth ; 

But J ’ve still a wish to know 
Whence, to deck the empty skies, 
Shall another sun he drawui, 

When the jaw s of Fenrir ope 
To ingorge the lamp of day ? 

‘‘ V’^AFT. Ere the throat of Fenrir yawn 
Shall the sun | a daughter bear, 


■ * “ The Niflliel.of the text is probably an erroneous reading for Nifelheim. 
/ioMC of M/sfSf which was the tavounte epithet of the Goths for the nether 
world. Does Vafthrudni mean, by the nine nations, the nine regions sub- 
ject to Hela y 

t “ I'he giant Mimis, and the spring which ho has in eilstody, are men- 
tioned in the eighth table of the new Edda ; to this fountain-head the 
worus /io(f mm/fs seem to allude. Grater translates, ‘ Life and warmth 
shall lie hidden in the flesh of the earth ’ — Sec Nordische Blumen^ p. 141. 

t “ The Goths make the sun fcininine and the moon masculine. This is 
natural in a coUi eliinate. Among savages every male is a foe, every female 
a friend. Displeasing and unwelcome objects, theretore, are, in their laii- 
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Who, in spite of shower and sleet, 

Rides the road her mother rode. 

“ Odin. I have still a wish to know 

Who the guardian-maidens are. 

That hover round the haunts of men i 

“ Vaft. Races three of elfin maids * 

Wander through the peopled earth ; 

One to guard the hours of love ; 

One to haunt the homely hearth ; 

One to cheer the festal board, 

“ Odin. 1 have still a wish to know 

W’^ho shall sway the \sa-realnis, 

When the flame of Surtiir fades? 

“ Vait. Vithar’s'f' then and Vali’s force 
Heirs tlie empty realm of gods ; 

Mothi’s then and Magni’s might 
Sways the massy mallet’s m eight, 

W’on from Thor, when Thor must fall. 

“ OniN. 1 have yet the ^\ish to know 

"Who shall end the life of Odin, 

Wlien the gods to ruin rush ? 

“ Vaft. Fenrir shall with impious tooth 
Slay the sire of i oiling jeais: 

Vithar shall a\eiige his fall. 

And, struggling with the shaggy wolf, f 
Shall cleave his cold and gor\ jaw. 

‘‘Odin. Lastl), monarch, I inquire, 

What did Odin’s lip pronounce 
To his Balder s hearkening ear. 

As he climb’d the pjre of death? 

“ Vafi. Not the man of mortal race 

Knows the words which thou hast spoken 

guage, masculine j pleasing and welcome objects, feminine. In hot 
countries, where the night is more welcome tiiun the da\, an oppOHite al- 
lotment of gender takes place 

** llamingui, domestic ffentus, from ham, ho/ni , is the original desig- 
nation. 

f “ Vail and Vithar are apparently the gorf.s of dent/i and s/eep Motln 
signifies mouldy corrupt loit t and magni, , so that these allegories 

obviously describe the state of the departed. 

t “ Vitns, u'o/ft IS here niistaketi tor a proper name by the Danish iiiter- 
nreter.” 
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To thy son in days of yore. 

I hear the coming tread of death j 
He soon shall raze the runic lore, 

And knowledge of the rise of gods 
From his ill-fated soul, who strove 
With Odin’s self the strife of wit. 

Wisest of the wise that breathe, 

Our stake was lile, and thou hast won.** 


But The Swordf 7'i/rfijnr, abridged from the Hervarer-Saga, 
contains the elements of traditions which, above all others, were 
universally diffused throughout the nati ns of Germanic origin. 
Within a few centuries, however, they have been chiefly con- 
fined to Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

“ THE SWORD, TYRFING. 

“ In days of yore reigned in the north king Swafurlam. 
The land, over which he bore sway, was called Gardareich, 
and had been given to his grandfather Sigurlam, the fair-haired, 
for an inheritance, by Odin himself. Gardareich is often praised 
in the sagas, as one of the noblest boons w Inch the father of the 
gods distributed among the braver of his comjianions ; fir-trees 
covered its mountains ; sheep fed in its valleys ; and dwarves 
dwelt in its havens, who forged weapons, and built ships for the 
sea-kings. 

“ Swafurlam had not degenerated: he was a great and a 
brave warrior, bold alike in battle or in duel. Wiioever strove 
with him was sure to lose his life, or to owe it to Swafurlam’s 
bounty. E\ en the dreaded Tinas, who slew the father, found 
in the son an avenging ovcrcomer. Swafurlam challenged 
him to single combat, and the giant fell beneath the might of 
this hero’s sword. 

Swafuilam, having made himself formidable to the neigh- 
bours of his kingdom, lived in long repose ; and took to his bed 
lYida, the daughter of the giant whom he had slain, and who 
in consequence had become his captive. By her he had an only 
female child, the beautiful Eyfura, the blueness of whose eyes, 
the splendour of whose complexion, and the flaxen paleness of 
whose hair, were noised abroad by those skalds, who feasted al- 
ternately at the halls of the earls, and enlivened the hour of ale 
w ith songs in praise of beauty and of courage. 

‘‘ Luck, like death, has its appointed hour. In Swafurlam’s 
tune, a mighty kdmper, or champion, cruised about in the north 
seas, w'ho was called Arngrim. He was grandson to Stark- 
ader, surnamed the eight-handed, and to the fair Alfhilda. 
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This warrior sea-king despised helmets and coats of mail, and, 
in opposition to common prudence, as well as to the usage of 
the times, undertook every battle and every duel, without hau- 
berk or harness. By this practice he acquired the surname 
Baresark, which means bareshirt, and^^hich became the family 
name of his descendants. 

“ What he might lose in point of safety by the want of 
armure, was replaced to him by the extraordinary fury which 
scizerl him when he was about to fight. In this state he re- 
sembled a madman, to whom every thing gives way because he 
is mad ; equal ellbrts of strength, of daring, of rajiidity, of re- 
source, would in his sober senses be (juile impossible. The 
most courageous, tlie best armed cbanqiions liad opposed Arn- 
griin ; but, when his rage came on, he overjiowcied and cut in 
pieces every one, and seemed to feel at tlie time neither blow 
nor wound. As if lie bail a cliarnied body, made to deal death 
but not to feel it, he howled with a sort of evullation, while In' 
struck in pieces bis human piey. 

“ Arngrim, after roving about from kingdom to kingdom, 
came at last into the peaceful (Jaidareieh; and a rumour was 
soon spread that he desiied to fight with the master of the 
country. Swafurlam, who had never been iccustomed to shun 
a challenge, grew grave, when his mcssengeis told iiim of 
stiength and of the character of Arnginn. 'flii* queen feared 
for tlie life of her huriiand, and Kjlui a, though else heo ic, 
wept witli various alarms. 

“ Swafurlam, however, detennined to put his fate into (lie 
hands of the gods, lie ordered the lads to saddle his hoise, 
and bring Ins bunting spear; llu chase be thought would divert 
his spirits andrestoie his aetivitv. Tlieie is in limiting an all- 
absorbing whirl of idea, pioduced bv the rapid changes of sen- 
sfition, wdiieh lias rendcied it in all ages a willing refuge of the 
uneasy; it leaves no leisuu* for othci tares than its own. 

** Into the forest neai his dwelling the dogs were turned 
loose; and he and his jieople had beaten the bushes for many 
hours, before any maiks were discovered of the wisbed-for 
game. At length, a beautiful and bold white stag looked out 
of a bush, and then retired behind tlie fii-trees. Swafurlam 
uttered the halloo of pursuit, and spurred his horse aft( r the 
fleet creature, which seemed to be m.ikiiig a joke of the royal 
hunter. It was now on the right, now on the left ; then it 
doubled back, then it darted forwards; but whenever the 
hunter seemed to approatli, and was 1 ftmg bis arm to liinl the 
b]>ear, the animal gave a prodigious bound ou one side, and w as 
afar in the twinkling of on eye. When at a distance, it would 
stop, and look round, as if disposed to wait for the pursueis. 
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nnd so keep 'within ken: and this it did at least a dozen 
times. 

“ The king grew impatient, but the more eager ; he drove 
on with unrelenting perseverance over bush and brake, over 
hedge anti ditch, over hill and dale. Night came on, but it was 
bright inootdiglit, and the fleet white stag was easily to be dis- 
cerned. The king still chose to pursue. Midnight came on, 
and the stag was still running before the hunters, as much at 
its case as evi‘r ; and stopping to look round for them, when 
they seemed at a loss, or disposed to halt from weariness. 

, “At length they came to a monstrous rock, whicJi appeared 
to wall in the forest, to overlook its highest trees, and to form, 
by its steefiness, an inijKissable barrier. '1 lie stag ran directly 
up to it ; and, after bounding round in a circle until the king 
should draw near, it sjirang at a cre\ice of the rock, struck its 
antlers against it, and totally disappeared. 

“It had opened by the effort a paii of folding doors, behind 
which gleamed subtenaneous flies. Two well-shaped dwarves 
presently oatne fortli. The king, disappointed at missing his 
prey, and supposiiig them to have })la\ed him a tiiek and ren- 
dered the stag iii\isil>le, grinned with anger, uttered oaths of 
ill omen, diew his suord, and threatened to strike off their 
heads, unless they lestored to him his game. The dwarves on 
their knees begged for theii lives. ‘ What are your names ?’ 
asked the king. ‘ Dwulin is niy name, and Dyiin is iny bro- 
ther’s name.’ 

“ This answer startled Sw'afurlam. He recollected to Iiavc 
lu*ard from his youth that two dwarves of tliis name were the 
mightiest of their lace, and the most consummate masters of 
the ait of making weapons of all kinds, to which they attached 
a magic \irtue. ‘ J’eiliaps,’ tliought he to himself, ‘ llie stag I 
Jiave been pursuing was no common beast; but the elf who is 
my giiardi.m spiiit may Iia\ e as'^umed iJiis form to guide me to 
tlie (1 welling of the dwarves. No doubt they could make me a 
magic swortl, which would cut my way through my perils, and 
lid me of Aingrim Baresark.’ 

“ Swafurlain now determined to profit by his opportunity, and 
softening the harshness of his tone, he said to the dwarves, with 
an assumed graeiousness, that fie would let them off' harmless, 
if in three days they would make him a swoul, which w^ould 
neither miss its blow^, nor rust, which would cut thiough iron 
as through a garment, and always bring victory lo its grasper, in 
duel, or in battle. 

“ ‘ All this we will do,’ said the dwarves ; ‘ come hither in 
three days and take the sword.* Tlien they showed the king 
into the bowels of the mountain; where he saw wells of fire, 

VOL. II. Y 
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whence Issued streams of liquid iron and gold, radiant as the 
sunshine. Dwarves unnumbered walked above the burning 
soil, and, whe ever they stopped, flames came roaritig out of the 
earth with a noise as of a stormy sea. They were black as 
moors, and showed to the king many magic weapons, which 
were to destroy the enemies of his race. 

“ It was day-break when the king returned to the upper world. 
He found his attendants stretched, in a deep sleej), at the 
threshohi of the cavernous palace. No sooner vvete the folding 
doors closed behind him, than the spell ceased ; the dogs started 
up and began to howl ; the steeds snorted, rose, and pawed the 
ground ; and the wdiole retinue returned home at leisure and 
in safety. 

“ After throe days, the king, accomi)anied by a single fol- 
lower, went again to the palace of the dwarves. Dwalin stood 
before the folding gates, and gave to the king a new' sword, 
wliich he held already in his hand. ‘ Swafnriam, here is the 
sword; strong and good as thou hast comnianded, ’ Tyrkino, 
that is, flecd/i of men, is* its name ; let its first owner first 
beware. ’ 

“ These last words w'ere pronounced in an oracidar tone, 
which chilled Sw afurlam to the back bone. The sword, which 
remained in his hand, felt to him cold as ice and heavy as lead. 
Ilut the dwarves had disappeared ; and w hen the doors of their 
(Kvelling Happed together in the king’s face, a long clap as of 
thunder seemed to echo their retre.at throughout all the hollows 
of the place. Sw afurlam admired his sword and its splendid 
accoutrements, the curious richness of the workmanship, the 
yellow gloss of the gold, the blueamel ol’ the steel, the straps of 
scarlet leather, and the buckle studded with precious stones. 
Tie began to draw it, and perceived this motto on the 
blade : — 

“ ‘ Niggard, learn a wiser hold ; 

Gripe thy sword, and loose thy gold.’ 

And on the other iide: — 

“ ‘ Draw' me not, unless in fray ; 

Drawn 1 pierce, and piercing slay.’ 

“ Swafurlam now began to surmise that Ids insolent de- 
meanure to the dwarves had undone all the good which liis 
guardian elf, or hamingia, whom he supposed to have assumed 
the form of the w hite stag, had intended for him by conducting 
his course to the magical smithy. Still, however, he hoped, 
that the graven curses were not to fall on the first owner, and 
tliat the term niggard, which among the northern nations passed 
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for the bitterest reproach^ was addressed to any other than him- 
self. So much, however, of attention he lent to the motto as 
to sheathe the sword without wholly drawing it, and to procetd 
thoughtfully and slowly back to his residence. 


IL 

“ Arngrim, the unconquerable, as he was called, had already 
arrived. The customs of Scandinavia did not forbid, on the 
contrary they required, the kind reception of a man whose 
dcfial was accepted. This implied sufficient equality of rank 
to entitle either party to the other’s hospitality. Those would 
drink against each other over night, who were to fight against 
each^ other in the morning. It was a maxim of Odin, ‘ To 
the guest who enters your dwelling with frozen knees give the 
warmth of your fire ; and offer water to him who sits down at 
your table, that he may cleanse his hands; he who has travelled 
over the mountains is in need of food, fire, and dry garments; 
their praise shall spread abroad who are kind to the stranger; 
the tliankful guest brings help in trouble.’ 

“ The queen Frida, and her daughter, performed their part 
of the reception with seemliness. They slaked in water the 
largest hams, and threw them into the caldron to boil : they 
plucked fowls and eider ducks for the spit, which an idiot-boy, 
a changeling of the elves, was employed to turn. They seethed 
parsnips, cabbages, and yellow turnips: they cut into smooth 
slices a vast loaf of rye-bread ; and tapped a cask of the 
strongest ale, brewed years ago, the montli after harvest. Ey- 
fura herself went into the cellar, and brought to Arngrim the 
first tankard hissing in its foam. 

“ It was impossible for the queen to gaze without shudder- 
ing on her guest. He appeared about fifteen years younger 
than her husband, and still possessed that sinewy fulness of 
strength, which in Swafurlam was beginning to give way. 
Nor could she avoid recollecting, w’ithout some inklings of an 
impending retribution, that she had originally been herself the 
prize of a very similar visit of defial, and had been torn by 
Swafurlam from the grasp of a slaughtered father. 

“ After the repast, Swafurlam, as was usual, proposed drink- 
ing a cupful to the immortal memory of Odin; then his guest 
named Niord and Frea, as the divinities to whom he thought 
himself indebted for a propitious voyage into Gardareich ; the 
third bumper was to be emptied in honour of Braga ; but 
a skald was first called upon to sing a song in praise of 
V 2 
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some champion of old. He chose the death-song of Ila- 
con — 

“ Skogul and Gondula, 

The god Tyr sent 
To choose a king 
Of the race of Ingva, 

To dwell with Odin 
In roomy Valhalla. 

** The bi other of Biorn 
Tlicy found unmail’d ; 

Arrows were sailing, 

Foes were falling, 

Hoisted was the banner, 

Tlie hider of lKa\en. 

“ The wicked sea-king 
Had summoned Haleyg , 

The slayer of earls 
With a gang of Norsemen 
Against the ilaiideis 
Was come in his helmet. 

“ The father of the people, 

Bare of his aimure, 

Sported in the field ; 

And was hurling coils 
With the sons of the nobles. 

“ Glad was he to hear 
A shouting lor battle 
And soon he stood 
In his hcliiiet of gold, 

Soon was the sword 
A sickle in Ins hand. 

“ The blades glitter’d, 

'I’he hauberks were cleft , 

Blows of weapons 
DinnVl on the skulls. 

Trodden were the shields 
Of the death-doom’d of 'I'vr, 

Their rings and their crests, 

By the hard-fooud Norsemen 

* Ihi'' poem torniB one of the five pieces in Percy’s collection, and is hn 
him ri tern d to the year OfiO . it i6 the triumph of northern tonjj, the tnusf 
if tilt extant remains 
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** The kings broke through 
The hedges of shields, 

And stained them with blood. 
Red and reeking, 

As if on fire, 

The hot swords leapt 
From wound to wound. 
Curdling gore 
Trickled along the spears 
On to the shore of Storda ; 
Into the waves fell 
Corses of the slain. 

“ The care of plunder 
Was busy in the fight; 

For rings they strove 
Amid the storm of Odin, 

And strove the fiercer. 

Men of marrow bent 
Before the stream of blades, 
And lay bleeding 
Behind their shields. 

“ 'Hieir swords blunted, 

Their actons pierced, 

Tlie chieftains sat dowm ; 

And the host no more 
Struggled to reach 
The halls of tlic dead. 

“ When lo ! Gondula, 

Pointing with her spear, 

Said to her sister : 

‘ Soon sliall increase 
The band of the gods ; 

To Odin’s feast 
llacon is bidden.’ 

“ The king beheld 
Tlie beautiful maids 
Sitting on their horses 
In shining armure. 

Their shields before them, 
Solemnly thoughtful. 

“ The king heard 
The words of their lips, 

Y 3 
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Saw them beckon 
With pale hands, 

And thus !)espake them : 

* Mighty goddesses, 

Were we not worthy 
You should choose us 
A better doom ? ’ 

“ Scogul answered : 

‘ Thy foes have fallen, 
Thy land is free. 

Thy fame is pure ; 

Now we must ride 
To greener worlds, 

To tell Odin 
That Hacon comes.’ 

“ The father of battles 
Heard the tidings. 

And said to his sons : 

‘ Hermode and Braga, 
Greet the chieftain 
Who comes to our hall.* 

“ They rose from their scats 
They led Ilacon, 

Bright in his arms, 

Red in his blood, 

To Odin’s board. 

‘ Stern are the gods,* 
Ilacon said, 

‘ Not on my soul 
Doth Odin smile.’ 

Braga replied : 

‘ Here thou shalt find 
Peace with the heroes. 
Eight of thy brothers 
Quad' already 
The ale of gods.’ 

“ ‘ Like them I will wear 
The arms I loved,’ 
Answered the king. 

* ’ Tis well to keep 
One’s armure on ; 

’ Tis well to keep 
One’s sword at hand.* 
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“ Now it was seen 
How duly Hacon 
Had paid his oii'erings ; 

^'or the lesser gods 
All came to welcome 
The guest of Valhalla. 

“ ‘ Hallowed be the day, 
liaised the year, 

Wlien a king is born 

Whom the gods love ; 

lly him, his lime 

And his land shall be known. 

‘‘ ‘ The wolf Fenrir, 
hVeed from the chain, 

Shall range the earth ; 

Kre on this shore 
His like shall rule. 

“ ‘ Wes'ilth is W’asted, 

Kinsmen are mortal. 

Kingdoms arc parted ; 

Jlut Hacon remains 

High among the gods 

Till the trumpet sliall sound, ’ ” 

The kings and their guests admired the maker of the song, and 
asked the name of this son of Braga. * Eywind Scaldas])iller,’ 
answ'ered the harper: ‘ he was the friend of the king, and was 
playing with him at coils when the pirates surprised the Hand, 
and w ounded Hacon with a random shaft. Eywind himself, in 
Ills old age, taught me tlie song.’ 

“ ‘ And w ho w'as the sea-king,’ asked Swafiirlam, *who came 
to plunder Haleyg?’ That Eywind always refused to say; 

‘ Unlumented and unnamed,’ exclaimed he, ‘let them fall, who 
harbour not tlie hallowed voice of the skald.’ ‘ I can tell you 
who it was,’ said Arngrim, ‘my father.’ Swafurlam proposed 
to couple the names of Hacon and Eywind, and drink their 
deathless memory with three shouts, as Braga the god of praise 
ordained. 

Hereupon the queen and her daughter withdrew, aware 
that the cup of love wmuld be called for, and handed round, 
next, and that it commonly gives rise to jokes, and sayings, 
w'hich a woman may not be seen to hear. Frida and Eyfura, 
while going, were requested by Swafurlam to prepare the cup ; 
tliey accordingly toasted, or ratlier burnt, some bread, and 
Y 4 
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quenched its flame in the ale, into which they grated some aro- 
matic nuts, which had the property of causing love, and which 
were tlie gift of a wandering magician, who liad presented them 
to the queen with other talismans. He 'had prophesied that 
Eyfura should wed a sea king, and had been lionoured for his 
visit with the present of a spiral bracelet of golden wire. 

“ From cheerfulness to noise, from noise to drunkenness, 
from diunkenness to sleep, the principal guests passed, or 
affected to pass, and Arngiim was carried last but one, and 
Sw'afurlam last, to his bed-room, by lads whose oflice it was to 
bring food and drink to the guests, but to observe sobriety 
themselves. They had also in charge to pile blocks of wood on 
the fire, and to feed tnd rub the horses of the heroes. These 
lads were sons of eminent chieftains in the neighbourhood, 
w ho, in the capacity of attendants, had the opportunity of learn- 
ing the militar) anti field exeicises, aiul observing the manners 
of men of rank. 

“ At dawn, Swafurlam was already arming himself for the 
fight; and by break of da), both combatants v\ere met on the 
appointed sjiot. The (jueeii and her ilaughtt‘r could see the 
conflict from their apartment. Frida sliuddertd for her hus- 
band; Eyfura seemed to feel a double anxiety, to which per- 
haps the unusually heroic tigure of young Arngrim somewhat 
contributed. 

“ The duel began; Swafurlam was in complete armurc, w'ith 
his enchanted Tyrhng by his side. Arngiim had nothing to 
protect him, but a large firm shield, covered v\ith plaus of tin, 
and a common stout sword. The kmg struck first, and clave 
the shield of Baresark into two nearly equal parts at the first 
blow , but it was so violent a one, that he overreached himself, 
and stuck hisswoid into thegiound. Anignm <]uickly seized 
his advantage, cut off' the right arm of his adversarv, stooped 
down, extricated Tvifing fiom the lifeless hand, and, swinging 
the fatal swoid in the air, gave to the monarch’s he.ad a gash, 
which brought liim to tlie earth. ‘iMiglity dwarves, was your 
vengeance to be so speedy?’ exclaimed the queen, and sank into 
her daughter’s arms : ‘ my husband, my iiusband is no more ! ’ 
In fact, he had ftllen under a mortal wound. 

“ The queen saw, with a sort of stupid grief, the corse of her 
husband brought into the great hall; pale and bowed down, 
she thought of the desertion which too probably awaited her de- 
clining years. Eyfura did v\hat was possible to console her, 
and with syinpatliy replied to her bursts of anguish. ‘ Oh m> 
father, Oli my mother ! Oh foisakeii oiphan that I am ! * 'I'liese 
words were lieard by Baresark, who was assisting the followers 
of Swafurlam to lay the corse in state. * Princess,’ said he, ‘ )ou 
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shall not be forsaken ; reach me your band, and become my 
wife. Though by the laws of war you are now my booty, you 
shall be as content with me, as had I been a long acquainted 
wooer. Let us together quit this place ; your father is in Val- 
lialla, your mother Freya will protect.* 

“ Eyfura, though a tender daughter, w<is, like all princesses 
of yore, too much accustomed to scenes of danger, slaughter, 
and adversity, to be wholly overcome by her grief, or unaware 
of Jier situation. Brought up amid wars and battles, educated 
to hear the deeds of the gods, and the adventures of the heroes, 
and the enterprises of the giants related daily, she had acquired 
a general idea of the rights of conquest, and of the usage of the 
age. The proposal of Baresark therefore did not surprise her. 
She herself was sprung from one of these biirly^marriages : for 
her mother Frida had become the prize of a likd successful ag- 
gression. It is not to her reproach that she gave to Baresark 
an answer, ^^hich had more of welcome than repulsion. 

“Whether Kyfura stayed with her mother until after the fa- 
ther’s funeral, and whether the body was burnt, or buried in 
armure under a barrow, is not mentioned by the history ; but 
it appears that Arngriin, after stripping the residence of Gar- 
dareich of what he most coveted, invited many of the dependants 
to assist in removing his booty, and to follow his future for- 
tunes; and that he thus carried off, with his bride, a consider- 
able addition both of wealth and strength. Nor did he omit to 
gird round his waist the celebrated Tyrfing, the dangerous pre- 
sent of the dwarves, lie reached in safety his own home of 
Bolmey, an ilaiul included in Ilalogaland, a part of the Nor- 
wegian coast, where his nu]»tials with Eyfura were announced 
with all the j)omp of hospitality which the times and the region 
allowed; skalds were invited from Iceland, to celebrate the 
event. 


III. 

“ Thus were the dwarves avenged on wSwafurlam for the in- 
sult of compelling them to redeem their lives w ith the gift of a 
sword. Dwaliti’s prophecy, that the first owner must first be- 
ware, had hut too exactly been fulfilled by the event of the late 
combat. Far greater misfortunes seemed, however, to be por- 
tended by tlic mottoes on the blade; and as the curses of 
dwarves, like those of the Nornics, eventually take effect, even 
if a w hole geperation has to await their fulfilment, a degree of 
uneasiness about them often afflicted Eyfura. A/ler the first 
tumultuous enjoyments of marriage, she began to tremble for 
tlie life of her husband, and often begged him to give away, or 
bury underground, a weapon, which liad been so fatal to those 
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she cared about. But Arngrim was too much tlie warrior, and 
too proud of his trophy, to let the timorousness of a woman 
alann him him into putting it aside. * Am 1 a niggard,* he 
would ask : ‘can the motto be addressed to me?* At other 
times he would repel her intreaties, by relating old stories about 
the dwarves, which showed that their curses were seldom ful- 
filled on the living generation. 

“ The all-despising courage and confidence with which Arn- 
grim related these traditions, insensibly caused Eyfura to di;op 
the subject; and as her husband habitually returned from his 
numerous cruises with glory and success, and brought home 
the spoil of powerful and distant chieftains^ many of whom had 
fallen by the blade of Tyrfing, her fears at length subsided, and 
were forgotten in other cares. She lived much at her ease, and 
had the satisfaction year after year of becoming a mother, and 
always of being delivered of a son. She bore in all twelve 
sons : !)ut the two youngest were twins, and tlieir birth cost her 
her life. The eldest was named A ngantyr; the second, IJeer- 
wart; the third, Seming; the fourth, Yorward; the fifth, 
Brami ; the sixth, Brani ; the seventh, Barri ; the eighth, 
Reitner ; the ninth, Tunder ; the tenth, Bui ; and the eleventh 
and twelfth were both called Iladding. But these twins, the 
last efforts of the now ageing Arngrim, were but half as strong 
as their brethren. 

“ Angantyr, on the contrary, who was the first-born, was a 
whole head taller than any of his juniors, and could do alone 
as much as any tw'o of them with united force could accom- 
plish. The warlike spirit of their father had descended to 
them all.* In their boyhood they already delighted to vt restle 
and to box ; and as soon as they were so far grown as to know 
the use of a sword, they w'ent out to seek their fortunes, and 
assisted in many an inroad both by land and water. In these 
joint excursions their fraternal enthusiasm acijuircd great 
strength, and they swore to one another reciprocally everlasting 
fidelity and friendship. Each was to consider the other’s 
cause as his own : and if one was injured, or had any imjior- 
tant undertaking to carry through, all tlie others wTre to take 
part in it. No one was to go on adyentures of liis separate 
account ; no one to abandon the rest ; but all for owe, and one 
for all., to stake life to its last blood-drop. 

“ And this bond they kept. Where one was, all were. Each 
fought for the rest, and would defy the greatest danger for his 
hrotlier’s sake. If a champion proposed to any one of them an 
iland-meeting, he had to sustain successively a combat with the 
w^hole twelve. Added to this, they observed the custom of 
their father, always to appear without helmet or mail ; and 
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hence they inhoiitcd the name of the Baresarks.* No less 
inherent in them was his rage in fight : but this fury in 
them more frequent, more violent, and often ill-timed. Hence, 
if they were on board ship, with only their own people, and 
felt an attack of this animosity coming on, they were in the 
habit of landing, in order to vent their insanity on rocks and 
huge trees ; for without something to hew and hack, until 
tamed with effort and fatigue, they were not masters of them- 
selves. Once the misfortune had happened to them, in a fit of 
this kind, that they fell upon their own crew, slew every man 
of them, and cut into chips the masts and rigging of their ship. 
They spared no man ■ whoever withstood them they went 
against, and destroyed; and the marks of their daiing and 
desolating spiiit were scattered over a vast region. Hyndla 
sings truly, 

“ JManifold are the evils 
Which the rage of the Baresarks, 

Like storm, or flame, 

By sea and land. 

Has hulled on men.” 

“ But these evils operated to pioduce submission to their 
will so that princes and kings of the north cared not to refuse 
any request of the Baiesaiks, fearing to expose their lands, 
their people, or their homes, to the lavages of these formidable 
sea-kings. 

IV. 

“ Once the In others had Iain by for the w inter, and were 
come to pass, at their father’s house in Bolmey, the yule feast, 
which succeeded to the shortest day. On these occasions it 
was custoinar), after the Bragafull, or thiid cup of ale, to make 
peculiar \ov^s to the honour of the god Biaga. One of the 
vows thus made by a son of Arngrim has, on account of its 
eventful consequences, been recorded by historians, namely, the 
vow of Yorwaid, the fouith son. 

“ He had waited until his elder brethren had staked their 
pledges, and when the gieat cup came to him, he held it up in 
his right hand, and said * * By tliis cup, brothers, I swear^ to 
get Ingbuiga, the daughter of the great Yngwin, for my wife, 
or perish in the attempt . Braga blast me, if I do not ! ’ 
Thereupon he emptied the cup. Now the princess Ingburga 
was the most beautiful and the most intelligent woman of her 

• "The insane family of the Baresarks acquired great celebrity in the 
north, and is also mentionrd in the Eyrbiggia-saga, ot which a copious ab- 
stract doses W eber and Jamieson’s lUubtrations of Northern Antiquities, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1814 
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time ; and was daughter to the king of Swithiod, a land of the 
Swedes. 

“ In the ensuing spring, therefore, the twelve brotliers set 
off together for Upsal ; and, as soon as they were come to the 
palace, they entered straightway at the men’s door, and placed 
themselves at the table of the king. All the present persons 
were startled at this unexpected intrusion of the Uaresarks, and 
looked at one another wondering. Tlie king was sitting on his 
high seat, and the princess at his left hand. At table were 
the two famous champions and guardians of the kingdom, 
Hialmar the bold, and Oddur the far- travel led, also surnamed 
Dart-Oddur. The fonner had his place next the princess, 
whom he long had loved in secret, and for whose sake probably 
he had forsaken his father’s court, and entered into the service 
of Sw'ithiod. 

“ Yorw'ard now began, and all listened eagerly for w hat he 
meant to say : * King, I am come to wdn thy daughter for my 
bride ; I have sworn, over the cup of Braga, to take Ingbiirga, 
or death ; tell me soon, O king, what is to be the doom of my 
prayer ? ’ 

“ When Ilialmar heard w hat w'as the errand of the Baresarks, 
and perceived that the king w’as somewhat irresolute about an 
answer, he arose from his bolster, and, standing close to the 
king’s table, thus s])oke : — 

“ ‘ You know, prince, that since I came into this land I have 
brought it honour and praise, and have fought many a success- 
ful combat to keep the kingdom safe for you and yours, abroad 
and at home. I have been, under the gods, tlie mean of 
extending your realm, and of bringing into your hoards much 
booty. I therefore ask a boon, such as iny ell oris and in) birth 
have a right to claim. Give me your daughter ; I have long 
hoped for some occasion to make the jirayer. I am better en- 
titled to her than these Baresarks, who are strangers in your 
land, and propose to carry her afar oil’, and who arc besides 
harsh and bad men.’ 

“ This speech put Ingwin in still gre.ater embarrassment. 
On the one side he reflected how powerful and how' over- 
bearing the twelve brothers were : of how’ famous a stem they 
were sprung ; how decorous, and even useful, might be their 
alliance ; how formidable and destructive their hostility. On 
the other hand he felt how much gratitude w as due to Ilialmar, 
the champion and protector of his kingdom, and how' much the 
personal friendliness that prevailed between them would con- 
tribute to make him a welcome kinsman. Thinking to "avoid 
the odium and risk of a decision betw'eeii the rival claimants, 
the king said : ‘ You arc both great men and well-born ; to 
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neither would I refuse my daughter, if only one had applied : 
as you have botli spoken, let her decide.’ 

< Since the c'*oice is left to me,* said Ingburga, rising with 
inexpressible dignity from her seat, and awing into stillness, by 
the full display of her beauty, the rising anger of the rivals, 

‘ I will declare that choice. Hialmar, whose great and good 
deeds have been done here and for us ; Hialmar, for so many 
years my father’s friend and mine, 1 shall prefer to the stranger, 
in whose land no one knows me or cares for me.’ 

“ ‘ I shall have no words with you,’ said Baresark to the 
princess, ‘ for I see you love him ; but you, Hialmar, meet me 
at Midsummer, on S.imsay : you are a niggard, if you fail to 
come; or if you wed before you have fought.’ Hialmar swore 
by Odin, that lie would come at the appointed time. 

“ Then the l)rotliers returned back to Bolmey, and related 
to their father the event of their expedition. Arngrim seemed 
dissatisfied, and said that Hialmar was a brave and a strong 
man; and that he wished their visit to Samsey v\as well 
over. Tlie brothers v\ere too proud of their prowess to heed 
much such ajipreliensions. They stayed all the winter with 
their father, and in the spring began to prepare for a trip, 
which was no sliort voyage from their fatlier's home, 

V. 

“ The old Arngrim, who began to feel that he had not 
great many nights in stoie, obseived with grief the preparation 
for an entcrjnise which his inklings led him to fear would be 
disastrous for his sons. When the tune for their departure came, 
he Slid to them, ‘ Go, my sous, since you will go, and take your 
fate. If the Nornies please, you shall he lucky : at least, you 
have my good v\islies, and my blessing. I wish you to win the 
battle, and come hack to your father safe and sound, as many 
of you as may. But, iny sons, I feel as if I should never see 
you more. My days are wintering apace: however, I will 
fetch y ou out of my hoard the best gilt I can, to each a good 
sword. Aiigantyr shall take my Tyrfing ; it has long rested, 
hut never rusted . perhaps he may win witli it the king’s 
daughter for his brotlier, and so use it as to escape the curses 
iiisc-rihed by the dwarves upon the blade. You have heard 
me talk of this sword, w hicii was never drawn without killing 
its man, and which 1 always reserved for great extremities. 
Farewell, and come again.’ 

“ Such w ere the parting words of the anxious old man ; he 
accompanied his sons in silence to the sliip ; took a sad leave, 
foreboding evil ; and returned to his lonely dwelling, brushing 
the tears from his w hitc eye-lash. 
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“ The Baresarks set off with a fair wind ; they sailed in a 
southerly direction, alon^ the rocks of Norway, and after hav- 
ing passed the coast of Jutland, turned eastward into the bay, 
called the Skagerrak, which is the entrance of the Baltic. 
Here they could not behold the dwelling of their faithful 
friend, earl Biartmar, without resolving to land and to visit 
him. This earl, the lord of Aalburg, had always been the 
confidant of the sons of Ariigrim ; lu* was a great warrior, and 
had many times lent aid, as well as shelter, to the Baresarks, 
when danger, or need, drove them to seek refuge in his hospit- 
able home. They were now not far from the place of appoint- 
ment, and had some weeks to spare before its date would 
arrive; but they had chosen to set ofi* before their time pressed, 
lest adverse winds should prolong or intercept the earlier part 
of their voyage. This interval they determined to pass with 
their old and valued friend. 

“ Earl Biartmar was heartily glad of the arrival of his young 
guests. He caused a great meal to be prepared. His only 
daughter Swafa presided at the board; she was now of a 
marriageable age, and her complexion was comj)ared by the 
skalds to red northern lights reflected upon snow. Angantyr, in 
the course of Ins frequent visits, had often seen this young 
heroine with delight, and probablj had long harboured the 
thought of asking her hand of the father. 'I'o-day, w hen the 
ale was circulating, and his heart felt warm, he took the oppor- 
tunity, just after Swafa had witbdiawn, of a])plving for her 
formally to Biartmar. To the eail this was a welcome ofler 
he called for the love-cup, which was next in turn, and insisted 
that tlie -names of Angant>r and Swafa should be uttered in 
union by every guest ; and the cup was emptied bj e.ieh to 
their honour. He himself withdrew', under the jiretenee of 
pointing out tlie chosen beverage, to whisper the incident to 
Swafa; and he returned, fuli of satisfaction, to urge the cere- 
mony of the toast. He deleimined that the inaniage should 
take place at once, and annouiued the dinner of the very next 
day as the wedding-feast. 

On the morrow, the meal v\as doubled, the union declared ; 
and Swafa removed to sleen in the bed of Angantyr. The 
festivities lasted fourteen days, after which Yorward reminded 
his brothers that the time for the apjxiinted combat was now 
at the door; and that it became them to prepare for immediate 
embarkmont. 

“ O that ye could for ever have remained with tlie friend of 
your heart, sons of Arngrim ; misfortune w'ould not so eaily 
line fallen upon your heads ! How will your old father groan, 
wlieii he hears the fate of his sons! Your fall will be his fall ' 
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O Biartmar, you have feasted your friends for the last time i 
your daujifhter has tasted the joys of love ; but she has tasi.ed 
them for the only fortnight. Lonely henceforth shall be the 
life of Swafa ! () that ye could for ever have remained with 

the friend of your heart, sons of Arngrim ! misfortune would 
not so early have fallen upon your heads. 

“ The last night before their departure Angantyr had a fore- 
boding dream, which he related to the earl the next morning, 
after be had left the side of his grieving Swafa. ‘ I thought,’ 
said he, ‘ that iny brothers and I were in Sanisey ; and that a 
vast flight of birds came against us, which we utterly destroyed ; 
but we saw, following these birds, two <‘'igles, and the one of 
them pounced successively at all my brothers, and left them 
stretched upon the field, and the other struck at me with its 
beak and its talons, and rose on its wings, wlien I aimed at it 
with my sword, so that I fell wearied to tlie earth.* ‘ *Tis not 
a dream hard to be guessed,’ replied Biartmar, ‘ it announces 
the fall of many men, and 1 fear some of you are meant** 
The Baresarks did not agree to the earl’s interpretation, and 
thought they had nothing to apprehend. * All must go wlien 
the Nornies call,’ said the earl : and thus ended their talk. 

‘‘ llie Baresarks now got ready, took their good aims on 
board, and set sail Swafa begged to accompany Angantyr, 
but suffered herself to be detained by her fathei’s intreaties. 
Biartmar led her back from a high promontory, whicli she had 
climbed to take a last view of the vessel. I'lie wdnd was brisk, 
and lifted the streamers; the sun was bright; and the ship, 
with its twelve heroes, scudded hissing along the waves tow'ard 
Samsey, while the ciew thus sung; — 

“ Brown aie our slaps. 

But the Vauiis admire 
The haunts of the bi ave ; 

Horses of the sea. 

They carry tlie warrior 
To the winning of plundei. 

“ The w aiulering home 
Enriches the fixed one : 

AVtlcome to w'oman 
Is the crosser of ocean ; 

IMerry are children 
In strange attire. 

“ Narrow are our beds, 

As graves of the nameless ; 

But mighty our rising, 

As the storms of Thor ; 
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He fears not man. 

Who laughs at the tempest. 

“ Who feeds with corses 
The whales of iliger, 

Sliall deck his hall 
With far-fetched booty, 

And quaff* at will 
The uine of the earth.” 

VI. 

“While the sons of Amgrim are sailing on, let us look hack 
to Swithiod. The lovely princess Inghurga had not enjoyed 
one easy hour since the arrival of the Baresaiks at her lather’s 
court. The champion Yorward continually hovered before her 
eyes, as he strodi* into the hall so daringly erect, and, presum- 
ing on the fame of his exploits, asked for her as his bridt'. She 
could not forgive the contempt, with v\luch he received the de- 
claration of her love for llialmar. Yet her heart palpitated 
with anxiety, when she thought of the day, now alas nigh, on 
which the friend <d’ her bosom was to take leave of her perhai)s 
for ever ; and to fall, inay-I)e, notwithstanding her j)arting bless- 
ing and her i)ersi-vering jmiyers to the gods*, beneath the sword 
of a ruthless ruffian. 

“ To Iludmarslie knew she could not communicate her anx- 
iety, without the apprehension of offending him, and of ha\ing 
to blush in his picsence . she theiefore endeavoured to conceal 
her sorrow. Still it was observed by those around, tliat glad- 
ness had -forsaken lier forehead, that her eyes were downeast, 
and often red with v\eeping, and that her cheeks lost more and 
more the roseate hue of health. Kveii during the j)ul»lic re- 
joicings of the people, when she was wont to set the ex.imjdeof 
courteous gaiet v, she forgot the king's daughtei, and, instead of 
leading the dance, sought only where to hide and j)ijie. 'Hie 
day of all the goddesses, or the Yule feast, had no longer any 
charms for her. Only when the courage of Hi.ilmar was .sung 
by the skahU, or when he added .some nev\ oaken wreath to his 
victorious brow, and brought to her the trophy of liis s])oil, a 
lightning of hoj)e would flash across her eves, and kindle a 
proud inkling in her lifted countenance. ‘ Yes,’ she woidd 
jtrophesy to herself, ‘he shall return ttiumphanf, my beloved, 
from his appointed meeting in the iland ; my hero shall return 
a conqueror to my arms, and make me indeed the ha])pies( of 
women.’ 

“The season of flowers was now approaching with swift 
steps. As tlie king was careful for the safety of Hialrnar, 
partly because he also w as of royal parentage, and was lord of 
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five shires ; partly because the kingdom of Swithiod was in- 
debted to his courage for several acquisitions ; but especially 
because tlie welfare and happmess of his daughter, whom he 
tenderly loved, now appeared to be knit up with the fate of the 
prince ; he called together an assembly of the leading earls, to 
consult with tiicm, w hat ought to be dont tor his protection in 
the approaching conflict \sith the Baresarks. After hearing all 
that could be learned of the circumstances, it was determined 
to fit out two armed ships, and to raise two hundred brave 
warriors, and to conlide the command of the one vessel and of 
a hundred men to Hialmar, and of the other vessel and a hun- 
dred men to Oddur, his friend, and thi fellow-champion of 
Swithiod. Tliis arrangement pleased the king, who ordered 
the hall of weajionsto he opened, that the young men, accepted 
by the two chieftains, might choose out new and similar ac- 
coutrements. / 

“ At length broke tlie morning of the day on which their de- 
parture was to take place. The willing >oung warriors w'ere 
clustering before the jiorches of the dwellings of the two charn* 
])ions, who had armed themselves splendidly, and wTre superin- 
tending in the open air a distribution of sliced bread and dies 
of cheese, while priestesses of the wife of Odin handed about 
howls of milk drawuj in the court of the temple. Hialmar was 
ill complete mail; but Oddur, beside his helmet and sword, 
had no iron armure ; instead of it he wore an Irish enchanted 
quilting, which rendered \ain the force of steel. 

“ Presently the king came with his friends, and the princess 
with her ladies, to l)id faiewell to the heroes. Immediately a 
dinning sound was heard, as if the mace of Thor had struck on 
the kettle of Aiidriraner, which arrested the attention of all the 
gathering crowd. Tlie tolls were repeated at measured iiiter- 
\als, while tlie siiuvller doors leading into the side-ailes of the 
temple ojieiied creaking from within. 

“ TJie music of the w'aiiiors was then ordered to sound; to 
the clang of triangular harps, to the blore of horns, and to the 
spiightly whistling of the bagpipes, the troops began to form. 
After circling for disjilay in ^e area before the temple, called 
the field of T>r, and brandling their briglit weapons with 
conU'injiorary rapidity in the successive attitudes of combat, 
the\ proceeded in a long and narrow file toward one of the 
small portals, while the king and his train were admitted through 
a piivate opening in one of the central folding gates, to ascend 
the hustings, prepared for their reception opposite to the high 
altar. 

“It was impossible without awe to pass into the great tem- 
ple, and suddenly to exchange the clear blue livbt of heaven for 
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the dim and ruddy glare of the twelve pyramids of fire, which 
feebly assisted to discern the limits of the long, vast, dismal, 
enclosure, whose pillars and rafters were of a sooty black, and 
whose only window was the chasm at the summit of the turret, 
whence the smoke of the great altar climbed into the heaven of 
the gods, and revealed, by its ascent or its lingering, in what 
degree the worship of man is acceptable on high. The sharp- 
arched ceiling of the holy hall was concealed by an ever-billow- 
ing cloud, in which hung suspended numerous limbs of the 
victims that had been offered up. A fire always burnt at the 
altar, but the twelve pyramids of fiame were kindled only for 
the hour of tlie sacrifice and of the meal : they issued from nets 
of iron hoisted on small gibbets, beside each of which two boys, 
chosen by the drots, and clad in canvass, were stationed, who 
fed the blaze continually by supplying it with fragrant shavings 
of the turpentine fir and with pine cones, and by waving to and 
fro the proj3s, which only rested on a point. 

“ The tire-deuses, so these lads were called, but the name is 
also given to the northern lights, and to the companions of 
the god Surtur, were placed in parallel rows, adown the nave 
of the temple, on each side of the long table, at w’hich the 
feasts of sacrifice are consumed ; but they stood closer at the 
uj)per end of the hall, so as especially to illuminate the colossal 
statues of the three gods.* Odin had a gold(‘n shield; Thor, 
a golden crown ; and Frey had a chain of gold, which fastened 
all the three divinities to the corner stone of the temple. These 
precious gifts of royal piety W'erc never tarnished by smoke ; 
the oftener they reflected the flames of sacrifice, the brighter 
they were seen to glitter. 

“ The troops of Jlialrnar were ordered to halt for a few* 

* “ 'Phe triple idol in the temple of IJpsal was first dosrribeil by Adam o( 
Bremen ; and Hub, in the history of .'^weilen (vol. i. j). .‘il ), thus abriilgcs 
the delineation, wliieh, from motives of delicacy, is left in tlie original lan- 
guage. 

“ Adam von Bremen berichter, dass im Teinpel zu (Jpsaladrey (Jottheiton 
verehrt werden, 'Phor, der als der inUehtigste ihre Stellc in tier Mifte hat, 
Wodan und Pncco. Hire Bedentiuigeii sitid folgeiide : Thor herrsebt in der 
I.uft, gebictet uber den Donner, die Bhtze, den Kegen, die Winde, die 
Witterung und die Feldfrlichte Man bildet ihn mit deni Scepter Wmlan 
i^t der Kriegsgott, dor in vdlliger Hilstung vorgestellt wird : er erf heilt den 
Sterbhcheii Starke wider ihre Feinde. Fiieeo selienkt den Menseben 
Fnede und I'Teudc ; sein Bild wird durch ein ansgezeiebnet grosses Ge- 
schleehtsghed, vielleicht das Symbol der Fruchtbarkcit, erkannt. 

“ 'd'h!** Fjisal idol was probably an imitation of the Jrtnui or three- 
mans-nillar, which, from the time of Odin to that of Charlemagne, had 
been tnc favourite objt'ct of Saxon worship, and was ereeted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paderborn. Charlemagne destroyed this monument of pa- 
ganism, during his war against ittikiiid. It was not a solitary one; 
there is even much reason to suspect tliat the Drcyfaltii^kafs sau/rn^ or 
trinity-pillars, still common in the south of Germany, are but re-baptisms 
b\ tlie Christians of other such pillars.” 
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moments, before they followed him into the holy precincts. 
With Hialmar, n young man, his vassal, entered the temple 
leading a cream-coloured steed from the land of the Saxons, 
his master’s offering to Odin. As they went in at the door, 
the sacrificing priest struck, as hitherto, with the hammer of 
his mace on the broad edge of the huge round empty copper 
kettle at the altar. The wooden walls and steep roof of the 
building were felt to re-echo with the solemn tolls ; Tind the 
white steed started. Every heart sank at the alarming omen. 
The crowd of spectators in a moment was still, as on the morrow 
of a battle. The princess Ingburga, propjnng her wrisl on her 
father’s shoulder, hid against her hand a facf^ suffused with tears. 
The king himself turned pale, but maintained a motionless 
dignity. 

** Then Hialmar, taking hold of the single rein of the horse 
nearer the chin, and patting him at the same time on the 
shoulder, led him ^^ithout ftirther struge-le up to the place of 
sacrifice, made the usujil obeysance before the three images, 
especially before that of Odin, and delivered the victim to the 
priest. The hoiie of the spectators now returned, that the 
offering as accepted by the god of battle ; and some thought 
that tlic statue pointed toward Hialmar the sword in its 
hand. 

“ The priest next drew the rein of the victim through the 
holy ring, and brought its head into confinement betw^een the 
two upright parallel stakes on the estrade of the altar. He 
then with the axe of his mace suddenly cleft asunder the fore- 
head of the beast, anfl, cutting its throat the moment it was 
fallen, suffered the blood to gusli into the huge hiazeii kettle of 
the gods: it spouted freeh, and, while it was reeking forth, 
the prophetess emptied upon it three pails of water diawn from 
the holy well. 

“ Another priest stood near, with a small birchen besom in his 
hand, dipped it in the blood, and spiinkled therewith Jlialmar. 
Thus purified, the hero continued his leturning way toward the 
other portal, followed by his hundred companions, wdio marched 
after him two and two, to tlie sound of military music, and 
w'cre successively sjirinkled by the priest as they jiassed the 
high altar. While the jirocession w^eiit on, the sacriticer again 
struck the sacied kettle, the tolls were perceived to be less 
sonorous, now that the hunger of the gods was jiartly a})- 
peased. 

“ The offering of Oddur w’as made to Thor, and consisted of 
a he-goat. The creature walked impudently into tlie temple, 
leapt as if by choice on to the estrade of the altar, and seemed 
to push its head us if in sport toward the mace of the sacrificer. 
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No one doubted that the offering was acceptable to the weather- 
god. Oddur having made his obeysance to the three holy 
images, but especially to the crowned statue of Thor, which 
stood in the middle, and having been honoured with the asper- 
sion of the consecrated blood, followed lliaimar out of the 
temple, attended in like manner by his hundred followers. 

“ A third sacrifice to Frey, tfie god of wedlock, made by the 
king’s order, closed the ceremony. This was understood to 
announce his daughter’s betrolhment. It consisted of a sow, 
the emblem of matrimonial fertility. The creature was diffi- 
cult to guide, and actually broke loose from its guardians after 
a]»])U)aching the altar: it was finally lifted by four of the 
Diots u])on the block of slaughter, and died with piercing 
sin icks. No symptoms of com})lacencc w ere st cn about the idol. 
1 he blood of the victim fiowed fieely, which was thought a good 
sign ; and the spectators began to disperse, nmre desirous of 
interiiipting than of prolonging a ceremony, which could not 
easil) be flatteringly interpreted to the princess, 

“ JMeanwhile the champions and their comrades proceeded 
in a long file out of Upsal, along the shore of the Mahlersea, 
in \w\\ ot its many islands, to the town of Agnafit, in whose 
ha\ on tno ships of ash-wood lav ready to leceive them. 
Oddur, the far-traselled, there commanded the two companies 
to st parate a hundred men climbed on board the one ship and 
a hundrtd on board the other. The w'eather was calm ; oars 
were distributed; the row'crs were divided into gangs, who 
were to relieve one anothc'r ; and, when they had taken their 
places, Oddur informed lliaimar that all was reads, and with- 
drew' into his own ship. 

“ I'lie king and the princess had overtaken the march of the 
army in a harnessed sledge, and were b) this time arrived on 
the pier, to bid a second less formal farewell to lliaimar. The 
heio could not but feel affected at this mark of so tender an 
interest, llis feet seemed to refuse to move, and his lips to 
bjieak. He stood irresolute, silent, looking now at the king, 
now at the princess. — ‘ Thanks, my lord,’ said he to the 
monareli, piessing the hand offered to his shake, ‘ for the love 
and for the honour shown me ; if the Nornies have so doomed, 
I shall soon be back.’ — ‘Doubt not, brave lliaimar,’ answered 
Ingwiii, ‘ that you will be victorious as beielofoie, find that I 
sliall live to see the sun shine on your return, and the moon on 
}our marriage. Odin bless you ! Tyr stiengthen you ’ Fare- 
well ! ’ 

“ ‘ May all the gods shield you! * said the princess. — ‘ Yes, 
may all tlie gods shield me,’ replied lliaimar, ‘ that 1 may see 
you again, my lovely Ingburga, and obtain that prize for which 
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my life is willingly staked.* — ‘Alas,* sighed the princess, 
scarcely articulate from grief, ‘ we shall at least meet again iu 
those golden palaces where Gehona assembles the virgin dead, 
if to Odin’s board the Valkyries are to call you.’ — ‘ Fear 
not,’ said Ilialmar: ‘in this world fi»st, and then yonder I 
trust we shall live together.’ — ‘ Yes, yonde»', on high at least,’ 
— striking her bosom in agony, then folding him in her arms, 
and hugging him against her sobbing breast, — ‘yonder, at 
least,’ said Ingburga, ‘we shall be joined — I feel, I feel our 
first embrace will be our last. Oh that I could go as thy 
shield-bearer, and give the death-blow myself to tiiat B.u esark, 
who wishes to stride into my chamber over the coise of my 
beloved ’ But I swear by Vaiia,* conthmed she, presenting 
him with her liiig in pledge, ‘that to whom evci Uiler gives 
victory, I am the bride but of one.’ 

“ Hi.ihnar began to recollect that this melting mood was 
bettei interrupted. ‘ Inahiir^a or death said he bawling: 

‘ th.it is our shout, my friends ' ’ Tlien, breaking loose from 
the jirincess, he strode with alacrity to his vessel Thence he 
cast on her an expressive look, saw her leaning on her father’s 
aim in an attitude more composed, and then stiuck with his 
sword upon the deck, as the signal foi readiness. INIusic re- 
commenced ; and, as the vessels slid away, the o.irs dijiped to 
the tune of sea-songs. The princess and her f.ither g.i/ed with 
melancholy pleasure at the gentle pi ogress of the vessels along a 
smooth and glassv sea, and climbed a watch-tower, w heie torches 
were hoisteil in dark nights, that they might iiiirsue with their 
eyes to the \eiy utmost verge of the hori/on the slow course of 
the voyageis. Insensibly a breeze sprang up ; and they could 
perceive the oars withdrawn, and the sails nnfuiled. At length, 
the ships ha\ing disappeared, thiw leturned to Upsal. ‘ Niord 
preserie your son-in-law said the courtieis to the king. — 
^ M.iy bVea he.ir your prayers!’ said the young women to the 
princess. 


VII. 

“ Meanwhile the champions sailed toward the Sheerlings ; 
the day was fine and still, and seemed to promise a lucky 
voyage. When they came to the iland Sott, a pleasing sound 
reached them from the shore. Beautiful girls were collected 
on the beacli, and were singing in delightful unison. Ilielmar 
had formerly rescued their country from the hands of the thick- 
bearded Jutes. They had heard he was to pass by; and they 
were assembled to greet their deliverer with songs, and to wish 
good luck to his undertaking. As the ships appi oached,' they 
lifted their voices in praise of his courage and his kindness, 
z 3 
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With shouts of f^lco they recognised bis flag, which fluttered 
at the stern ; and several of them could discern brothers 
among his companions. Thus much of the song the sailors, 
as they passed, could hear or recollect : — 

“ ‘ J^e kind, ye gods ; 

Great Thor, be kind ; 
liind thou the thunder, 
llule the gale ; 

That the fair Sunna 
IVIay ride in peace ; 

And Niord forbid 
Asger to be rough. 

So shall the ships. 

Like shafts of the archer. 

Reach their aim 
With whistling speed.’ 

“ No more of the words could the crew catch, while within 
ear-shot of the shore : but they felt cheered l)y the incident, 
and especially llialmar, on whom the honest glee of the >oung 
women, and the recollection of the deeds which lived in their 
gratitude, produced a most beneficial efleet. Since the fare- 
w ell of Ingburga he had hitherto felt in a desponding mood : 
now his natural spii its seemed wdth added vigour to return, 
like the animal glow' after cold bathing ; to erase from his 
thoughts every gloomy apprehension, and to fill his fancy with 
the love of struggle, and the faith of triumph. 

The champions continued their cruise, with a fair wind 
and a merry heart, along the coast of Swithiod ; stetred safely 
between its nnmeious locks, and entered the width of the 
Baltic, leaving Borg uiidai holm on one side, and passing be- 
tween the ( oasts of Lalaiid and Sialand into the Sound. 
Winds and waves remained friendly to them, until one clear 
morning they discerned theiland Samsej. lliey made land on 
the south side, and cast anchor in the haven called Unarvogar, 
from its haviiig been first fiequented by the Ilunsof the Last. 

“ All seemed <piiet in theiland ; no bird sang in the bushes, 
no tree rustled in the bree/e, no beast brushed athwart the 
thicket, no footstep of man was to be seen, llialmar and 
Oddur, curious for the adventuie of the day, determined to go 
ashore, and to climb on the midmost hill, whence both the 
coasts can be discerned. Having confided to their trusty com- 
panions the care of the vessels, they jiroceeded to ascend, 
through a tall forest, the steep acclivity, reposing at times in 
barren plots, which commanded a reach of prospect. 

“ Scarcely were the Swedish princes engaged in this expe- 
dition for exploring the region^ when the sons of Arngrim 
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who had left the dwelling of earl Biartmar with a gentle and 
convenient breeze, also arrived ; they landed on the north side 
of the iland, in the haven called Mumar, or the welcome. 
Yorward sprang firs<^ ashore, singing aloud, — 

“ ‘ Hither, my brothers ; 

Hither, Angantyr, 

Heerviart and Seining, 

Brand and Brani, 

Jiairi and Reitner, 

Tunder and Bui, 

And both ye Haddings, 

’Tis time to fight ' ’ 

and all the brethren jumped after him. * We ’ll soon send the 
Swedes to Held,’ said Seining. — ‘ That we will, blast them,’ 
replied many, ‘and get Yorward Ins' wile.’ — ‘ My Tyrfing,’ 
said Angantyr, ‘shall singe their polls like a firebrand, and 
feed e\ciy raven in the iland to bursting.’ — ‘ Here’s one,’ said 
Brani, drawing his sword, ‘shall rip up their entrails.' 

“ Anotlier and another bared bis weapon and began hewing 
and hacking in the air. By degrees the fury of the Baresarks 
glowed III every sinew ; they could not contain themselves for 
thirst of blood, foi lust of murder. They ran to the west 
side of the forest, they howled and jumped. Like those who 
flog their slaves in angir, tbej jerked their arms, they cut at 
the trees, and felled many, jelling with exultation, grinning 
with trium[)hant laughs, and stabbing at the imaginary foes. 
Some peojile of the iland, for on tins northern side the fisher- 
men had a village, hid theinselve*^ in their hovels, supposing 
that the deuses of the woods were holding their j early walk ot 
destruction, and singling out their victims. 

“ llialmarand Oddur, though in progress toward this side 
of the iland, were not yet within ken of the Baresarks, who 
by a westering and somewhat circuitous but not mountainous 
course, were tending to the haven Unarvogar, where they 
expected to find the Swedes. 

“ No sooner did they get sight of the foe, than a twofold 
fury seemed to burn in their veins. They howled like dogs, 
they gnaw'ed for anger the edges of their shields, they smote 
the air by their swords to and fro with whirring speed, they 
ran to the ships, and clambered on board, in sixes and seven*-, 
yelling their w'ar- whoop. The Swedish fighters showed ad- 
mirable courage. No word of fear escaped from any one. 
Each stood like a post in his station, and gave no step of way 
to the mad blows. But neither all their bravery, nor all their 
despair, proved more than a mud wall against a chafing stream. 

z 4 
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The Baresarks, first on board the one ship, tlien on board tlie 
other, cut and slashed and hewed and hacked whatever had 
life to pieces. Theirs was the deck/ they alone could find 
space for exertion, the number of their antagonists only sup- 
plied a longer succession of victims. And thus the picked 
manhood of Swithiod, two hundred brave and tried warriors, 
became one and all a prey to twelve madmen. The ships 
reeked, like kettles of sacrifice, in which tlie bodies of victims 
lie boiling in their blood. 

“ The brothers, having fulfilled their slaughter, l)ounded on 
to the land . their rage had begun to abate from satiety, or 
weariness. Yorward, who thought that all were slain, and 
that the princess was already won, said piondly to liis brothers, 
‘ The weakness of age misled my father, Arngrim, wlien he 
held out this Ilialmar and this Oddar, as the best of cham- 
pions : you see neither of them Ini', stood out against any one 
of us.’ But Aiigantyr, who recollected his dream, thought 
their enterprise was not at an end. ‘ Let us not \et crow,’ he 
said; ‘ perha])s, Yorward, though we have not found an ecjual, 
this IJialmar and this Oddur mat not hate fallen.’ 

‘‘ Tlie ttvo Swedish explorers leturned from tlie height they 
had climbed, when tlw Jlaresarks had linished their massacre. 
Tliey had discotered the lamling, and in some degree the 
direction of the foe ; luit were so hidden by tlie trees that the 
Baresarks did not ijuickly become aware of tbeii a|)prOiicb. 
TJie saga su) — 


‘‘ ‘ Suddenly fear 
• (’ame upon Oddur, 

V\ htn be btludd. 

All the tw eive, 

With howling and triumph, 

Out of the ships 
.luinj) on the ilaiid : 

All the twelte, 

I’uhelui’il and unmail'd.’ 

“ ‘ Notv j^ou may see,' said he to Ilialmar, ‘ that our men 
have fallen, and that tve may all of us expect to sup with Odin 
in Valhalla.’ — ‘ 1 am not for being of the jiarty,’ replied 
Ilialmar: ‘the twelve Baresarks shall yet be sent with our 
ajiology. ’ 

“ ‘ Such foes,’ said Oddur, sighing, ‘ 1 liave never met ; 
we can c*sc:ipe into the forest, tve can await them with armed 
hand ; but how can we at once take up a conflict with all twelve, 
now that two hundred of our peojile are either covted, or de- 
stroyed?’ — ‘Let us not fly,’ said Ilialmar; ‘fury lias its 
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fatigues, aud I at least must and will cope with their latest 
eilorts.’ It was thus aneed to advance toward them. 

“ They walked calmly together out of the precincts of tJie 
forest, and stopjied on a rising ground to display themselves 
to the Tlaresarks. As soon as the sons of Arngrim saw them 
at a distance, tliey ]}()inted, and shouted, and waved their bare 
swords, and annouiued a hostile approach, and bawled curses 
of defiance. Drijiping with the blood of carnage, they ad- 
vanced closely united; but their deraeanure was calmer than 
befoie. they seemed, if not overawed, yet exhausted and de- 
bilitated. Wlien the proverbial rage of the Baresarks accom- 
panied them no loiiger, lialf their dreadfiilness was gone. One 
of the brothers obviously surpassed the rest by a head in 
height ; it was Angantyr, who brandished the sparkling Tyr- 
tiiiii, 

“ ‘ W]ii''h do you prefer," said ITialmar, ‘ to fight with 
that giant Angantyr a])art, or to undertake his eleven brothers?’ 
‘ With Angantyr,’ rejilied Oddur: ‘my magic (piilting will 
inalch his magic sword, and wv shall, in fact, fight man to 
man.’ — ‘ llov. ’’ said llialmar, who did not expect this answer, 
ai we come hither that }ou should contest my pre-eminence? 
Do >ou covet to fight Angantyr, because you think it the 
bolder deed ? I am the cause of tin’s iland nieetitig ; I am 
moreover of royal blood ; it for me to undertake the utmost 
ji k. Am I betrothed to the king’s daughter to hand over 
' 'ge» to anotnci ^ I will fight Angantyr.’—* Do so, if you 
f kv'/ rcjdiid Oddiir . ‘ you will have chosen the harder task.’ 
“ ilialmar llun drew his sword, and advanced tow'ard An- 
gant' I , , i-li (iamned the other to Valhalla. Tiie then eider 
of tile Baresarks dcs ed a hearing, liow' he wished to be be- 
haved to in ca'^e of eit/ier e^en^. He especially thought of the 
curse eng ri” id on his sword, and wished it not to pass into 
other kvcjiliig, noi to b 'employed against his owti brothers. 
— ‘ I'his J sh( ii!d like,’ .;u(* he, ‘ that if but one of us goes 
from heie, neitiw’, sh 11 takeaway the other’s weapons; so that, 
if 1 die, my 'rvifing inaj be buried with me in llie earn, and 
Oddur keep on hi^ magic quilting, and llialmar his complete 
mail; and th.it whoiver survives shall heap a hill over the 
fallen . ’ 

“ TIk’v were all content to abide by tliese conditions; and 
having said so, llialmar and Angantyr drew^ on each other. 
Botii were so brave and so ambitious of victory, that it was 
needless to -.pur, or curb, the zeal of either. Their blows fell 
so hard and fast, that their armure struck fire, and sparkled 
like hillets that c\])lode in the burning. Each smote with a 
force as if to hew down a tree at a blow ; and the very ground 
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trembled under them, as had it hung upon a string. At length, 
their harness being torn, they gave each other many deep 
wounds; yet still the combat went^n obstinately, and the 
issue remained doubtful. 

The eleven brothers and Oddur had long stood by to 
witness this extraordinary fight, and as yet smw on no side any 
appearance of victory, wherefore they determined to look for 
another place where to begin their own conflict. ‘ You will 
not,* said Oddur to the Baresarks, ‘ wish to behave as churls, 
and to take any unfair advantage; you nill therefore fight me 
one at a time, not all against one.’ To this the brothers as- 
sented. Yorward, the author of the duel, as in duty bound, 
stepped forwards first. 

“ The combat began.* Yorvvard struck with might and 
main; but the magic garment, with which Oddur was de- 
fended, had so well been fashioned by sleight, oi ‘'pell, that no 
sword of man’s making could cut through it, and its gashes 
seemed to close again as the weapon rebounded. Oddur, too, 
had a good blade, which ripped asunder a coat of mail like a 
linen jacket ; and by dint of it erelong In* stretched Yorw^ard 
on the ground, dead. Tiiumph, princess Ingburga, the forcer 
of thy wishes is no more; thy choice is hencefoith free. O 
that thy Ili.dmar were returned ! 

“ When the other brothers saw this, they grew' angry, gnawed 
again the edges of their shields, and foamed *it the mouth. 
Herw’ard stepped forth next, and attacked Oddur, but was 
served likewise, and killed on the same spot whence Ids brother's 
body bad been wdthdr.iwn. Now the BaiC'.arks howled for 
disappointment, the> thiusl out their tongues, thi\ gnashed 
their teeth their bellowing was like that of oxt n waiting to 
Ik* sacrificed, and w'as so loud that it was (*choed back by the 
rocks. 

“ Seming, next to Angantjr the most formidable, now 
burled himself upon Oddur, and grappled with him more after 
the manner of a wild beast than of a tniined warrior. Oddur 
was greatly in danger of being disarmed and '•trangled by the 
onset; but having succeeded in fleeing himself from the grasp 
of his antagonist, and obtained play-ioom for bis sword blade, 
he became in bis turn the dangerous assailant, and cut into 
strips not only the raiment, but the skin of Seming, who did 
not yield until the flesh was, as it w'eri*, sliced off' bis bones, 
and he fainted and fell from bloodlessness. 

“ Brani advanced next. It was difficult for Oddur to keep 

* “ This comliat of the Baresarks with Bialmar andJOddur has been ele- 
gantly verbified by the learned Mr. Herbert, in hib Icelandic Poetry, part i 
IS 71.” 
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his footing, so slippery was the ground become with gore every 
where within the ring. lie sent, however, not only Brani, 
but all the remaining sdhren to the halls of the dead. Breatli> 
less and tired he was become, and bruised; still no gashed 
wound had been made through his enchanted acton : but such 
was his lassitude, that he sat down on the bodies of the two 
Haddings, who had been liis last and easiest victims, and who 
had fallen one upon the other. 

“ As soon as Oddur had somewhat recovered his breath and 
his strength, he withdrew from his own ground, to see in what 
state was now the combat between Angantyr and Ilialmar. 

“ Love and honour both contri!>uted to warm the courage 
of Ilialmar : he fought with persevering bravery, and pressed 
with so efficacious an activity against Angantyr, who was 
somewhat weakened by the previous boiling-over of his rage, 
that the eldest of the Baresarks had a difficulty in summoning 
sufficient remains of strength to keep possession of the field. 
Still Hialniar was receiving wound after wound, and at length 
the formidable Tyrfing asserted its privilege, and pierced him 
mortally through the Iieart. 

“ The efl'ort was fatal to Angantyr, w'ho fell at the same 
time, and died before his antagonist. 

“ Just at tliis moment Oddur reached the ]dace of combat. 
Angantyr already lay stretched on the ground, grasping yet in 
his right hand tlie sword Tyrfing, his eyes glazed and still, but 
not closed. Ilialmar sat on a heap of earth, bent forwards 
and jjale as ashes. ‘ What ails thee, Ilialmar,’ said Oddur to 
him, ‘ that thou art so changed of hue? No doubt thy gashes 
bleed too fast ; 1 see tliy coat of mail is cut through and 
through : sharp w as the sword of Angantyr : let me hold to- 
gether the lips of thy sorest wound, it may the sooner staunch. ‘ 
Ilialmar raised Iiimself a little, and, looking kindly at 
Oddur, said with a weak voice, ‘ Sixteen wounds — slit open 
iny hauberk — that sword Tyrfing — itsjmint was hardened in 
venom — I ha\efelt its coldness in my heart — all I see quivers 
and will soon be night. — My friend, farewell; — take this 
ring— -give it back to Ingburga. Ravens— the ravens of 
Odin come to oversliadow^ me — my corse is ready.’ Once 
more, but in vain, he tried to name Ingburga, and to press 
the hand of friendship to his heart ; a hoarse sigh rattled up 
his tliroat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no more. 

“ As the evening was already come, Oddur stayed to watch 
the dead. The following morning he called the ilanders to- 
gether, and caused the bodies of the Baresarks all to be laid 
side by side in one place. Large trees were felled and placed 
as a bulwark around the precinct. The corses were then co- 
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vered with pebbles, sand, and turf. Their arms were buried 
with them, and Tyrfing was carefully left in the very hand of 
his master Angantyr. Finally, the ilanders heaped much earth 
over the whole mound. 

“ The body of Ilialmar Oddur took with him into the ship, 
and sailed back ^^ith it to the haven of Agnafit; lie thence 
carried to Upsal tlie tidings of his sad freight. Ingburga soon 
determined on her conduct. The remonstrances of her aged 
father, however natural and affectionate, appealed to her in 
opposition to the dictates of an heroic honour. She chose, on 
the day when the remains of Tlialmar should anive for burial, 
to devote herself to Gefioiia, the goddess of \irginit\, and to 
fling herself into the sacred well. 

“ Preparations worthj of the national ma^juiflceiu e of 
Swithiod w'ere made for the funeral of Ilialmar \ pNre of 
fir-trees w’as piled on the eminence allotted for his torn!). Uis 
weapons, liis rings, his cup, his bracelets of golden wiie, were 
collected and attached to his remains, llis f.vvoiu ite ereain- 
colouied war-horse, the comjianion to his inauspicious ollering, 
was bound to a stake ne.ir which the bod\ was to lie. \ bui 
covered with beai-skins supported the corse; and twel\e eails 
suppoited the bier. The drots went from I'p-al b\ (fiv to 
Agnafit, and returned by night, beaiing tort lies and siiio,ng 
songs of lamentation on either side of th‘‘ valmd leniams. 
Hedges of peojile hoidtied each side of the whole load. W Iitn 
the body was deposited on the hearth, and surrounded with 
faggots, Ingbuiga ad\anced to set fire to the pile; she then 
w’alked steadily by its light to the blink of the satitd w< II, A 
jiroeession of piiestesses followed at a lesjiettful distanee. 
The utmost silence prevailed. At the edge oi’ the prteijjice 
Ingburga turned round, ga/ed on the broad :i‘piriug cone of 
flame which now hhi/ed in all its glory, and as if slie saw the 
spirit of her beloved ascending on its wing to the stais . 

‘ Hiahnar,’ said she, ‘ I join thee;* and was heaid to plunge 
in the .subterraneous waters. Immediatei) sobs and howls of 
lamentation broke loose from the innumerable iniwd aiound. 
The king onlv, drawing a eap over his e\es, and cl.isping his 
hands, kept silence, while he was led to his couch h\ Oddur. 

“ Ingwiii lived half a year, and Oddur was chosen in his 
room.” 

The preceding composition h.as the meiit of more completel v 
admitting the reader, not only into the spirit of northern litera- 
ture, but into the character of the northern nations, than any 
other we could collect. 

As we descend the stream of time, and explore the regions 
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illuminated by Christianity, we naturally meet with a new 
spirit, with new ideas, with feelings for the first time restrained 
by the power of conscience, by the new institutions, and by 
example. Of these institutions chivalry was the most influ- 
ential. The following lyrical elTusion, referring to the splen- 
did period of the Swabian emperors, and from an anonymous 
pen, is w'holly pervaded by the maimers of the times : — 

BALLAD. 

“ ‘ Already gleams the eastern sky 
With gold and silvei gav ; 

Rejoicing that the morn is nigh 
The lark salutes the day. 

Arise, ye knights, obey my cry, 

Nor w^ith your ladies stay. 

At break of day 
In full array 
We must away.* 

“ I heard the lay, while yet ’t was night, 

The watchman’s call to start; 

Ilis singing ended my delight, 

And chill’d my glowing iieart. 

My lady said, ‘ And is it light? 

Alas we now must part. 

At break of day 
In full array 
You must away.’ 

“ The rising sun-beam spaikled o’er 
'Tears on my lady’s face ; 

A hasty kiss she gave once more, 

And yet a soft embrace ; 

Then reach’d my acton fiom the floor 
The su])ple loops to lace. 

‘ At break of day 
In full array 
You must away.’ 

“ Her ring she put my finger round, 

A ruby set in gold ; 

Then on my helm a riband bound ; 

And down the stairs I stiolTd, 

Below upon the turfy ground 
To mount my charger bold. 
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* At break of day 
In full array 
We must away.* 

“ Now at the turret- window stood 
Stately my lady blight ; 

She gaz’d upon the marshall’d crowd 
And hail’d the glittering sight 
‘ To anns ’ with heroine ^oiee aloud 
Waving her kerchief >\ bite 
‘ At break of day 
In full array 
You must a\\ay.’ 

‘ Amid tlie fight, each pennon while 
Recalls to mind my love , 

In tields of blood, uith sv\elling mood 
1 see her kerchief move. 

Ainl by tfiis ring, I *11 bear or biin*; 

Unbroken tiuth and love. 

To arms* ’tisdaj, 

In full array 
To arms • awaj !’ ” 

The following is still more characteristic of the times, and 
more romantic. It is fioin Ilartmaii von Owe, w ho flourished 
also during the Swabian period . — 

SIR COLGKIAND. 

“ I'ar in the forest ere I got, 

IMethought mine was no pleasant lot. 

Wild beasts unnumber’d ranged around, 

Worrying eacli other on the ground. 

Wolves, bulls, boars, liears, in many a score. 

Bark’d, bellow’d, broon’d, with hideous roar, 
Wielding, witli huiigrj hate, the jaw, 

The horn, the hoof, the tusk, the paw. 

“ I check’d my steed to watch the fiaj. 

And inly wish’d m\ self away 
But soon I saw the ugliest wight 
That ever mortal had in sight. 

And thought the beasts of better clan 
Than this same monster of a man. 

“ Ilis head was bigger than a bullock’s, 

Cover’d with tangled black and full locks 
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On lip and chin, on cheek and crown. 

His ears, like elephant’s, hung down. 

His eyebrows were as black as tinder, 

His eyes as red as a hot cinder. 

His mouth was a span wide or more. 

And a huge hump his shoulders bore. 

“ A fresh Hay’d hide supplied his cloak. 
Arm’d with a club of stubl)orn oak. 

He rose*, stared at me, and drew nigh, 
Whether with good or evil eye 
I hardly knew ; but not a w'ord 
Had either of us yet jjroferr’d. 

T thought him dumb perhaps, or slow^ ; 
But said, ‘ Who are you, friend, or foe ? ’ 

FORESTER. 

‘ I let alone, w^ho lets me so.* 

SIR COL(}RIANI). 

‘ And what is here your office now?* 

FORESTER. 

‘ 1 watch these beasts, prevent disaster : 
They fear me, own me for their master.* 

SIR COEGRlAMi. 

'•Then make them cease this ravenous cry.^ 

FORFSTJ.R. 

* I’liey ’ll not annoy you while 1 am by. 
And >\hal ’s your business in a place 
Wliich feet of men so seldom pace? * 

SIR COLOKIANn. 

Accoutred in this knightly guise, 

I seek adventures, bold einprize. 

Some champion, who in equal arms 
Will try a joust, and hazard harms.’ 

FORESTER. 

*■ You need not ride three miles for that. 
Beyond the wood a spacious plat 
Of grass dis]>lays its lively green : 

No prettier meadow can be seen. 
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A little chapel decks the centre, 

The sculptur’d porch, ’ncath which you enter, 
lias, at each end, a maible prop, 

A hell beside, a cross at top. 

Its roof a linden overshades, 

The fairest tree in all these f^lades. 

A clear cool fountain springs hard by. 

Fram’d in with marble not breast-high ; 
Whence the uncensiiig streamlet tinkle> 

Into a cistern it besprinkles. 

An emerald basin you ’ll behold 
Chain'd to the brim with links of gold. 

Scoop water in the glittering sliell, 

And diug it back into the well ; 

You ’ll find you ’ve anger'd a stout elf. 

As fond of fighting as ourself. ’ 

“ The woodman pointed, as a guide. 

With his left hand, and turn’d aside* 

“ I rode along with thoughtful mien, 

And reach’d in half an hour the gieeii. 

O ’t was a lovely spot ’ a view 
0 *er woodv hills and rivulets blue. 

A castle towering from the plain, 

The mistress of the fan domain. 

The trees so still, the air so mild. 

The sun so bright, the landscajit smiUd. 

\nd. On the linden, biub weie tin on 
.Ml chirping, waibhng, sinf2iMg-s(>u^m^ , 
Since world is world, was never la aid 
So sweet a concert fiom the Imds j 
Had I been with .1 fiuieial tram, 

]VJy heait wouhl have felt cheei'd agan . 

“ I saw the chapel on the law n. 

Just as the forester had drawn, 

Ti’lie fountain v^ith its marble rim, 

The glistering basin on the brim 
Tlie morning-star is not more bright. 

While watching for the daw'ii of liglit 

“ When I beheld the emerald basin, 

IVIethought to hesitate at facing 
The upshot, would be acting lightlv. 

Would seem unmanly and unknightlv. 
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With rasli resolve, in luckless hour, 

I got the basin in my power, 

Scoop’d water with the glittering shell. 

And dung it back into the well. 

‘‘ At once was quench’d the light on high ; 
Black storm-clouds gather’d in the sky : 

The lightnings flash’d, the thunders crash’d, 
Wind, rain, and hail, in eddies dash’d : 

The scatter’d leaves bestrow’d the ground, 
'riu* trees stood skeletons around ; 

The birds fled toppling on the blast. 

The steed, I held, plunged, looked aghast ; 
But for the providence of God 
Wc both had {jerish’d on tlie sod. 

‘‘ Then silence all the scene o’erspread. 

Save where the waters gurgling fled. 

Slow sail’d the pjirting clouds away ; 

Again the landscape shone in day. 

But, from the castle’s echoing mound. 

A bugle-horii began to sound 
My ear a noise of engines smote ; ’ 

The (hawbridge bow’d across the mote ; 

A stately knight, ann’d cap-a-pee, 

Rode forth, and turn’d his steed tow’rd me , 
I girt my saddle, and remounted. 

As if 1 on his coming counted. 

“■ 1 soon perceived this lordly elf, 

Had broader shoulders than myself, 

A stouter horse, a longer spear, 

A tougher shield ; and 1 felt queer. 

“ When he was ridden near enough. 

Tic said in accents loud and rough 
‘ 1 shall not deign to ask your name ; 

You are no courteous son of fame 
My forest you have Iialf destroy *d. 

Have scared iny game, and left it void ; 

’ Tis meet we try each other’s strength ; 
Defend yourselT^ or lie at length.’ 

“ Spurring his charger to advance, 

He firmly couch’d his heavy lance. 

I levell’d mine, display’d my shield. 

And met him fairly in the field. 

VOL. II. A A 
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His breast>plate I no sooner struck, 

Tlian my lance splinter’d, by ill luck, 

While he, with a resistless force. 

Had thrust me backwards off’ my horse, 

And left me sprawling on the plain 
Chap-fallen, stunn’d, and bruised, amain ; 

Leading as lawful prize away 
The steed that bore me to the fray. 

Poor I trudged back on foot again — 

The whole long road explored in vain.” 

This adventure is related by Sir Colgrianci to the knights 
«)f the round table, in the presence of king Arthur. Sir I wain 
determines to avenge the disgrace of his nephew, and repeats 
the same enterprize with opposite success ; he slays the elfin 
knight, takes possession of the castle, and marries the widow . 
The English romance is referred by Warton to the reign ot 
Henry the Sixth ; but, as this Gennan version is of earlier date, 
botli are probably from an original in Norman- French.” 

We need not continue the extracts, which are generally of 
the s,aine cliaractcr, until the Reformation, and the spirit ol 
religious controversy engendered by it, gave rise to a new 
school. 


THE END, 
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